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Foreword 


Tue twenty-sixth General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church meeting in 1859 in Richmond, Virginia, established the Diocese 
of the Northwest. It was referred to as a jurisdiction of limitless ex- 
tent. Indeed it was, for it encompassed most of the country west of the 
Mississippi River. This same General Convention then elected John 
Cruikshank Talbot to serve as the bishop of this tremendous expanse 
which included the area that now comprises the Missionary District of 
North Dakota. Consequently, it was just one hundred years ago that 
this District was brought under the jurisdiction and oversight of a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church. 

Approaching this Centennial, our interests gravitated inevitably to- 
ward matters of historical reference. As we became more conscious of 
our heritage, the more we realized the need and the value of a book 
which would bring together in one place some of the more significant 
events, influential personalities and determining factors which have 
made up so much of the first one hundred years of the Church’s life 
in North Dakota. Having decided that such an effort should be one of 
the ways of marking our Centennial, our minds turned quite naturally 
to Robert Poole and Wynona Huchette Wilkins, historians and de- 
voted communicants of St. Paul’s Parish, Grand Forks, who had al- 
ready written a very interesting history of their own parish. Dr. 
Robert P. Wilkins is an Associate Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, and brings to this work the perspective and the 
discerning appreciation peculiar to one trained in the historical obser- 
vation of men and events. 

Their fellow churchmen in the Missionary District of North Dakota 
would wish to join with me in expressing appreciation to Robert and 
Wynona Wilkins for their willingness to attempt this task, as well as 
for all the time and thoroughness which they devoted to its successful 
completion. Although necessary limitations prevented this history 
from being an exhaustive study, it clearly and interestingly relates the 
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essential story of the Church’s growth during these past decades; and 
our future churchmen will also be grateful to the Wilkins, not only for 
the existence of this history of the Church as such, but for the insights 
which it also provides concerning the nature of North Dakota and its 
development as a state during these same years. From it the reader 
will derive a greater realization of the privations, obstacles and dis- 
couragements that were faced and conquered by our sturdy and faith- 
ful forebears. 

We are not always nearly as conscious as we ought to be of the great 
things which have been accomplished by those who have preceded us. 
When people are inclined to take too much pride in their own accom- 
plishments, I am reminded of a valued friend who likes to say that we 
are always standing on the shoulders of the saints. The Episcopal 
Church in North Dakota has had her saints through the years. She 
has played a very real part in providing inspiration, in encouraging 
cultural achievements and in bringing spiritual vitality to the people 
of the northern plains. She has never attained great numerical strength 
but among her clergy and laity there can be counted many people who 
have given strong and effective leadership to the state and to their re- 
spective communities. It was only possible for the authors to give rec- 
ognition to some of them. However, as we keep our Centennial, we will 
remember all of them with deep gratitude. 

I also wish to take the opportunity provided by this foreword to ex- 
press my thankfulness to the following who have helped so much to 
make the publication of this book possible: The North Dakota Insti- 
tute for Regional Studies for accepting it and listing it as one of its 
publications; Dr. Leo Hertel, the editor of the Institute, for his wise 
counsel and careful reading of the manuscript; the Rev. Homer R. 
Harrington, D.D., who, through his long and fruitful ministry in the 
Missionary District of North Dakota, was able to provide valuable in- 
formation for the authors which could not have been otherwise ob- 
tained; the Rev. Thomas J. McElligott for his great helpfulness in 
procuring many of the pictures which appear in this volume; and 
Ralph W. Black for handling additional correspondence and for pa- 
tient searching after pertinent facts in old registers and records. The 
efforts of all of these have been extremely helpful. 
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We have prepared this study as an adventure in the writing of local 
history in the manner advocated by the late Professor Orin G. Libby. 
One of America’s most important historians as well as a parishioner 
and senior warden of St. Paul’s Church, Grand Forks, he sought to re- 
late the history of groups and institutions to the “physiographic, social 
and economic conditions” in which they developed. Accordingly, we 
have attempted to deal with the Episcopal Church as a part of the 
story of North Dakota. 

For whatever success we may have had in this work we are indebted 
to many persons: to Bishop Richard R. Emery for suggesting the proj- 
ect and extending every support; to Professor Elwyn B. Robinson for 
sharing his great knowledge of the state and his acquaintance with its 
bibliography, and for his careful reading of the manuscript; and to the 
Reverend Homer R. Harrington for the hours of consultation and for 
the inspiration he has given. 

Records of the Episcopal Church in North Dakota are incomplete 
and extremely scanty, so that it was necessary to seek information 
elsewhere. In the effort to secure materials we have received much as- 
sistance from the staff of the Church Historical Society, especially 
Mrs. Martha Newman Gray; the Minnesota Historical Society; the 
North Dakota Historical Society; the University of North Dakota Li- 
brary; and the Reverend T. C. B. Boon, Provincial Archivist of the 
Synod of Rupertsland, Winnipeg. 

We wish to thank also: Dr. Walter H. Stowe, Historiographer of the 
Church and President of the Church Historical Society, for reading the 
first chapters and offering encouragement; Mrs. Elwyn B. Robinson 
for reading the typescript and making a number of helpful suggestions, 
as well as the many others who helped us. 

Rosert P. WILKINS 


Grand Forks, North Dakota WyNona H. WILKINS 


March 16, 1959 
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The Earliest Years 


‘Tue land known as North Dakota lies immediately to the south of 
the forty-ninth parallel — the Canadian frontier —and astride the 100th 
degree of longitude. Two thirds of the land situated in its western 
and central part are drained by the Missouri River. The remaining 
third is part of the system of the Red River of the North, the waters 
of which form the eastern boundary of the state and flow ultimately 
into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean. Its rich, flat, alluvial valley 
is one of the great agricultural regions of the world. Westward the 
drift plain and the Missouri plateau are characterized by a pronounced 
roll, rising elevation, and declining rainfall. 

Located as it is at the heart of North America, the climate of the 
region is continental with extremes of temperature ranging from 121° 
to —60°, its annual mean temperature of 40° being the lowest in any 
of the states below the forty-ninth parallel. The weather phenomena 
experienced by its inhabitants, aboriginal or white, include blizzards, 
hail, aurora borealis, sundogs or parhelia, tornadoes, droughts, and 
annual floods. The region is one of appalling bigness, of isolated prai- 
ries, of skies either wholly cloudless or filled with great white clouds — 
“a premonition of winter at the crest of summer’ —and of an “un- 
equalled sunset, blood-red in hue and of an intensity almost defying 
description.” } 

Although the Dakota plains are located on the northern periphery 
of the United States and thousands of miles from its seacoasts, access 
by water from the Atlantic is comparatively easy by two routes. The 
first of these, the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes-Rainy River system, was 

* Bernard DeVoto, “Hurried Crossing,” Woman’s Day, May, 1952, 179; John T. 


Flanagan, “Knut Hamsun’s Early Years in the Northwest,” Minnesota History, XX, 
405 (Dec., 1939). 
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used in the mid-eighteenth century by the Canadian-born French ex- 
plorer and fur trader, Pierre de Varennes, Sieur de la Verendrye, who 
was the first white man to set eyes on the great Dakota sea of grass. 
English traders and the English Church were to come later by the 
second water route — via Hudson Bay, far to the north —and it was 
on the shores of this body of water that they established the posts of 
the powerful trading company that took its name. 

To the south, the Northwest Company, following la Verendrye, 
traded with the Indians. It was an employee of this enterprise, Charles 
Jean Baptiste Chaboillez, who in 1797 built a fort on the south bank 
of the Pembina River where it joined the Red River of the North. 
Called Fort Panbian by Chaboillez, it was soon abandoned, but in 
1803 a post was built across the Pembina River from his site by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. About each of these posts gathered a small 
number of half-breeds and Indians. The first large group of Europeans 
to settle in the Red River Valley were the Scots who came in 1812 to 
what is now Winnipeg as part of Lord Selkirk’s resettlement plan for 
impoverished Highlanders. To secure land for them, he had purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company the valley of the Red River as far 
south as the height of land between Lake Traverse and Big Stone 
Lake, part of the present boundary between Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. Although he apparently intended to have the center 
of his colony at present-day Grand Forks, North Dakota,’ his first 
settlers huddled around Fort Douglas at the site of modern Winnipeg. 
This settlement, called the “Red River Colony,” was so plagued with 
grasshoppers and a general shortage of food that in desperation the 
French Canadians, metis (half-breeds), and Scots moved in August, 
1818, to Pembina in what is now North Dakota. This new site, in addi- 
tion to being closer to the great herds of buffalo, was considerably 
warmer than “Red River.”* Here the settlers threw up huts and a 
stockade which they called Fort Daer. 

The exodus from the Red River settlement brought about three 
hundred persons to the first permanent settlement on North Dakota 
soil. Left with only fifty parishioners, Father Joseph Norbert Proven- 
cher, Roman Catholic vicar-general at Fort Douglas, sent Father 
Joseph Severe Dumoulin to Pembina in September, 1818, to spend 
the winter with the French Canadians and the Selkirk Scots. The first 
resident clergyman in North Dakota, Dumoulin built a church, a shop, 
and a school for his people. The experiences of this priest made clear 

* Grace Lee Nute, Documents Relating to Northwest Missions, 1815-1827 (St. Paul, 


1942), xiii. 
® [bid., xv. 
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to the vicar-general the demands which the new land made on the 
clergy: 

It is . . . necessary that those who come here be men whom one can place 
anywhere, for here it is necessary to fuse the functions of Martha and Mary. 
One must direct the spiritual and the temporal. If they are men who know 
nothing of building or of directing others in such matters they are of no use. 
The first one who offers is not fit to work here. We require grave and serious 
men, and men above all suspicion. In a word, we need men of judgment and 
ability, but at the same time full of zeal and piety.* 


The first services of the Anglican communion came to North Dakota 
through the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company. By its charter 
of 1670 the Company owned and ruled a vast empire stretching from 
the Bay to the Rocky Mountains. For a century and a half, as re- 
quired by regulations, the services of the Prayer Book had been read 
at its posts by laymen, but in 1820 the Company determined to send 
out a chaplain to the Red River settlement. Allotting an annual sti- 
pend of £100, the Company’s officers selected the Reverend John West, 
curate of White Roding, Essex, to fill this position. In order that he 
might work among the Indians, he was granted an additional £50 per 
year by “that great nursing mother of the world-wide colonial church, 
the Church Missionary Society.”’®> The Company adopted a hard- 
headed attitude toward West’s work. Sir George Simpson informed 
Andrew Colville of the staff at the Red River settlement that West 
was “a worthy well meaning man,” but that he must not “expect to 
be transported freely about the country in Company canoes which 
should be loaded to capacity with trade goods or furs.” ® Despite this 
pounds-shilling-and-pence attitude, West traveled extensively in the 
great inland empire, and on March 12, 1821, set off by dog-drawn 
cariole for Pembina, eighty miles away. On Sunday, March 15, the 
first Anglican service by a priest was held on North Dakota soil. West 
described the occasion in this way: 

I preached to a considerable number of persons assembled at the Fort. They 
heard me with great attention; but I was often depressed in mind, on the 


general view of character, and at the spectacle of human depravity and bar- 
barism I was called to witness.” 


Although West was unimpressed with the Pembina settlers, their 


*Provencher to Bishop Plessis, June, 1819, History of the Red River Valley, Past 
and Present (Chicago, 1909), Vol. I, 389. 

°M. L. Kennedy, “The Mission at the Rapids,” The Beaver, Sept., 1933, 52; Harry 
Shave, “Centenary of a Diocese,” The Beaver, Sept., 1949, 4. 

° Douglas MacKay, The Honourable Company (Toronto, 1949), 180. 

‘John West, The Substance of a Journal During a Residence at the Red River 
Colony ... in the years 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823. (London, 1827), 44. 
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priest, Father Dumoulin, wrote that West was “apparently endowed 
with many moral virtues.” * Among the colonists at Pembina there 
were about 170 Swiss artisans and craftsmen, all but seven of whom 
were Protestant. Dumoulin, now referring with some asperity to West 
as “that fanatic,” recorded that the Anglican priest had married many 
of the Swiss girls to Roman Catholic European soldiers at the post.® 
In late June, 1822, West made his fourth and last visit to the southern 
outpost of the Selkirk colony with a director of the Company.'° While 
the visits of West to North Dakota might appear to have only senti- 
mental value, his stay at the Red River colony was to have a perma- 
nent effect on the Episcopal Church in North Dakota. The school he 
started in what is now Winnipeg was St. John’s College, for genera- 
tions to supply clergymen for North Dakota missions and parishes."* 

The English Church, which West represented in the Red River 
Valley, was at the end of an era. In the early nineteenth century, the 
Anglican communion, including among others the Church of England 
and its daughter, the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, was dominated by a “devout but meagre Calvinism” and 
divided into two schools of Churchmanship —the High and the Low- 
Evangelical.1? The former thought of the Church as a divine institu- 
tion, not a voluntary association. It was a “trustworthy guide to the 
spiritual life which it was its object to awaken and sustain by means 
of the divinely ordered sacraments.” This party held that “all indi- 
viduals must become incorporate” into the spiritual kingdom. It was 
charged by its critics with “formalism,” “externalism,” and with con- 
centrating attention on “details of worship, ordering of churches, ob- 
servances of fasts and feasts.” 1? The Low-Evangelicals, emphasizing 
the individual reception of grace and the personal Christian life, sub- 
ordinated “letter to spirit, form to spirit.” They looked with favor on 
the sects —those bodies such as the Methodists and the Baptists no 
longer within the Church of England — believing that their success 
in winning people was proof of God’s blessing on them. They approved 
prayer meetings and extemporaneous exhortations,‘‘ not confining 
themselves to liturgical services or the Prayer Book’s forms. They were 
“unbelievably anti-sacerdotal” and had a “real abhorrence” of the 

*Dumoulin to Archbishop Plessis of Quebec, Jan. 6, 1821, Nute, Documents, 286. 

*Dumoulin to J. O. Plessis, March 20, 1822, [bid., 342. 

West, Journal, 95. 

™ Robert Machray, Life of Robert Machray (Toronto, 1909), 114. 

“S$. D. McConnell, History of the American Episcopal Church from the Planting of 
the Colonies to the End of the Civil War (New York, 1891), 330. 

“Charles C. Tiffany, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 


States of America (New York, 1895), 468-471. 
“Tiffany, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 462-464. 
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words “priest,” “altar,” and “sacrifice,” and they were “markedly Puri- 
tanical” in their attitude toward social morality.'® 

The differences between the parties were intensified, and new de- 
velopments set afoot by the Oxford Movement. Dating from the Rev- 
erend John Keble’s Assize sermon, “National Apostasy,” at Oxford 
University on July 14, 1833, it urged a more forthright acknowledg- 
ment of the historic character and heritage of the Church of England, 
and initiated a trend toward restoration of the pre-Reformation attri- 
butes of the Church in its physical fabric and in its worship. Pre- 
Reformation usages were favored by these “ritualists” while various 
“anti-ritualists” opposed such objects and practices as the cross on 
belfry, tower, or spire; an altar in place of, as Bishop Mcllvaine of 
Ohio put it, “an honest [communion] table with legs”; any elevation 
from the floor of the chancel of the “communion table or altar’; 
colored stoles, fringe on stoles; reredos; cross on the altar; candles on 
or about the holy table; communion wafers; wine mixed with water 
at the communion; ablution of the communion vessels in the presence 
of the congregation; bowing to the altar; servers or acolytes; hymns 
in procession or recession; processional cross; flowers on the altar, even 
at Easter; Christmas greens or Christmas trees in church; Christmas 
cards; colors on the pulpit with the change of the Church seasons; 
sign of the Cross by priest, except in baptism; vested choirs; standing 
at the presentation of the collection; prayers at the altar with the 
priest’s back to the people because, as Bishop A. V. Griswold wrote, 
it “implies . . . that God is particularly present there, and sanctions 
the abominable doctrine of Transubstantiation.” 7° 

Controversy raged in the American Church as bishops and priests 
engaged in acrimonious debate. In 1867, twenty-four bishops joined 
hands to denounce ritualism, and in 1871 a committee at General Con- 
vention recommended prohibition of eleven specific practices, includ- 
ing more elaborate Episcopal vestments and the use of Eucharistic 
vestments. By overwhelming vote General Convention of 1874 passed 
a ritual canon which forbade all acts not authorized by the Prayer 
Book rubrics.’ But the canon on ritual did not halt the spread 
of ritualistic practices. Parish after parish adopted much of the for- 
bidden ceremonial. Initially the old High Church faction and the 

* James T. Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1789-1931 (New 
York, 1951), 90. 

** Examples gained from George E. DeMille, The Catholic Movement in the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church (Philadelphia, 1941), and E. Clowes Chorley, Men and Move- 


ments in the American Episcopal Church (New York, 1946), passim. 
“Tiffany, History of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 529-533. 
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“Ritualists” were often at odds, but with the passing of years the two 
streams tended to merge. 

A second way in which the Episcopal Church changed in the years 
after 1822 was the acceptance by the whole Church of the responsi- 
bility for home missionary work. Prior to the American Revolution the 
Church was well established in the South and the Middle Colonies, 
but not until 1804 was the first trans-Appalachian parish formed in 
Ohio.18 At about the same time, Philander Chase, later to become 
Bishop successively of Ohio, Illinois, and finally Presiding Bishop, 
sailed to New Orleans to establish the Episcopal Church in the new 
territory of Louisiana. By 1835 when General Convention gathered in 
Philadelphia, the “whole Church” consisted of 763 priests and 36,000 
communicants.!® Lay deputies to this convention proposed the crea- 
tion of missionary bishops to direct the systematic growth of the 
Church in the great West. 

The man chosen as the first missionary bishop was the Reverend 
Jackson Kemper. His first field of work was Indiana where he found 
one priest and no church buildings. Later, after taking up residence 
in Missouri, he moved to Wisconsin where he truly became Missionary 
of the Northwest, with oversight of Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, and Nebraska.?° In 1859 he resigned the care of all this 
region except Wisconsin of which he became the first bishop. His suc- 
cessor, elected by General Convention, was Joseph Cruikshank Talbot 
of Indianapolis whose Northwest jurisdiction included Nebraska, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, and the Dako- 
tas. And as if the 750,000 square miles which these territories com- 
prised were not extensive enough, he was asked also to visit New 
Mexico and Arizona. Bishop Talbot was consecrated on February 15, 
1860. 

The Episcopal Church came into Dakota, even before the Congress 
of the United States set it apart as a territory, in 1861 through the 
labors of Talbot. On a journey up the Missouri in the summer of 
1860, Bishop Talbot was accompanied by the Reverend Melanchton 
Hoyt of Sioux City, Iowa, and the two held services among the Sioux 
as far north as Fort Randall on the Missouri River. Hoyt continued 
to minister to southeastern Dakota from Iowa until 1862 when he 
moved with his family to Yankton to become the first resident clergy- 

** Richard G. Salomon, “St. John’s Parish, Worthington, and the Beginnings of the 
Episcopal Church in Ohio,” The Ohio Historical Quarterly, 64 (Jan., 1955). 

“ Tiffany, History of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 451. 


* Daniel S. Tuttle, “Jackson Kemper, First Missionary Bishop,” The North Dakota 
Sheaf, March, 1904, 7-8. 
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man in Dakota Territory.” The Board of Domestic Missions placed 
the new field under his supervision, and in 1865 he built the first 
church in the territory at its capital, Yankton. Following his selection 
as dean in 1868, Hoyt, by his untiring labors, organized fifty missions 
and parishes and built seventeen churches — all in the southern half 
of the territory.”? 

Talbot resigned as Bishop of the Northwest in 1865. In the same 
year General Convention, meeting at Boston, created a new missionary 
jurisdiction, consisting of Nebraska and Dakota. Its first bishop, the 
Right Reverend Robert Harper Clarkson, born at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 19, 1826, was the son of an Episcopal priest 
who had been the first man ordained by Bishop White, the second 
American bishop. Clarkson had been greatly influenced by Bishop 
Kerfoot of Pittsburgh, and a lifelong friendship with Dr. William A. 
Muhlenberg was “certainly to be reckoned among the foremost things 
that helped to make Bishop Clarkson what he was.” ?* Having gone 
to Chicago when its population was 30,000, Clarkson had organized 
St. James’ Church, the first parish in that city, which developed into 
the “strongest congregation in the great Northwest.” *4 

Clarkson was a High Churchman of the old school, who opposed the 
most extreme ceremonial of the Oxford Movement.?> But his tolerant 
spirit is suggested when he nominated the Reverend James DeKoven 
as president of Racine College, Wisconsin. A “most eloquent advocate” 
of ritualism who was in “the forefront of the Anglo-Catholic Party,” 7° 
DeKoven had long been a close friend and associate of Clarkson. 

The first Episcopal services held in the northern half of the vast 
Dakota Territory antedated Bishop Clarkson’s arrival. They had 
been read by a layman, Nathaniel Pitt Langford, who accompanied the 
Northern Overland Expedition of 1862 from Fort Abercrombie to 
the Montana and Idaho gold fields. Langford of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was second assistant and commissary to Captain James L. Fisk, 

71 George W. Kingsbury, History of Dakota Territory (Chicago, 1915), Vol. I, 214— 
215. An unmarried Methodist itinerant had traveled through the region earlier, but he 
did not remain to become a Dakotan. Bishop Clarkson noted that Episcopal missionaries 
were in southern Dakota in advance of those of all other religious bodies. The Guardian 
(Omaha), Feb. 1, 1873, 2. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, 214-215. 

AN. Littlejohn, “Robert Harper Clarkson,” American Church Review, Vol. XLIV, 
No. 155 (Oct., 1884), 1-4. Muhlenberg was a German-American Episcopal priest who 
was responsible for such innovations as Easter flowers, Christmas trees, and a boy 
choir. 

* The Spirit of Missions (New York), May, 1884, 222. 

* DeMille, The Catholic Movement, 68. 


*° Tbid., p. 223; Tiffany, History of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 534; Spirit of 
Missions, May, 1884, 223. 
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United States Army, in command of the troops detailed to protect 
the gold seekers. The first service “according to the Episcopal form 
of worship” was held by Langford at a point between Fargo and Valley 
City. At the “second crossing of the Sheyenne” (present day Valley 
City) he read by moonlight the “forms of the Episcopal marriage servy- 
ice” for Henry F. Tyler of St. Anthony (Minneapolis) and Caroline 
Abbott of Boston. The expedition was in Dakota through August 12, 
and Prayer Book services are known to have been held at least twice 
—on July 20 and 27.27 The next recorded services were also conducted 
by a layman. These were at Fargo, which came into being in June, 
1872, when the Northern Pacific Railway crossed the Red River into 
Dakota from Moorhead, Minnesota. In that year at the camp of the 
Northern Pacific engineer, Dr. A. D. Forbes, a physician, read the 
Episcopal service.*® 

Although the Church in Dakota was administered from the south, 
the first missionaries to work in the northern half of the territory came 
from Minnesota, to the east. In the absence of north-south roads and 
rail lines, the upper Red River country was remote and difficult of 
access from Omaha, or indeed, from southern Dakota. Even in mid- 
twentieth century, the two Dakotas are tenuously linked. Along the 
railroads which reached out from Duluth and St. Paul westward 
toward the Red and Missouri rivers towns sprang up. The railroads 
served not only as a means of transportation but, in many instances, 
as the actual raison d’étre of these towns. The missionaries who fol- 
lowed the settlers into Dakota came, not from the bishop’s seat at 
Omaha, but along the lines of communication from Minnesota. 

The Diocese of Minnesota was under the direction of the Right Rev- 
erend Henry B. Whipple (1822-1901), one of the heroes of the Ameri- 
can Church. Born in Adams, New York, Whipple was elected bishop 
in 1859, a year after the territory of Minnesota became a state. He 
was a warm friend to Minnesota’s Indians, among whom he estab- 
lished many missions, and a champion of Indian rights. Striking in 
appearance and possessing a powerful personality, he was internation- 
ally known as a Church leader and humanitarian. 

It was as a result of Bishop Whipple’s transfer of the Reverend 
Joseph A. Gilfillan from Duluth to Brainerd in June, 1872,2° that the 

* “The Expeditions of Jas. L. Fisk to the Gold Fields of Montana and Idaho in 1862 
and 1863,” Collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota, Vol. II, pt. 2, 
39, 45, 46, 72 (Bismarck, 1908). 

*°'Mrs. H. E. Crofford, “Pioneer Days in North Dakota,” North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. II, 129 (Jan., 1928). 

” B. S. Russell to Whipple, Jan. 4, 1872; Gilfillan to Whipple, June 4, 1872; in 
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first services by a priest of the Church were held in the upper Red 
River country. With headquarters at Brainerd, Gilfillan took up mis- 
sionary work westward along the line of the Northern Pacific. The 
workers in the construction camps, he wrote, had “graduated in wick- 
edness on the Central and Union Pacific Railroads.” Dog-fights, bear- 
fights, and cock-fights were “appliances for the moral and spiritual 
training of the hard working boys.” The best dry goods store in Brain- 
erd, he noted, had a “barrel of whisky with a dipper for anyone to 
help himself.” °° He wrote to Bishop Whipple that he was well fitted 
for work among these men as he had “a good strong constitution and 
a habit of speaking extemporaneously which probably would be more 
suited to the people there than any other.” *1 

He pledged himself to stay in the “Red River country” for “a year 
and a half at any rate” and hoped to start churches in Moorhead, 
Fargo, Detroit Lakes, and Glyndon.’? Having read about China in 
The Spirit of Missions, it had been his plan to go as a missionary to 
China or Africa, but it was his destiny instead to make a name for 
himself in quite another field. Starting out from Brainerd, he held 
services in the principal towns along the Northern Pacific every two 
weeks. The first service at Moorhead was held in the summer of 1872 
in a passenger coach on a side track.** Subsequent meetings took place 
on Sunday afternoons *‘ in the schoolhouse, which the Presbyterians 
had converted into a church. The Reverend O. H. Elmer, a Presby- 
terian minister, lighted the fires, readied the church, and attended Gil- 
fillan’s service himself. As a rule the congregations were large and 
attentive.®® 

In August, 1872, Gilfillan crossed the Red River to the site of Fargo 
and introduced himself to Mrs. Betty Barbara Rosser, the wife of 
General Thomas R. Rosser, chief engineer of the railroad construction 
company. Rosser, his family, and his engineers lived in a city of thirty 
or forty small tents clustered about a larger one which was used as a 
dining hall.2* On August 29, Gilfillan read Morning Prayer and the 
his Duluth parish. Russell had written to the bishop that Gilfillan was a poorer preacher 
than many members of the Duluth congregation. 

°° George C. Tanner, Fifty Years of Church Work in the Diocese of Minnesota, 1857- 
1907, 460 (St. Paul, 1909). 

* Gilfillan to Whipple, May 11, 1872, Whipple Papers. 

* Gilfillan to Whipple, May 24, 1872, Ibid. 

* Fargo Argus, Dec. 16, 1895. 

* James P. Schell, “History of the Early Presbyterian Church in North Dakota,” 
Collections of the State Historical Society of North Dakota, Vol. IV, 107 (Bismarck, 
eee a to F. B. Nash, Jr., North Dakota Churchman, December, 1888. 


*° Drawings of the tents are found in the Fargo Forum, June 4, 1950, sec. IV, 8. The 
only other buildings in Fargo at that time were two small log houses near the river. 
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Communion Service in the “spacious dining tent” for five communi- 
cants among the surveyors and their wives. Mrs. Rosser, herself a 
Presbyterian, and a number of engineers joined in both services.*” 

The priest who followed Gilfillan and who carried the work beyond 
the valley was a Low Churchman. The Low faction in the Episcopal 
Church, regretting the agreement of 1835 by which the domestic 
mission field had been assigned to the High Church element, formed 
the American Church Missionary Society. In February, 1873, Gilfillan 
received word that the Society was sending the Reverend H. C. Hamil- 
ton Dudley of Xenia, Ohio, to be “Gospel Missionary on the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad.” *® When Dudley arrived in the third 
week of April, Gilfillan found him to be “an exceedingly pleasant, 
affable man; one calculated I think to make hosts of friends.” He 
went to “Red River’ [Moorhead] with Dudley, “introducing him to 
all the people.” Liking Detroit [Lakes], Minnesota, better than any 
other settlement, Dudley made his home there, leaving Gilfillan “ex- 
ceedingly pleased” with him and convinced that “he has come to stay 
and ... will do a good work.” ®® Dudley held services from Detroit 
Lakes to Bismarck in such places as tents, upper rooms of store build- 
ings, railroad stations, and church buildings loaned by other denomina- 
tions. He reported to the American Church Missionary Society that 
his work of evangelism was “in part no less effectively performed by 
private personal effort and cottage lectures than by the more formal 
and regular public services.” #° At Fargo-Moorhead, Dudley officiated 
on a monthly basis, but in the weeks between, a layman, B. F. Mackall, 
read the services. Mackall, then twenty-one years of age, had been on 
his way to Moorhead from Elkton, Maryland, in April, 1873, when 
he had met Bishop Whipple at Minneapolis. The bishop had suggested 
that Mackall serve as lay reader in the new railroad town, and be- 
ginning in May, 1873, this young druggist held services in the Presby- 
terian church in Moorhead.** 

At this time Bishop Clarkson at Omaha sent to Fargo the Reverend 
Matthew Henry, a Canadian priest lately arrived from the Diocese of 
Tanner, Fifty Years, 464. Gordon J. Keeney, “Fargo in the Timber,” Coll. of S. H. S. 
of N.D., Vol. I, 318 (Bismarck, 1906). 

* Gilfillan to F. B. Nash, Jr., N.D. Churchman, Dec., 1888. Tanner, Fifty Years, 
464. Marguerite [Rosser] Elliott to Paul S. Heins, Feb. 4, 1958, letter in authors’ posses- 
sion. Mrs. Elliott is a daughter of General and Mrs. Rosser. 

* Gilfillan to Whipple, Feb. 10, 1873, Whipple Papers. 

*® Gilfillan to Whipple, April 23, 1873, Ibid. Gilfillan was assigned to the Chippewa 
mission at White Earth, Minnesota. 
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“North Dakota Churchman, Nov. 1, 1887, an account by B. F. Mackall, then of 
Duluth. 
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Quebec. Henry secured a tent from the Northern Pacific and erected 
it on the site of the Opera House (1887). His stay lasted only a few 
weeks, but upon his departure, Mackall continued to hold services in 
the tent until the railroad company needed it for other purposes, when 
he moved to Pinkham’s Hall at the corner of Front and Third Streets. 
Throughout the fall and winter of 1873-1874, he conducted services in 
both Moorhead and Fargo. After Morning Prayer in Moorhead, he 
packed his fifty pounds of prayer books into a valise and carried them 
to Fargo for the evening service. Music for this was provided by a 
melodeon which he stored between meetings in a house across the 
street from Pinkham’s Hall, and which he had to carry, with the prayer 
books, up and down the stairs. Twenty to seventy-five persons attended 
the Fargo services, “chiefly men in rough frontier garb, but a more 
attentive, orderly and reverential assembly could not be found and 
by aid of a little explanation they soon became familiar with the serv- 
ice and the responses were general and hearty.” * 

The first episcopal visitation was made to “Red River” by Bishop 
Whipple, who arrived with Dudley in Moorhead on a stormy Monday, 
December 8, 1873, to hold a service in the Presbyterian schoolhouse- 
chapel, where a chancel rail was improvised out of two school desks 
placed side by side. After the service at this outpost, the bishop spent 
the night on a sofa bed.** 

The need for a church building at Fargo was recognized as early as 
the autumn of 1872 when Bishop Clarkson appealed to the Board of 
Missions at New York for assistance. A grant of $500 was needed 
to assure construction of the building, with gifts from Fargo business 
people and others expected to make up the balance required; for “local 
contributions will go to the church, of whatever name, that is first 
erected.” It would appear that he visited Fargo in September or early 
October of 1872 at which time he observed that a “town of some im- 
portance has grown up... .’** Although during the summer two 
Fargo women had circulated a subscription list for a building, and 
several Moorhead merchants had “aided liberally,” no church was 
built until the spring of 1874. 

The new Christ Church was erected on lots purchased from the 
Northern Pacific by General George W. Cass and presented to Bishop 
Clarkson. A bell for the church was given by James Fargo of New 
York City.*® Though the building was not yet completed, Dudley held 

“ North Dakota Churchman, Nov. 1, 1887. 

8 Tbid., Nov. 1, 1887. 

““Seventh Annual Report of Bishop Clarkson to the Board of Missions,” The 
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services in it during the summer and early fall until cold weather made 
further use impossible. When Bishop Clarkson visited the “Red River 
country of Dakota” in the summer of 1874, by way of St. Paul and 
Duluth, the church was under roof and almost ready for plastering, 
but it was reported that $500 was still needed to complete the build- 
ing. The bishop’s June 4 service was held in the Methodist church.** 

On May 5, 1875, Dudley died of acute pneumonia, brought on by 
extreme exposure, at Detroit, Minnesota. His last words were reported 
to have been: “I have fallen with the armor on. Like my old splintered 
valise, I am simply a wreck.” *7 

Dudley’s successor, the Reverend Richard Wainwright, who had 
served previously on the lower coast of Labrador, reached Moorhead 
on July 5, 1875. In Fargo he gave a series of lectures, most of which 
dealt with Labrador and its people, in the dining room of the Head- 
quarters Hotel. He had brought with him from Labrador a dog-sledge 
and a forty-foot whip, with which he added color to his talks.*® With 
the money raised from these lectures, and in other ways, Christ Church 
was completed. Early in 1876, Wainwright took up residence in Fargo. 
He traveled constantly —four hundred miles a month — holding sery- 
ices in Fargo, Fort Seward (Jamestown), Valley City, Pembina, and 
Bismarck, as well as Georgetown, Fort Abercrombie, Fort Totten, and 
Grand Forks. On one trip he went from Fort Totten to the Turtle 
Mountains to baptize the children of an Episcopal family which he 
had heard was living there. On another trip from Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln to Fargo, he lost his way for two days and one night. Without 
fire and suffering from the cold, he finally located the telegraph poles 
along the Northern Pacific line and made his way to Fort Seward. He 
made the remainder of the trip home in an army ambulance which 
contained a stove.*® 

There were hazards other than the weather to be overcome. At Fort 
Abercrombie, which he visited occasionally, Wainwright clashed with 
the commandant, Major Marcus A. Reno, when he arrived on Decem- 
ber 30, 1876, to hold a New Year’s Day service. Reno attempted to 
implicate him in garrison scandal; the attempt backfired and in the 

“ The Guardian, June 1, 1874, 46; July 1, 1874, 53; N. D. Churchman, Nov. 1, 1887. 

“Tanner, Fifty Years, 468. 

““ Gordon J. Keeney, “A Frontier Minister,” The Record (Fargo), Dec., 1895, 12. 

“Tanner, Fifty Years, 465; Proceedings of the Board of Missions, Oct., 1876, 116, 
Bishop Clarkson’s Report; Keeney, The Record, Dec., 1895, 12. The great risk run by 
the early missionaries who traveled about the largely empty country in winter is sug- 
gested by the precautions taken by the Northern Pacific in December, 1876. The rail- 
road in that year decided to run passenger trains on its Dakota division in winter 
for the first time since construction to Bismarck was completed; each train carried ten 


days’ provisions, blankets, and other necessities for passengers in the event it was 
blocked by storms. Bismarck Tribune, Dec. 20, 1876, 1. 
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court-martial trial at which Wainwright was called to testify, Reno 
was convicted.®° 

While the Reverend Mr. Wainwright was resident in Fargo, Christ 
Church, only recently completed and with seats for 125, was lifted 
from its foundations by a windstorm. At Easter, 1877, he left Fargo 
and moved to Duluth. Bishop Whipple, with Bishop Clarkson con- 
curring, appointed as Wainwright’s successor the Reverend Thomas E. 
Dickey, who resided at Moorhead, to act as missionary along the 
Northern Pacific from Glyndon to Bismarck.** 

Christ Church was rebuilt and occupied by the congregation, which 
effected a parish reorganization, at Easter, 1881. The life of the parish, 
now known as Gethsemane, may be said to have begun when in June, 
1881, the Reverend B. F. Cooley came as rector from the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. Within a year he had organized a vested choir, the 
only one west of Minneapolis, and had started to enlarge the church 
by adding a chancel.*? 

The first large center in North Dakota settled by people coming 
from the United States was Fargo, and as the Northern Pacific ex- 
tended its lines westward, the stream of population followed. The 
village of Wahpeton (later Valley City) appeared at the “second 
crossing of the Sheyenne”; the United States government built Fort 
Seward one hundred miles west of Fargo; and on the west bank of 
the Missouri at the proposed crossing of the river, Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln was established in June, 1872. Shortly afterwards, Camp Hancock 
was set up on the east bank of the Missouri River.** By August, 1872, 
there had grown up about the camp a town called Edwinton, made up 
of tents, shacks, and log huts. In June, 1873, now Bismarck, it was the 
metropolis of northern Dakota with a population of perhaps 200, con- 
sisting of about sixty buildings “mostly log covered with earth.” A 
large proportion of these structures were used for “gambling . . ., for 
liquor selling, or for immoral purposes.” ** It was a “frontier town, 
and seventeen men ‘had died with their boots on’ within the previous 
year.” >> It is little wonder then that Dudley, after visiting this “ex- 
treme northwestern limit of civilization” on the Missouri, had written 

© Roy P. Johnson, “Army Post Scandal Enlivened Holiday Season 80 Years Ago,” 
Fargo Forum, Dec. 23, 1956, 8. 
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to the American Church Missionary Society: “The place is one of 
fearful wickedness. . . .”°® Although Dudley had been an early visi- 
tor, and despite the fact that the first non-Roman baptism at Bis- 
marck had been performed on May 8, 1873, by an Episcopal priest, 
the Reverend Charles Swift, on behalf of an officer at Camp Hancock, 
the first church organized was the Presbyterian. In July, 1873, two 
Presbyterian ministers, one of them “Father” I. O. Sloan, completed 
organization of a congregation which included many Episcopalians and 
Canadian Anglicans. Among the members of the new church was 
Colonel C. A. Lounsberry, editor and publisher of the Bismarck Trib- 
une.*? By 1874, Father J. B. M. Genin had begun building the first 
Roman Catholic church in Bismarck. 

In response to requests from Episcopalians in Bismarck, Bishop 
Clarkson supplemented Dudley’s services in the autumn of 1873 by 
arranging for the Reverend J. A. Graham of Brainerd, Minnesota, to 
visit there on the third Sunday of each month. Graham’s services were 
held in a room in the City Hall above the fire-engine house. When the 
bishop visited Bismarck in 1874 and confirmed two persons on June 7, 
he found eighteen or twenty communicants. Lay~services were being 
held regularly, and he believed that “a large congregation could be 
gathered if we had a church building or a minister.’ He considered it 
of very great importance to place a missionary at Bismarck “even 
though the Board of Missions should be obliged to make a special 
appropriation for his support.” °° 

The appropriation was not forthcoming, however. Dudley, and later 
Wainwright, had been holding monthly services when they had been 
able to reach Bismarck during 1873-74. Wainwright’s services had 
been held in the Presbyterian manse and, after its completion at the 
end of June, 1876, in the Presbyterian church.*® 

Tanner, Fifty Years, 467-68. 
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In December, 1877, following the transfer of Wainwright to Duluth, 
a Ladies Aid was formed at Bismarck. The following spring, Bishop 
Clarkson appointed the Reverend J. Gordon Miller as resident mis- 
slonary serving Bismarck and Fort Lincoln. In October, 1878, the 
mission, now holding services in the new brick schoolhouse, was or- 
ganized with D. O. Preston, Robert MacNider, Colonel Lounsberry, 
and Dr. William A. Bentley acting as Bishop’s Committee. Finances 
of the mission were such, it is said, that the Reverend Mr. Miller set 
type on the Tribune to add to his income. Bishop Clarkson solicited 
a site for the church from the Northern Pacific. The company deeded 
six lots on Avenue A and Mandan Street —a location far from the 
center of town. Work began on the building in the winter of 1879-1880. 
When it was completed and the small debt remaining on it paid by the 
“generosity and efforts” of W. G. Dominick of New York City, Bishop 
Clarkson and the Reverend Dr. Batterson of Philadelphia came to 
Bismarck. The bishop confirmed eight persons and consecrated the 
building as “The Church of the Bread of Life” on Whitsunday, June 2, 
1881, declaring it to be “the handsomest church in the territory.” °° 

On the James River at the projected crossing of the Northern Pacific, 
Fort Seward was established in June, 1872. During that summer, 
settlers and merchants clustered about the nucleus of a community 
made up of 500 railroad employees and three companies of soldiers. 
Prior to Wainwright’s coming in 1875, occasional Episcopal services 
were held at Fort Seward by the Reverend Lewis Stone, chaplain at 
Fort Totten, who made the eighty-mile trip across the plains. Wain- 
wright, on his visits, stayed several days at the fort, where he was 
“quite a favorite with the soldiers.” ®! The building of churches was 
delayed in the town; it was not until 1881 that the first, a Presbyterian 
church, was completed. In the same year the first Roman Catholic 
priest arrived. After construction of a schoolhouse in 1880, it was the 
scene of irregular Episcopal services conducted by the Reverend 
J. Gordon Miller, who traveled east from Bismarck. Among the settlers 
in the town were several Episcopal families who, in the summer of 
1881 under the leadership of B. S. Russell, organized a mission with 
the approval of Bishop Clarkson. Lots had been assigned to the 
Episcopal Church in the 1870’s by the town site company, the Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound Land Company, but they were far from 
12. If such were the case, his service that month must have fallen on July 2. The 
Tribune, July 5, makes no reference to a service on that date. 

© Barnes, N.D. Sheaf, Feb., 1928, 2; Board of Managers . . ., 1881, 453. B. S. Rus- 
sell, in N.D. Sheaf, Nov., 1902, mistakenly gives the date as 1880 and declares that the 
church was erected by the “liberality” of an Eastern churchman. 


* Jennie M. Chenery, “History of Grace Church, Jamestown” [1939], MS at North 
Dakota State Historical Society Library, Bismarck. 
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the center of the community which grew rapidly during 1882 and 
1883. Insisting that a building should be constructed, the land com- 
pany gave new and more centrally located lots, and in the fall of 1883, 
at about the same time as the name of the mission was changed from 
St. James’ to Grace Church, the foundation for the church building 
was laid.® 

Thirty-seven miles east of Fort Seward (Jamestown), the village of 
Wahpeton had lost its name early in its history to the present-day 
town in Richland County. A new name was found for the dispossessed 
community — Worthington — but that in turn was discarded for one 
which proved to be more lasting — Valley City. In 1878 the hamlet 
began to grow beyond its original two buildings and five or six fam- 
ilies. With the new stirring of life came the first Episcopal services, 
held by the Reverend Andrew J. Graham of Fargo. Arriving in the 
summer of 1878, he found an Episcopal Sunday school conducted in 
the home of Mrs. B. W. Benson. A second service that year was held 
by the Reverend E. Steele Peake, then stationed at Moorhead, Minne- 
sota.® On a visit in June, 1879, Bishop Clarkson urged the construc- 
tion of a building for the few Church families, who were led by the 
Reverend Herbert Root, a priest turned banker and real estate dealer. 
In 1881 under Root’s direction, they began to build North Dakota’s 
first stone church. Its Gothic design was dictated by Root, who con- 
tributed half a city block and a sum of money toward its construction. 
It was financed entirely by the congregation. Only at Valley City and 
Huron, among Dakota towns, did Episcopalians build without sizeable 
contributions from the outside. Bishop Clarkson hoped the example 
would “become contagious.” ® 

The first services in the new building were held on Christmas Eve, 
1881, by the Reverend E. S. Peake. All Saints’ Church was consecrated 
on Whitsunday, May 28, 1882, by Bishop Clarkson. In early October, 
thirteen members petitioned the bishop to grant parish status; on 
December 4, thirty-six men and women, “members and contributors,” 
requested Peake’s help in securing Clarkson’s consent to parish status 
for All Saints’ Mission. The consent was obtained, though not “at 
once to prepare for Christmas,” as Peake’s telegram of December 5 
had requested. On December 27, 1882, the congregation met to or- 
ganize, and a parish constitution was adopted.® Peake, who had min- 
istered to the little group despite the presence of Root, was offered a 

“ N.D. Churchman, Oct. 1, 1887; Board of Managers . . . 1880-1881, 453. 


“Lounsberry, Coll. of S.H.S. of N.D., I, 300; N. D. Sheaf, Sept., 1902, 7; May, 
1903, 5. 


“ Board of Managers . . . 1880-1881, 453. 
© All Saints’ Record Book, 3, 5; All Saints’ Minutes Book, 4, 5, 7. 
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salary of $1,000 in the spring of 1883, and continued to serve until 
Easter, 1884.56 

The movement of settlers into Dakota was not confined to the area 
along the Northern Pacific lines where from 1875 onward aggressive 
Yankees came to take up or manage lands secured from the railroad. 
From 1871 to 1875, the Red River country to the north of Fargo filled 
up with settlers from the south. Upon discovering that the settlement 
of Pembina was built on United States soil, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had dismantled its post in 1822 and had urged the Selkirk settlers 
to withdraw farther north along the Red. In August, 1823, when 
Stephen H. Long’s expedition entered the village of Pembina, it con- 
sisted of sixty log cabins and 350 inhabitants. Two thirds of these 
were metis, French and Indian half-breeds; the remainder were Scots 
and Swiss. There were no religious services held at Pembina from 1823 
to June 1, 1848, when Father G. A. Belcourt came from Canada to 
rebuild the ruins of the Roman Catholic church and school. 

The era of American settlement began in 1843 when Norman W. 
Kittson, agent for the American Fur Company, arrived at Pembina to 
open a post in association with Joe Rolette, a famous figure in the 
Minnesota-Dakota fur trade and in Minnesota politics. The first settler 
to have no connections with the fur trade was Charles T. Cavileer, who 
came to Pembina in August, 1851, and became a partner in the Forbes 
and Kittson store. To Cavileer goes the credit of bringing the first 
permanent agricultural colony into North Dakota.*? A dozen years 
after Cavileer’s arrival, United States troops were stationed at Pem- 
bina, and in 1870, on the site of the present airport, a fort called Fort 
Pembina was erected. With this development, Anglican clergymen re- 
appeared at Pembina, and again they came from Canada. At the 
church established at Red River (Winnipeg and environs) there was 
now a bishop, Robert Machray, later to become first Archbishop of 
Rupertsland. In November, 1872, Bishop Machray suggested to Bishop 
Whipple that the Canadian priest going to Emerson for services should 
cross the international boundary to hold a service in nearby Pem- 
bina.®® In the last days of that month, Archdeacon John M’Lean, War- 
den of St. John’s College, conducted a service on the American side of 
the border.®® In 1873 Machray wrote to Whipple, outlining plans for 
services at Fort Pembina to be held in the afternoon and in the “town 
of Pembina” in the evening of the last Sunday in each month, and 

* All Saints’ Minutes Book, 35. 

* Slaughter, Coll. of S.H.S. of N.D., I, 18, 359-368; North Dakota: A Guide to the 
Northern Prairie State (New York, 1950), 67. 


® Rupertsland to Whipple, Nov. 14, 1872, Whipple Papers. 
® Tbid., Dec. 11, 1872. 
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with an opportunity for the clergyman to spend “two or three days 
at Pembina for occasional duty of visiting.’ Bishop Whipple con- 
tributed fifty dollars toward the expenses of the Canadian priests,” 
but there were many obstacles encountered in the work. Although 
Bishop Machray made the February visit, a snow storm forced can- 
cellation of the service in town. In this one night on American terri- 
tory, he heard of no candidates for confirmation. The March services 
were conducted by the Reverend W. L. Pinkham of St. James’, Winni- 
peg, but the April “engagement fell through as the steamers had not 
begun to run & there was no stage from the breaking down” of bridges 
by the spring floods. The work was “very irregular” through 1874; for 
three successive weeks in one month, the Winnipeg priest failed to get 
through to Emerson and Pembina. Later, Machray reported that he 
was “rather short-handed.” He hoped to “get a grant from outside” 
so that he could make the Pembina people a “proposition” for fort- 
nightly services.” 

Late in 1875, although an “excellent clergyman” was stationed at 
Emerson, Bishop Machray wrote to Bishop Whipple: “I believe . . . 
it impossible to make anything of the town of Pembina, but the offi- 
cers at this Fort are very kind & express themselves anxious for a 
regular service.” 7? The new man, the Reverend Mark Jukes, began 
fortnightly services at the fort, but they were soon discontinued be- 
cause the reduced staff of officers was too small to support them. The 
enlisted men were “either Roman Catholics or indifferent.” Jukes was 
said to be a splendid man, “making his way well in the quiet town of 
Emerson,” but lacking those “qualities that fit [one] for dealing with 
such a place as Pembina where almost all who are not Roman Catholic 
are in the face of day godless & reckless of religion.” The Presbyterian 
minister at Emerson had a regular morning service at Pembina “but 
with the most disappointing results. Sometimes nobody.” Jukes’ regu- 
lar services continued into 1877.7 

While the Bishops of Rupertsland and Minnesota were attempting 
to bring the Episcopal Church to Pembina, eastern North Dakota was 
filling up with agricultural settlers. Scandinavians from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, southern Dakota and Iowa, they moved north from Fargo, 
taking up homesteads along the Red River and its tributaries.7* From 
the north, English and Canadian settlers moved across the forty-ninth 
parallel, past Pembina, and up the Red River. The two streams of 

 Rupertsland to Whipple, July 4, 1873, Whipple Papers. 

™ Tbid., Dec. 7, 1874. 

™ Ibid., Dec. 25, 1875. 


“ Rupertsland to Whipple, Jan. 1, 1876; Sept. 15, 1877, Whipple Papers. 
* The Record, July, 1898, 22. 
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settlers met and mingled at Grand Forks, a village of fifty people in 
1871. By 1879 Canadians were so numerous in the region north of 
Grand Forks that more Canadian than American money was in circu- 
lation. Many of these people had come from the Ottawa valley of 
Ontario, and it was reported that for a hundred miles west of Grand 
Forks, most of the farmers were Ontarians.7> To the north such settle- 
ments as Ardoch, Minto, Hamilton, and Drayton were named for 
Ontario towns. The Grand Forks newspaper regularly carried articles 
from the London, Ottawa, and Toronto papers, as well as news of 
Quebec and of Canadian finance.7® 

The first Anglican service at Grand Forks was held on a Sunday in 
October, 1872, on the deck of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Kittson 
Line steamer, International, which was tied up at the foot of DeMers 
Avenue. The clergyman was Archdeacon John M’Lean of Winnipeg. 
In August, 1875, the Reverend Frank R. Millspaugh of Brainerd, Min- 
nesota, preached to a “large congregation” in the schoolhouse.’’ Bishop 
Clarkson came to Grand Forks in February, 1876, and on February 27 
confirmed three persons, including Mr. and Mrs. George H. Walsh.” 
The Reverend Richard Wainwright visited the settlement in 1876— 
1877, by which time it was listed as a mission station by the Dakota 
Convocation.” 

In the autumn of 1878, the Reverend William T. Currie of River- 
side Institute, Lyons, Iowa, came to “Fourteen Mile Switch” (Euclid, 
Minnesota) “viewing” land which might serve as an endowment for 
his school in Iowa. Associated with him in the school venture was his 
brother, the Reverend Samuel Currie, then living at Euclid. A year 
later William Currie traveled west from Euclid to Grand Forks and 
called on George H. Walsh, seeking a guarantee of the salary for a 
missionary whom Bishop Clarkson was proposing to send to the town. 
“Guarantee nothing,” Walsh responded, “I will pay a hundred dollars 
myself and I guess we can rustle around and get the other four hun- 
dred.” The missionary, a newly-ordained deacon, Woodford P. Law, 

® Grand Forks Herald, Sept. 25, 1879, 1; Sept. 5, 1882, 5, an item reprinted from the 
Almonte (Ont.) Gazette. John Lewis, a Montreal capitalist, was selling lots in the River- 
side Park addition to Grank Forks. G. F. Herald, Sept. 17, 1882, 1. 

Grand Forks Herald, Aug. 14, Aug. 21, Sept. 4, Sept. 11, Sept. 25, 1879. In 1880, 
7.9 per cent of all Dakotans were Canadian born. Most of these lived in the northern 
half of the territory. 

“ Bishop Whipple with Millspaugh and other Minnesota clergy had traveled to Win- 
nipeg by Red River steamer to attend the first Provincial Synod of Rupertsland on 
Aug. 3 and 4. Machray, Life of Robert Machray, 252-256. 

*“Records of the Missionary Bishop of ‘Nebraska & parts adjacent’ with jurisdic- 
tion in Nebraska and Dakota,” 61, in Diocese Office, Omaha. 


® Journal of the Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convocation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Territory of Dakota . . . 1877, 5. 
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was accompanied to Grand Forks by Samuel Currie. He held his first 
service in McCormack and Griggs’ Hall on November 16, 1879, for 
fifteen communicants, a few interested persons, and an already-formed 
Ladies Aid society with $100 in its treasury.®? St. Paul’s parish was 
organized in Walsh’s office on January 16, 1880, with Walsh as senior 
warden. Regular services began on January 27, 1880, and in August 
of the same year, a “small but pretty Gothic building” was begun. The 
first service in the not-quite-completed church was held on Sunday, 
June 12, 1881, by the Reverend E. S. Peake, then at Detroit, Minn. 

Times were difficult for the new parish. Grand Forks at that time 
was a town of about 300 persons and a great many — perhaps forty- 
five — saloons. Because of high prices and a low salary, the Reverend 
Mr. Law’s home was a bachelor’s cabin in which he and three other 
men engaged in a cooperative housekeeping scheme. Travel was ex- 
ceedingly difficult, uncomfortable, and tedious. The trip to Fargo by 
“open democrat wagon” required sixteen hours. During winter and 
summer, however, Law held services at Meckinock and Forest River, 
and made occasional visits to Inkster. In these places he preached in 
store buildings, schoolhouses, sod shanties, log. cabins, and empty 
saloons. The service he held in Grafton in the fall of 1881 for ten per- 
sons was the first religious service of any kind to be held in that 
town. In two years’ work in Grand Forks and the adjacent territory, 
he had baptized sixty-two persons and presented twenty-four for con- 
firmation.®: But financial struggles intensified dissatisfaction with Law, 
and the vestry sought Bishop Clarkson’s help in removing him. He 
resigned on November 20, 1882.°? 

With the departure of Law, the vestry of St. Paul’s selected the 
Reverend John Keble Karcher of Evansville, Indiana. Following his 
arrival in Grand Forks, he displayed much energy in promoting the 
establishment of an Episcopal college. When the Presbyterian Church 
chose Jamestown rather than Grand Forks as the site of its college, 
Karcher pushed his plans for an Episcopal school. But since it would 
have to depend “entirely upon the liberality of Grand Forks citizens,” 
he had to abandon his dream.**? This was but the first of Karcher’s 


* Woodford P. Law, “Some Recollections of a Missionary in Dakota,” N. D. Sheaf, 
Feb., 1906, 5. 

* Woodford P. Law, “Reminiscences,” N.D. Sheaf, July, 1906, 5; April, 1906, 7; 
Feb., 1906, 6. While rector at St. Paul’s, Law proved up on a preemption claim near the 
city, N.D. Sheaf, July, 1906, 6. 

* Robert P. and Wynona H. Wilkins, The History of St. Paul’s Parish, 1879-1955, 
(n.p., 1955), 4-5; there was a small debt on the church as “the vestry was unable to 
collect all the local subscriptions.” Board of Managers . . . 1880-81, 453. 


“St. Paul’s Church Vestry Minutes, Aug., 1882; Grand Forks Herald, July 19, 20; 
Sept. 30, 1882. 
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troubles. His was a “melancholic temperament,” ** and he had High 
Church inclinations, having once defected to the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1878 when he was rector at Rochester, Minnesota.*> He 
seems, furthermore, to have believed, like the Oxford Movement leader 
for whom he was named, that men should strive “to live more nearly 
as we pray.’ °° When, in the fall of 1882, there was some political skull- 
duggery at the Territorial convention of the Republican party held at 
Grand Forks, he preached on the “Morality of Politics, or the applica- 
tion of the golden rule to our. political and social life.” He invited to 
hear it “all . . . local politicians and especially those entrusted with the 
management and results of our late convention. . . .” In early Novem- 
ber after the lynching of a Negro from the Red River bridge, Karcher 
announced that on the following Sunday he would preach about the 
matter and “cordially invited” the public, “especially our most ‘re- 
spectable citizens’ who figure in the . . . case.” 8’ As many of the most 
respectable citizens of the community were members of his parish, and 
as many of them were Canadian Low Churchmen, it is understandable 
that in December the vestry sought Bishop Clarkson’s aid in removing 
Karcher. So strong were their feelings about him that they changed 
the locks on the church building, but he was able to break in and 
carry off the parish register after his resignation.®® 

South of Fargo on the Red River, the village of Wahpeton —the 
second in the territory to adopt this name — grew up about 1871. The 
Reverend E. S. Peake visited the community when he was stationed 
at Moorhead. In February, 1882, an Episcopal Ladies Aid society was 
formed. On a visit on May 20, 1882, Bishop Clarkson held a service at 
the opera house, organized Christ Church Mission, and prepared the 
way for a resident clergyman, the Reverend Henry J. Gurr. Arriving 
in September, 1882, Gurr remained in Wahpeton until March, 1883.*° 

By 1882, in the face of difficulties imposed by nature and by men, 
the Episcopal Church in northern Dakota had acquired five clergy- 
men, four parishes — Gethsemane at Fargo, St. Paul’s at Grand Forks, 
Grace at Jamestown, and All Saints’ at Valley City —and nine preach- 

“ Tanner, Fifty Years, 449. 

® Walter L. Booth to Whipple, Oct. 31, 1878, Whipple Papers. 

*° The Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
1940 (New York, 1940), No. 155. 

* Grand Forks Daily Herald, Sept. 17, 1882, 1; Nov. 5, 1882, 1. His sermon on the 
convention incident was noted by the Bismarck Tribune. Grand Forks Daily Herald, 
Sept. 19, 1882, 1. Karcher was aware of the intellectual questions before the Church; 
in Nov., 1882, he lectured on “The nature and aim of punishment, including the ques- 
tion of its endlessness, with reference to the idea of purgatory.” Grand Forks Daily 
Herald, Nov. 26, 1882, 1. 

* Wilkins, History of St. Paul’s Parish, 6-7. 

* The Record (Fargo), Sept., 1896, 11-12; N. D. Churchman, Aug. 1, 1887. 
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ing stations. Its human and physical assets comprised more than 281 
families, 386 communicants, and five buildings valued at $29,000. The 
entire jurisdiction of northern and southern Dakota could boast twenty 
clergymen, twelve parishes, twelve organized missions, eighteen un- 
organized missions, and 1,295 communicants.® 

Less than a dozen years elapsed between the penetration of Dakota 
by Bishop Talbot and the Reverend Melanchton Hoyt and the clamor- 
ing by Dakota Churchman for rights not previously enjoyed by mis- 
sionary districts. Within another dozen years, their insistence would 
have brought about the creation of two new jurisdictions, each with 
its own bishop. The process began in October, 1871, when a memorial 
from the Missionary Convocation of Dakota Territory was introduced 
at General Convention. The weakest jurisdiction in the Church called 
for the seating of representatives of missionary jurisdictions with the 
right to speak but without the right to vote. A canon with this pro- 
vision was prepared, and the convention adopted a standing order 
proposed by Edward McCrady of the Diocese of South Carolina, 
assigning seats to lay and clerical delegates “allowed to speak on any 
question directly and specially affecting their respective jurisdictions, 
and no others, upon the motion of any member. . . .”°! Three years 
later an attempt to allow delegates of missionary jurisdictions to speak 
on any subject, but without the right to vote, was defeated.*? 

At the General Convention of 1877 an Arkansas clerical deputy 
proposed that lay and clerical deputies of missionary jurisdictions be 
granted a vote. A committee of which Hamilton Fish, former Secretary 
of State, was a member opposed the suggestion. To secure the vote, 
missionary jurisdictions had “but to organize into Dioceses, . . . and 
apply for admission into union with the General Convention. .. .” % 

The Churchmen of Dakota took the committee at its word. On Sep- 
tember 18, 1880, resolutions were introduced at the eleventh Convoca- 
tion, noting that there were in the territory fourteen church buildings, 
twelve clergymen, thirty missionary stations and parishes, and 500 
communicants in a population numbering only 100,000. A diocese was 
organized under the name Dakota, which included all of Dakota Ter- 
ritory save that portion included in the missionary jurisdiction of 
Niobrara (under Bishop William H. Hare). The constitutions and 
canons of the Diocese of Nebraska were adopted, and Bishop Clark- 

°° Missionary Jurisdiction of Dakota: Journal of the 12th, 13th and 14th Annual 
Convocations . . . 1883, 18-19, 20, 26-27. 

” Journal and Digest of the Canons, General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1871, 24, 198-199. 


* Tbid., 1874 (n.p., 1875), 55, 160. 
Journal . . . General Convention, 1877, 88. 
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son, as Bishop of Nebraska, was asked to oversee the new diocese until 
it was deemed necessary to elect a bishop. 

When put to a vote, the six clergymen present and eight officers and 
lay delegates supported the resolutions. George H. Walsh of Grand 
Forks, Colonel C. A. Lounsberry, and George Bird of Bismarck, north- 
ern Dakota’s representatives, opposed them. They passed, neverthe- 
less, and were forwarded to General Convention.®** Lounsberry, Bird, 
and their pastor, the Reverend A. J. Yeater, continued to oppose the 
plan in a petition which urged the House of Bishops to elect a bishop 
for Dakota. Lounsberry proposed that the Northern Pacific areas of 
the diocese of Minnesota and of the jurisdiction of Dakota be merged 
into one new jurisdiction. Thus Bishop Whipple would be relieved of 
the care of northern Minnesota and a new bishop assigned to an im- 
portant work. 

As the Convocation was meeting at Yankton, a rumor made the 
rounds that Dakota was to be separated from Nebraska and combined 
with the jurisdiction of Niobrara. This would remove it from the super- 
vision of Clarkson and place it under Bishop Hare. The delegation 
from northern Dakota protested to the House of Bishops against such 
an amalgamation. The resulting district would, because of size and 
difficulties of travel, be too large for even a “strong and robust” 
bishop to give as much time to Dakota as it received from Bishop 
Clarkson; moreover there was in Dakota, and especially in areas close 
to the reservations, a “strong prejudice against the Indians.” Under 
such a system, Bishop Hare would find it hard to satisfy both whites 
and Indians, and it would require many years to allay the irritation 
that would result from the merger.® 

General Convention ignored both Lounsberry’s suggestion and the 
proposed consolidation of Dakota with Bishop Hare’s Indian jurisdic- 
tion of Niobrara. The House of Bishops approved a Diocese of Dakota 
coextensive with Dakota Territory. The memorial from the Yankton 
Convocation was introduced into the House of Lay and Clerical 
Deputies by a deputy from Illinois who called attention to Dakota’s 
plans to raise an endowment of $25,000 for the Episcopate within 
five or fewer years. But the committee on the admission of new 
dioceses believed that “grave and insuperable constitutional difficul- 
ties” beset the granting of diocesan status, and suggested the rejection 

% Territory of Dakota: Journals of the 9th, 10th, and 11th Annual Convocations ... 
1878, 1879, 1880 (Mitchell, D. T., 1880). Lay deputies to the October General Conven- 
tion included Lounsberry and three from southern Dakota. Clerical deputies included 
the Reverend A. J. Yeater of Bismarck and three from southern Dakota. 


*® Petition to the House of Bishops, Sept., 1880, in Archives of the Church Historical 
Society, Austin, Texas. 
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of the petition. In the debate which followed, a Virginia deputy ob- 
jected that there could not be a diocese which did not have a bishop 
and that the new diocese should correspond in boundaries to “Dakota 
territory.” He opposed erection of the proposed diocese as it would 
inaugurate the theory that the Church would support bishops of or- 
ganized dioceses out of missionary funds. He felt that it was unfair 
for Dakota, with some 500 communicants, to have the same vote in 
General Convention as New York. It was wisest, he insisted, for Da- 
kota to continue under the oversight of Bishop Clarkson of Nebraska.*® 

A clerical delegate from Wisconsin declared that Dakota was under 
the jurisdiction of one of the best missionary bishops of the Church 
and should be content to remain there. Furthermore, the proposed dio- 
cese with such a small number of clergy and laity should remain under 
a missionary bishop for another fifteen or twenty years. A delegate 
from Massachusetts declared that Dakota ought to have the means 
to support the diocesan organization and a bishop before being estab- 
lished as a diocese. Another deputy from New Jersey sympathized 
with Dakota’s ambitions, but insisted that it did not have six self- 
supporting parishes. There were indeed six parishes in Dakota which 
were considered self-supporting, but these were not such as would be 
considered true parishes in old established dioceses. On the other hand, 
a clerical deputy from Kansas felt that Dakota had met all constitu- 
tional requirements.°” 

When the measure was put to a vote in the House of Lay and Cler- 
ical Deputies, the clergy of twenty-three dioceses voted “aye,” of nine 
“nay, and those of two divided equally. The vote against Dakota was 
131 to 85. The Wisconsin clergy were two to one for the new diocese 
while the laity opposed. Of western clerical deputies, only those of 
Kansas opposed erection of the Diocese of Dakota. 

Some of the arguments against a Dakota diocese were refuted in the 
national Church press. The Reverend John Henry Hopkins replied to 
the charge that in Dakota a diocese would have to be supported by 
missionary funds by noting that Texas had been under a missionary 
bishop for ten years, California for seven, and Wisconsin for twelve. 
When Arkansas had been admitted in 1871 with no bishop and one 
less priest than Dakota had, there was not even talk of an endowment. 
Yet Dr. Hanckel, as chairman of the Committee on New Dioceses, 

* Journal of . . . General Convention, . . . 1880 (n.p., 1881), 26, 62-63; John Henry 
Hopkins, “Is Dakota a Diocese?” American Church Review, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 185-154 
(April, 1881). 

” The Churchman (New York), Oct. 30, 1880, 496. 


°° Journal of General Convention, 1880, 132-135; The Churchman, Nov. 6, 1880, 539- 
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had reported that everything was in order in Arkansas. Hopkins urged 
Dakota, “being a diocese,” to stand up for her rights, maintain her 
diocesan power, and permit no exercise of Episcopal authority except 
at her own request.°® 

For her part, Dakota returned to the question of diocesan status 
in September, 1882, when a special council was held at Christ Church, 
Yankton. Population growth since 1880 had been “so immense” and 
“so many towns of importance have sprung into being, that no one 
Bishop can perform the imperiously demanded work.” The territory 
was soon to be divided into two parts at least. Therefore, the Convoca- 
tion abandoned its diocesan status and requested Bishop Clarkson to 
call two meetings of the clergy and laity — one for those south of 46° 
latitude and one for those north of that line —before June 30, 1883. 
Bishop Clarkson appointed the Reverend B. F. Cooley, the only one 
of northern Dakota’s five clergymen present at the council, as Dean 
of the Northern Convocation.’ 

The “boomers,” those persons with a financial and emotional stake 
in the rapid growth of the territory, espoused the cause of the northern 
Dakota jurisdiction. A diocese for North Dakota was a matter of both 
moral and pecuniary interest, declared the Fargo Bee: 

[If this] question shall be decided as the great body of clergy here desire it 
will establish in this section, somewhere, a cathedral, an Episcopal residence 


for the bishop, hospital and a school. It will make this a center from which will 
flow influences for good which can scarcely be imagined.1® 


At the June, 1883, meeting in Sioux Falls of the Dakota Convoca- 
tion, a memorial to General Convention was prepared which called 
for division of the jurisdiction and election of a bishop for each of the 
halves. Population had grown to such proportions — because of ‘‘an 
immense tide of immigration” — that no man could do a bishop’s work 
with “reasonable efficiency.” 1°? Bishop Clarkson announced his inten- 
tion to resign the oversight of Dakota. As a “slight memorial” of ap- 
preciation of his “broad and catholic sympathies” and his eighteen 
years of labor, Dakota gave a litany desk for his new cathedral then 
under construction at Omaha.' 

When General Convention met in October, Bishop Clarkson pre- 

* Hopkins, American Church Review, XXX, No. 2, 135-154 (April, 1881). 

1° Missionary Jurisdiction of Dakota; Journals of the 12th, 13th and 14th Annual 
Convocations . . . 1883, 7, 9. Northern Dakota’s sole lay delegate was Col. P. Donan 
of Fargo. He was “an able representative” sent to “boom” the project of a northern 
diocese. Grand Forks Herald, Sept. 13, 1882, 2. 

*2 Grand Forks Herald, Sept. 13, 1882, 2. 


2 Convocation Journals, 1883, 12-13. 
** Tbid., 15. This desk is still in use at Trinity Cathedral. 
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sented the memorial to the House of Bishops. A report on northern 
Dakota, prepared by the Reverend E. S. Peake and the Reverend 
B. F. Cooley, was submitted. It noted that the five clergymen in 
charge of parishes had but “little freedom for the great missionary 
work.” 1° On October 5, Bishop Clarkson addressed the convention, 
urging that Dakota be divided and given two bishops. The Church, 
he reminded his hearers, the least of any group in the nation, realized 
the importance of the western lands. Their population would continue 
to grow, and the Church must be ready to serve them.*” 

The division of Dakota was approved by the Convention. Thus an 
ecclesiastical North Dakota came into being six years before its civil 
counterpart. Its southern boundary, the seventh standard parallel, was 
the line long proposed by champions of a divided Dakota and the one 
adopted by Congress in 1889. For each of the new jurisdictions a mis- 
sionary bishop was chosen. The Reverend William D. Walker of New 
York City was elected bishop of the northern half, and Bishop Clark- 
son recommended his consecration.1°* Thus closed the first chapter in 
the story of the Episcopal Church in North Dakota. Henceforth it 
would have a bishop whose undivided attention and energy could be 
devoted to it. 

24 Journal of General Convention of 1883, 604. 

1% The Churchman, Oct. 18, 1883, 402. 

2% Journal of General Convention of 1883, 19, 52-53, 107. News of the election 


reached Valley City on October 23. “E. S. Peake Diary, Detroit Minn. and Valley City 
N.D.,” entry for Oct. 23, 1883, at Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 


«= CHAPTER II » 


William D. Walker: Builder 
of Churches 


Wars Davi WavkeEr, who began his episcopate on the Da- 
kota prairies, was born in New York City on June 29, 1839. He 
completed his studies at Columbia College at the age of twenty, and 
was graduated from General Theological Seminary two years later. 
Ordained priest on his twenty-fourth birthday by Bishop Horatio 
Potter, he served twenty years at Calvary Chapel in New York City. 
There, in a parish which was independent in all but name, he proved 
himself to be masterful in management, displaying “wise judgment” 
and great powers as a preacher. During his years in New York, Walker 
once heard Bishop Clarkson at a large missionary gathering call for 
men to go not only to faraway continents but “to our own wild fron- 
tier.” + 

It was as a “missionary-bishop of the frontier” that he was to begin, 
at the age of forty-four, a new life on the prairies. Bishop Arthur C. 
Coxe of Western New York, Bishop Clarkson, and four others conse- 
crated him at Calvary Chapel on December 20, 1883. In his sermon, 
Bishop Coxe referred to the new charge as “a heritage of magnificent 
promise, at once animating to our hopes and appalling to our sense of 
responsibility.” ? On that day, prayers for the new bishop and his 
jurisdiction were offered at Westminster Abbey and Exeter Cathedral 
in England, the Cathedral in Scotland, at Bangor in Wales, Christ 
Church at Dublin, at the English cathedral in Japan, and, within the 

* William Stevens Perry, The Bishops of the American Church Past and Present, 
Sketches, Biographical and Bibliographical, of the Bishops of the American Church. 


.. . (New York, 1897), 281. 
* The Churchman (New York), Jan. 5, 1884, 21. 
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week, at the cathedral on Mount Zion in Jerusalem. Thus there were 
“circling ‘round the world in his and the Church’s behalf . . . sup- 
plications . . . of the whole Anglican Church . . . for this youngest 
diocese in Christendom.” ° 

And these prayers were certainly needed by Bishop Walker as he 
began his work in more than 70,000 square miles of empty frontier 
territory, an area greater in size than all New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Although the Northern Pacific Railway 
crossed the new episcopate in the south, and the St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba was reaching out toward Devils Lake, the area was 
without other transportation facilities. It was, however, beginning to 
fill up in what Bishop Walker described as “a spectacle of colonization, 
as has not been witnessed . . . in the history of any territory or state 
since this nation was born... .” He did not believe it to be a “western 
exaggeration” to say that “a larger torrent of able-bodied people has 
swept into this section, than ever entered any section to remain .. . 
in the history of any new land since time began.” Optimism born of 
numbers was heightened by the fact that these immigrants were not 
“the scum of the east, not the waifs or strays of Europe.” These were 
“young men of pluck, of energy, of manly self-dependence, of intelli- 
gence... education . . . refinement.” The new jurisdiction was 
fortunate: 

The old time frontiersman with his bowie knife and hair-trigger revolver, 
the lawless trapper to whom blood had no terror — these have no place in the 
social life of our commonwealth. God be thanked that we have as yet no silver 


or gold mine in North Dakota, and so the reckless miner, with his life in his 
hand is not found among its teeming thousands.* 


Although his was to be a work amidst “homes of taste, an atmos- 
phere of thought . . . industry . . . [and] refinement” and not “mis- 
sion work among heathen,” the frontier itself offered competition as 
formidable as that of pagan gods. Walker recognized the fact that 
everywhere men were affected by the “race horse speed, the pulsing 
electric pressure of this century’s driving energy.” But the frontier 
intensified materialism: 


Gain, the wrestle for bread, self’s needs and self’s delights, these especially 
in this western atmosphere where each is pitched to a high key of ambition, 


* Journal of the Primary Convocation of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Missionary Jurisdiction of North Dakota, . . . 1884 (Detroit, Minn., 1885), 16. 

*Convocation Journal, 1884 (hereafter referred to as C.J.), 16-17. On the other 
hand, a Wisconsin editor who had visited Fargo wrote: “Fargo ... may be styled 
the needy villain’s general home and the common sewer for all wickedness from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Such are the penalties of greatness, however, for, if Fargo were 
not such a miniature Paris, there would be no villainy concentrated in her limits, more 
than those of neighboring towns.” Grand Forks Herald, Aug. 23, 1882, 2. 
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each stimulated to an energetic drive in his work of life,—in this western 
atmosphere where young blood and buoyant hope and dazzling visions of 
progress and position and opulence fire so many hearts whose beatings have 
been but for a few years—these, I say are benumbing souls and setting up 
alien thrones in the hearts and robbing . . . [Christ] of . . . homage.® 


Turning from the obstacles to the material with which he had to 
work, he found that although northern Dakota consisted of 70,000 
square miles, most of its people—except for those at Bismarck — 
lived in or near the Red River Valley. It was a “magnificent country — 
as flat as the poorest sermon ever preached, but vastly richer and more 
productive.” Blizzards in winter and mosquitoes in summer consti- 
tuted its “only drawback.” The cold was not to be regarded as “for- 
midable,” for it was a “dry atmosphere.” ® 

In northern Dakota, in an area where the Presbyterians had about 
sixty churches and the Methodists thirty-four congregations,’ he found 
fifteen centers of Episcopal Church activity and four completed church 
buildings. In the Red River Valley there were two parishes — Gethse- 
mane, Fargo, with 118 communicants, and St. Paul’s, Grand Forks, 
with 80—each with a building; and six missions— Wahpeton, Cas- 
selton, Forest River, Grafton, Larimore, and Mayville. Outside the 
valley, there was a church building at Bismarck, and one was under 
construction at Jamestown. Six missions were without buildings — 
Lisbon, Valley City, Sykeston, Carrington, Creel City (Devils Lake), 
and Bathgate. Each parish which had a church building urged the 
bishop to select it for his see. Grand Forks sent several petitions; Val- 
ley City advanced its “geographical location, . . . and picturesque 
beauty” as “particularly” recommending it for “the establishment of 
Church Institutions.”*® Although at the 1884 Convocation Bishop 
Walker announced that he had not yet made a decision, Fargo was 
eventually chosen, and the bishop’s headquarters, like those of so 
many other organizations, were located in North Dakota’s principal 

*C. J., 1884, 20, 12. 

®George C. Noyes to William Blackburn, March 18, 1884, University of North 
Dakota Papers, U.N.D. Library. Noyes, a Presbyterian minister, had made a trip from 
Glyndon, Minn., to Winnipeg in 1880. An Englishman remarked jokingly of the Cana- 
dian half of the Red River country that if “the statements in the American papers were 
true, one would be led to believe that there had not been such a country since the 
Garden of Eden.” Machray, Life of Robert Machray, 97. 

™Marian E. McKechnie, “Spiritual Pioneering: A History of the Synod of North 
Dakota, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 1885-1954” (M.A. thesis, Univ. of N.D., June, 
1955), 9-10. C. A. Armstrong, History of the Methodist Church in North Dakota 
(Wahpeton, N.D., 1946), 77-78. 
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city. This decision by Walker, however, did not secure a new building 
for the Gethsemane congregation. As he wrote: 

We have as yet no barn like structure anywhere which by a pleasing fiction, 
is named the Cathedral of North Dakota. The Bishop as yet is doing the work 
of a Methodist circuit rider. No one spot is his home. The see-house is gener- 
ally the interior of a railroad car. This must be the case for some time to come, 
until the whole field is organized. His aim is not to erect one splendid, pompous 
church where his throne shall stand, but to plant here and there where knots 
of God’s people cluster the chaste, churchly sanctuary. . . .° 


He assured those gathered at the primary Convocation — eight 
clergymen and eight delegates from four of the parishes and missions 
—that he had “no plans of work sensational or revolutionary.” He 
proposed “step by step, to study the field.”*° With clergymen sta- 
tioned at nine places already, he immediately opened work at eleven 
new points. With two exceptions, these were on the eastern edge of 
the district. Concluding “that what was needed was places of worship 

. in scattered villages,” he made it his aim to build churches." 

In Nelson county, northwest of Grand Forks, the town of Lakota 
was plotted in 1883. Bishop Walker visited it in June, 1884, when he 
held services in a schoolhouse. The Reverend J. Nelson Jones of Grand 
Forks held an occasional service in this structure. In 1885, the Caines 
family of England subscribed the greater part of the money needed 
for a building. In October of that year, the cornerstone of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd was laid. Finished in the spring of 1888, the 
stone building was consecrated in June and put in charge of a vigorous 
missionary, the Reverend Henry J. Sheridan, then stationed at May- 
ville. With his transfer in December, no services save those by lay 
readers were held in Lakota until March, 1889. Following a period 
during which services were read by a banker, Mowbray S. Northcote, 
at which the average attendance was six, the Reverend Frederick J. 
Tassell served the congregation out of Devils Lake from March, 1889, 
to June, 1892, when the Reverend Charles Turner came as his suc- 
cessor and began a tenure outlasting Bishop Walker’s stay in the Dis- 
trict. The mission, however, was closed in December, 1893, not to 
reopen until April, 1896, again in Turner’s care.?” 

Episcopal services had begun in Pembina in June, 1881, when the 
Reverend Thomas H. M. Villiers-Appleby, in charge of St. Vincent, 
across the Red River in Minnesota, held services in the log and frame 


°C. J., 1884, p. 21; The Spirit of Missions, Nov.-Dec., 1884, 2, hereafter referred to 
as S. of M. 
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schoolhouse. In the face of difficulties, including the removal of most 
of those persons who had contributed $156 per annum to his salary, 
Appleby held services in the town, where both the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches were at the time without pastors. Since he was in 
Pembina only one Sunday in four, he found it hard to encourage the 
Sunday school which had been established in the fall of 1884. When 
it had to move three times during the winter of 1884-1885, the project 
was abandoned. The twenty-seven communicants, then worshipping 
in the Presbyterian church, needed a building of their own. Bishop 
Walker publicized the need of this “most northerly town in all the 
Union save those in Alaska.” Help was forthcoming from the Society 
of the Double Temple of New York City for the people of this con- 
gregation dwelling “nearer the North Pole than any other enfranchised 
subjects of the United States Government.” Grace Church of New 
York City extended a “generous helping hand to this little parish, up 
toward the Arctic circle. . . .’ The church, erected on lots given by 
Charles T. Cavileer, opened on Christmas day. And this “most north- 
erly church in all the states” was a very “tasteful Gothic edifice” of 
yellow brick “reared in a thick grove of trees—an unusual sight in 
Dakota.” Appleby stayed until 1888 and was succeeded by the Rev- 
erend Henry Beer, also of St. Vincent, who remained until 1893. Pem- 
bina was served from St. Vincent for decades to come.” 

North of Grand Forks, Bishop Walker established one of the few 
rural missions in the district. Walshville, a farming community nine 
miles from the nearest village, was settled by “some of Canada’s best 
people” about 1881. No Episcopal services were held until 1890 when 
the Reverend O’Callaghan McCarthy visited for a few days. St. Luke’s 
Mission was organized in September, 1890, by Charles MacLean, a 
layman studying for orders, then in charge of the Forest River and 
St. Thomas missions. The bishop confirmed twenty-two persons in a 
prairie schoolhouse on May 24, 1891. With contributions from the peo- 
ple and from the bishop also, a church seating 150 persons was built 
and consecrated on July 1, 1893. By 1895, with one service monthly, 
it was MacLean’s “most hopeful mission.” 14 

To the South Bishop Walker continued to fill the gaps along the 
Northern Pacific. At New Buffalo (Buffalo), there were no church 
buildings of any kind when the Reverend O’Callaghan McCarthy ar- 
rived in 1885. There were few Episcopalians in the town, but they 
were numerous “out on the farms at considerable distances.” When 

8 N.D. Sheaf, Nov., 1902, 5; Appleby to Whipple, Oct. 31, 1884, Whipple Papers; 
S. of M., Nov.-Dec., 1885, 566; Nov., 1887, 420; C. J., 1887, 30. 


% N.D. Churchman, Sept., 1891; S. of M., March, 1895, 93-94; Domestic and Foreign 
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the bishop visited the village, almost one hundred persons gathered 
to hear him. McCarthy read Morning Prayer each Sunday, and soon 
a stone church was being built, aided by a gift of money as well as of 
a font, lectern, and chancel chair from Bishop Walker’s old New York 
church, Calvary Chapel. Under the name Calvary Church, with 
twenty communicants, it was consecrated in 1887." 

Thirty-four miles west at Sanborn, another Northern Pacific point, 
there were “dissenting places of worship” in the town and Episco- 
palians in the country. By 1885 the latter had raised $1,500 to which 
sum Bishop Walker added $500 to build a stone church for Sanborn’s 
Christ Church’s sixteen communicants.’® At another of McCarthy’s 
stations on the Northern Pacific, Uxbridge, there were twenty-four 
communicants. At Tower City there were four, who, over and above 
their offerings for the year of $4.85, had secured two lots and raised 
$200 for a church building.*” 

Whenever possible, Bishop Walker encouraged his congregations to 
build stone churches. He explained his preference in this way: 

In this fire-swept, tornado-racked climate it has seemed wisest of policies to 
rear such massive, stable churches as will pass the ordeal of fire and storm. 
. . . I find that men and women will give more labor and love and money to 


the abiding sanctuary than to the timber makeshift. And so wherever a stone 
church is built the enthusiasm among the people is hot and self-sacrificing. 


Such churches were built of prairie boulders gathered by the people. 
The arduous search for these was undertaken by rural communicants, 
many almost penniless, “who,” as Walker wrote, “when coming to 
their market-town, carry in a load of stone and lay it on the church 
lot. It is a rugged type of loyalty . . . which rarely meets the gaze in 
the East. It is a beautiful Western devotion.” 1° 

For more than a decade the work of the Episcopal Church had 
stopped at the Missouri River. In 1884, the Reverend E. T. Hamel, 
in charge of the Church of the Bread of Life in Bismarck, began hold- 
ing services at Mandan, west of the river. It was difficult for the mis- 
sionary at Bismarck to serve Mandan, as trains did not run at 
convenient hours and there was no other way of crossing the river. 
Hamel was able to hold more frequent services during the winter when 

* 8. of M., Feb., 1885, 95; May, 1885, 255; Nov.-Dec., 1885, 565; Nov., 1887, 421; 
N.D. Churchman, Feb. 1, 1888. 

*°S. of M., Feb., 1885, 95; May, 1885, 255. 

7C. J., 1884, 23. 

*'S. of M., Nov.-Dec., 1885, 565. L. W. Sperry in his “Early History of Bismarck,” 
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the river was frozen.'® His successor, the Reverend Caleb Benham, 
allowed Mandan enough of his time to give regular weekly services 
in the railroad station or in a rented hall, but despite ‘‘a very few 
energetic people connected with the mission,” he had to discontinue 
the services in 1889 for want of a meeting place. When the Congrega- 
tionalists in Mandan found that they lacked sufficient support, the 
Reverend G. A. Chambers led negotiations for the purchase of their 
building, which, however, was not well located and had “barn-like 
windows.” It was moved to lots in the center of town, but Mandan 
itself was not well located so far as the vicar at Bismarck was con- 
cerned. The Reverend Albert E. Evison solved the problem of trans- 
portation by securing a bicycle and by special arrangement received 
an “annual permit” from the railroad to walk across the bridge. Once 
across the river, the five-and-a-half mile trip by bicycle was in summer 
a hot and windy one.*° 

In Bishop Walker’s time the work of the Episcopal Church made a 
further leap of one hundred miles along the Northern Pacific to Dick- 
inson in distant Stark County. Among its approximately 700 people 
in 1884 was a “large sprinkling” of Church people. By 1887 services 
of St. John’s Mission were being held in the district court room at the 
“rather . . . inconvenient hour” of 4:00 P.M. In 1888 the Reverend 
Charles E. Dobson, then in deacon’s orders, came to Stark County for 
his health. He raised sheep on the family ranch near Dickinson, and 
from time to time, took services at St. John’s. In November, 1889, the 
Reverend George A. Chambers came to Dickinson from Bismarck for 
Holy Communion, which Dobson could not administer, holding the 
service in the G.A.R. hall. By February, 1890, the situation had cre- 
ated “factional differences’ which Chambers charitably attributed to 
lack of a building. He was of the opinion that a church of their own 
would bring the pastor and his people closer together and create “nec- 
essarily . . . a greater interest in the work.” * Bishop Walker helped 
the congregation erect a church, the first Episcopal building in the 
trans-Missouri country. Dobson took charge of the congregation in 
1893 when his health improved; after being ordained priest by the 
bishop in 1894, he remained in Dickinson another year.”* 

Far to the northwest in the Yellowstone country of Dakota, the 
representative of the Episcopal Church was the Reverend William F. 

°S. of M., Feb., 1885, 96. 

»® Ibid., July, 1891, 271; N.D. Churchman, Aug. 1, 1887; July, 1891; Oct., 1891; Feb., 
1892; May 1892; S. of M., Oct., 1896, 476. 
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Hubbard, army chaplain at Fort Buford. At his frontier post there 
were only a few Episcopalians, but between July, 1888, and July, 1891, 
he visited several times a “small place twenty-five miles to the east” 
called Williston. He held “missions” there and baptized one child. He 
could manage but little missionary work from the post, for the country 
around was virtually empty. Moreover, he could go no great distance; 
if he were absent from the post for more than one day, he was put on 
half-pay. At frontier posts, however, a “reasonable hunting leave” was 
given, so in the fall of 1890 when on a two-day duck hunt, he preached 
to the people at Williston. With the return of the ducks in the spring 
of 1891, he hoped to “get off for a couple of days” to “do as much 
again. *° 

Meanwhile, in those places where the Episcopal Church had been 
established during Clarkson’s episcopate, the work continued under 
Bishop Walker’s supervision. New vigor was brought into Gethse- 
mane’s affairs when the Reverend Francis B. Nash, Jr. came from 
Fergus Falls to Fargo in July, 1886. Hard times in 1887 — “the hardest 
of hard times” Fargo had ever known —were sufficiently overcome 
to allow the raising of $7,500 for a new building. It was to be “churchly 
and handsome,” built in Romanesque style of red granite from Orton- 
ville, Minnesota. Plans to begin work in June, 1892, were not carried 
out in Bishop Walker’s time because of the depression.*4 

At Wapheton the congregation of Christ Church, numbering twenty- 
one communicants, was served in succession by the Reverend Messrs. 
John Trenaman, Daniel Flack, and Alfred G. Pinkham. After 1885 its 
name was changed to Trinity Church. From 1888 to 1896 it was prac- 
tically abandoned, but in the latter year “a new era... dawned” 
when services were provided by the Reverend F. M. Bacon. It proved 
to be a false dawn, as Bacon had in his care churches as far away as 
Alexandria, Minnesota, and Trinity Church remained closed until the 
coming of Bishop Edsall in 1899.”5 

Southwest of Fargo at Lisbon, a town of 1,300 people, St. Peter’s 
Mission had been organized in Bishop Clarkson’s time. The first serv- 
ices were conducted by laymen in a furniture store. Arthur Baring- 
Gould was both lay reader and warden of the mission. A brother of 

* W. F. Hubbard to F. B. Nash, Jr., N.D. Churchman, July 15, 1889; Feb., 1891; 
May, 1891. Bishop Walker made confirmation visitations at Fort Abraham Lincoln, 
Fort Yates, and Fort Buford. The Reverend George W. Simpson, chaplain at Fort 
Yates, participated in the Convocation of 1892. Hubbard sent to the bishop a Christmas 
offering and was “trying to get up an Easter offering.” N.D. Churchman, April 25, 
1889; Nov., 1892; April 1, 1888. 

* N.D. Churchman, July, 1888; Jan., 1891; April, 1892. 
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Sabine Baring-Gould, English clerical scholar, folklorist, and hymn 
writer, Baring-Gould supplied a tiny cross and two candlesticks for 
the improvised altar, and read the service in black cassock and sur- 
plice. The first sermon was one sent him by his brother.?* Bishop 
Walker put the Reverend Daniel Flack in charge of the mission. Flack 
found most of the Episcopalians out in the countryside, and “the sects 
everywhere on the alert.” In desperate need of some kind of trans- 
portation, he was moved to write: “I need a horse. I feel like exclaim- 
ing ‘My kingdom for a horse!’” 27 He got, instead, a transfer to Wahpe- 
ton, and Lisbon again relied on Baring-Gould and another layman, 
who held services in the Presbyterian church. Although there were 
but thirty communicants, a building with the name of Trinity Church 
was erected on a hiilside lot at a cost of $3,000. Of this sum Bishop 
Walker contributed one third. After a short period in 1887 with the 
Reverend Alfred G. Pinkham in charge, the Reverend W. D. Morrow 
served until 1890. With his resignation, there were no Episcopal serv- 
ices, Sunday school, or church, of any kind in Lisbon until 1898.”8 

The finest church building in the district was completed in 1887 in 
the small town of Casselton, twenty miles west of Fargo, a station on 
the Northern Pacific which was the headquarters of the 100,000-acre 
Dalrymple bonanza farm. The Reverend B. F. Cooley of Fargo had 
visited the place as early as 1881, but with the rapid growth of Fargo, 
he was unable to continue his visits. As in so many other instances, 
it was the generosity of an Eastener which brought about the erection 
of a building which was, in the bishop’s words, “the most beautiful 
and costly” in his jurisdiction, with “chaste and rich interior, .. . 
handsone stone tower, ... good stained glass, ... pure architec- 
ture.” 7° The man whose contributions made this possible was Gen- 
eral George W. Cass, a parishioner of Christ Church, New York City, 
and former president of the Northern Pacific Railway. Cass gave the 
church, free of debt and fully equipped, as a memorial to his sons. 
The actual organization of St. Stephen’s Mission did not take place 
until after the church building was completed. On August 30, 1887, at 

* Elizabeth Vaugh to the Rev. William J. Hunter, Nov. 30, 1955. Mrs. Vaugh, a 
resident of Vancouver in 1955, had attended the Baring-Gould services, Arthur Baring- 
Gould later studied for orders and in 1916 was Vicar of St. Martin’s, Haverford West, 
Pembrokeshire, Wales. 

7 §. of M., May, 1885, 255. 

°C’. J.. 1885, 17; N.D. Churchman, Aug. 1, 1887; S. of M., Jan., 1889, 13; C. J., 1887, 
38; N.D. Sheaf, Sept., 1903, 7. When Flack left, the mission was weak. The Ladies Aid 
society had only two members, and Flack’s salary was in arrears about $150. 


* Board of Managers . .. , 1880-81, 453; C. J., 1885, p. 15; S. of M., Nov., 1887, 
421. 
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a meeting with eight persons present, Bishop Walker organized the 
mission and at the same time consecrated the building.*° 

At Jamestown the building of St. James’ Church had begun in the 
fall of 1883. The first resident clergyman was the Reverend Anselan 
Buchanan of West Virginia, who arrived in April, 1884, and held his 
first service on Good Friday morning in the schoolhouse. The work 
of the building progressed, and in July, 1884, the bishop laid the cor- 
nerstone, his first in Dakota. The name of the church in the meantime 
had been changed to Grace Church. The completed building was fur- 
nished in large part by gifts from churches in eastern Pennsylvania 
and one at Beverly, New Jersey. These furnishings were obtained by 
Benjamin S. Russell, formerly of Philadelphia, who had come to 
Jamestown in 1879 from Duluth and Fargo.’ When Buchanan left in 
April, 1886, and depression conditions made it impossible for the con- 
gregation to secure another rector or to pay for the stone church which 
had been erected, Russell began reading the services. In the spring of 
1888, the Reverend W. H. Wyatt-Hannah came from Manitoba to 
take charge of Grace Church. By November, 1892, the congregation 
was again without a priest, and lay services were being held in the 
“Guild room” for “economy’s sake.” *? 

The character of Bismarck changed when it became the capital of 
Dakota Territory in 1883. Just a year earlier, “horse-racing was going 
on in the main street throughout Sunday, all the stores were open 
and gambling and drinking were .. . universally ... publicly in- 
dulged in.” By 1885 the only survival of those wide-open, free and easy 
days was “in the number of saloons and of otherwise ‘respectable’ 
people who patronize them.” “Eastern and Southern men” who set- 
tled there in considerable numbers had brought with them the con- 
cept of law and order. The replacement of the “wild-west” atmosphere 
by more decorous conduct did not appear to strengthen the Church 
of the Bread of Life. In 1883 it had thirty-seven communicants—three 
male and thirty-four female. By 1887, the number had been reduced 
to twenty-six, and the Reverend E. T. Hamel wrote of the need to 
hold Bismarck for the Church at “all costs.” He believed that a major 

° N.D. Churchman, Sept. 1, 1887. 

* [bid., Oct. 1, 1887; The Record, May, 1896, 16-23. Evidence that Russell had effec- 
tively “levied upon his old friends” and that eastern Pennsylvanians were missionary- 
minded is to be seen in the Grace Church furnishings. The altar was given by Grace 
Church, Philadelphia; the lectern Bible by Christ Church Sunday School, of which 
Russell had been superintendent for eighteen years; furniture from Grace Church, 
where he had been confirmed; the font from St. Paul’s, where he had been vestryman; 
the Communion service from St. Stephen’s, Beverly, N. J.; burnished cross, hymn books, 
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drawback was the poor location of the church building. It was too 
far from most of the people and in winter almost impossible to reach. 
To improve attendance—and no doubt the offerings also— Hamel 
planned to hold evening service in a room on Main Street.** 

By far the most troubled spot during this period was Valley City. 
With forty-six subscribers, the parish met its 1883-1884 commitments, 
including the salary of $1,000 for the rector, the Reverend E. S. Peake, 
with a balance of $1.61 in its account. But seven subscribers had al- 
ready left the town, and five others did not pay “any portion of the 
amount subscribed.” This left only thirty-four active members who 
paid “promptly and cheerfully.” 

The exact nature of other troubles at Valley City is uncertain. The 
vestry desired to bring to trial the Reverend Herbert Root, and sought 
Bishop Walker’s aid in this move. An unlawful closing of the church 
some time after Walker’s coming and before March, 1885, brought 
about a lawsuit.** The Reverend 8S. H. Woodford, whom the vestry 
had called from Michigan, required a vacation for the sake of his 
health in the spring of 1885. The vestry was unable to invite the 
Reverend Thomas E. Dickey to conduct services during Woodford’s 
absence, due “to the large outlay for court expenses and attorney’s 
fees which the unlawful action of closing the church had subjected 
the parish to. And as it will command the entire financial strength of 
the Parish to meet his obligation, we are debarred from making addi- 
tional outlay for services... .’°5 By mid-April, the wardens and 
vestry had petitioned the bishop to establish a mission in All Saints’ 
parish to bring a “wise and just settlement of real and imaginary 
parochial difficulties.” In late May they reported to Bishop Walker: 
“Woodford in trouble, supposed insane.” Under civil pressure, Wood- 
ford resigned in June, 1885, and a month later, Walker requested the 
dissolution of the vestry of All Saints’ Church. Woodford was suc- 
ceeded by an Englishman, the Reverend Charles G. Kilner, of whom 
it was remembered in retrospect that, being “totally unfit for the work, 
he was asked to resign, and left in disgrace.” From his departure in 
May, 1889, to December, 1893, services were held with B. M. Spurr 
first as lay reader, then as deacon, and finally as priest. There followed 
a long interim, from December, 1893 to 1897, when Colonel A. P. 
Peake, son of the Reverend E. 8. Peake, and others read services. In 

*'S. of M., Feb., 1885, 95-96. 

*4 All Saints’ Minutes Book, 40—41. In 1883 there had been a libel suit involving the 
Root family. Peake’s apparent sympathy with the Roots led to cancellation of sub- 
scriptions, including that of B. W. Benson. Entries of Sept. 29, Oct. 1, 2, 1883, “E. 5. 


Peake Diary, .. .” 
5 All Saints’ Minutes Book, 47, resolution of March 9, 1885. 
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the year he left the district, Bishop Walker sent the able missionary, 
the Reverend Henry J. Sheridan, to care for All Saints’ as well as the 
Jamestown church.*® 

The reversion to mission status seems to have killed the spirit of the 
Valley City congregation. Seventy years were to pass before it would 
again achieve the important independent status it had assumed in 
1883 when, unaided, it erected its own building. 

Northeast of Valley City at Mayville, the building of a fine stone 
church in 1885 was made possible through the generous contribution 
of the Sunday School of Calvary Church, New York City. In recogni- 
tion of the gift, the new structure was named Calvary Church. The 
Reverend Henry J. Sheridan was placed in charge and began a vigor- 
ous ministry in the town and in the surrounding country which con- 
tinued until December, 1891. Depression and the migration of its 
membership had greatly weakened it by 1897.°" 

St. Paul’s Church at Grand Forks, after putting up its building, had 
not been happy with two of its rectors, Law and Karcher. A change 
in its fortunes began with the arrival of the Reverend William T. 
Currie in the spring of 1885. Currie had first come north to Minnesota 
in the interest of a preparatory school, Riverside Institute, run by his 
brother and himself at Lyons, Iowa. In 1885 he was persuaded to ac- 
cept the rectorship at Grand Forks. A man with good academic train- 
ing and a winning personality, he added one hundred names to the 
parish list in three years, and increased the number of communicants 
from forty-eight to eighty. He gave Sunday evening lectures on the 
history of the Church in England and Scotland and on other topics. 
Ten years before the organization of the Grand Forks Public Library, 
he established a parish library, which was open for the use of the 
general public. Another innovation was his establishment of the first 
northwestern chapter, number 137, of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
At this time, with the completion of a rectory, the parish offered its 
church to Bishop Walker if he would designate Grand Forks as his 
see city. 

This period of progress came to a sudden close with the death of 
Currie by drowning. Some indication of the place he had made for 
himself and the Episcopal Church in his six years at Grand Forks can 
be seen in the fact that banks and business houses closed on the day 
of the funeral. The cortege, which moved through the streets to the 
“Funeral March” from Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony played by the 
local band, was over a mile in length. Bishop Walker conducted the 


** All Saints’ Minutes Book, 50-52, 54-56, 58; N.D. Sheaf, May, 1903, 5. 
* §. of M., Nov.-Dec., 1885, 565; N.D. Sheaf, April, 1903. 
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funeral services at the new Metropolitan Opera House before the larg- 
est audience ever assembled in the growing city.°8 

Grafton’s first church service was the Episcopal one held by the 
Reverend Woodford P. Law in the home of Thomas E. Cooper, an 
Englishman who was the town’s first settler. Ten persons were pres- 
ent, one having walked seven miles across the prairie to attend. Upon 
taking up his duties, Bishop Walker reported that the people of 
Grafton “panted” for the ministrations of the Church. Accordingly, 
during the bishop’s first summer in Dakota, the Reverend J. Nelson 
Jones of Grand Forks conducted services in halls, in the schoolhouse, 
or in a “dance-room as may be most convenient from time to time.” 
Despite the holding of services in the city hall, the G.A.R. hall, and 
the opera house during the years 1887-1888 by the “venerable and 
scholarly” Irish priest, the Reverend O’Callaghan McCarthy, Angli- 
cans and Episcopalians in Grafton were “going wherever they take a 
fancy to go.” Part of the difficulty was the lack of a church building, 
for the places in which the congregations could meet were often uti- 
lized by other church groups or for other purposes. Bishop Walker 
visited the town in 1891 in the Cathedral Car and organized St. 
James’ Mission.*® Charles MacLean, a layman studying for Holy 
Orders, was put in charge of the mission in addition to his other 
charges at Walshville and Forest River. 

Bishop Walker speeded the erection of a building in Grafton by 
pledging one dollar for every two contributed by the local communi- 
cants. St. James’ Church was promptly built at a cost of $2,000. Fol- 
lowing MacLean’s departure from Grafton in 1895, affairs took a turn 
for the worse, and only occasional services were held until 1898.*° 

At Larimore, a town in which the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railways crossed, and which was expected to have a rapid 
growth on this account, the Episcopal Church was tardy in establish- 
ing itself. The first services were held in the fall of 1884 by the Rev- 
erened J. Nelson Jones of Grand Forks, who was “holding down a 
claim near Crary,” and on his way back from visiting it, had stopped 
in Larimore. A mission was soon organized. After Jones left in 1886, 
William T. Currie and Henry J. Sheridan held occasional services there 
until the Reverend Samuel Currie of Euclid, Minnesota, began to hold 

The Living Church, Aug. 29, 1891, 373; N.D. Churchman, May 1, 1888; July 1, 
1888, Aug., 1891. 

®° See below, p. 49. 

“N.D. Sheaf, April, 1908, 9; S. of M., Nov.-Dec., 1884, 533; N.D. Churchman, 
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monthly services in the Presbyterian church, which had been estab- 
lished there in 1882. The Reverend Frederick J. Tassell, assigned to 
the northern field in 1892, chose Larimore as his home because of its 
central location in relation to Inkster, Park River, Milton, Langdon, 
and Northwood —all in his charge—and also because of its “excel- 
lent schools.’ He found that though the Canadian Anglicans had long 
been without the care of a priest, there were “many . . . ready and 
eager to take hold.” Support for the building of a church came from 
a bequest by a New York City church woman, and was supplemented 
by a gift of four lots and another of one hundred loads of stone to be 
laid down on the lots. The cornerstone was laid on September 27, 1892, 
but with the onset of the depression, the promised supply of stone 
was difficult to secure. The church was completed as a frame struc- 
ture on a high stone foundation and named St. John the Baptist in 
honor of the New York church whose rector and family had made the 
principal donations for it.*? 

Anglican families from Canada and England, arriving in 1878-1879, 
provided the nucleus of the Episcopal Church at Forest River. At 
their own expense they built Calvary Church. The frame of the build- 
ing was assembled at Grand Forks and moved to its location in the 
small farming community. Two serious setbacks were encountered 
within a short time. The first was the theft of the group’s money by 
the architect employed to complete the building. A more serious blow 
was the discovery that the line which the Northern Pacific was build- 
ing from Grand Forks to Emerson, Manitoba, would bypass the church 
and the community by three miles. From mid-March to May, 1889, 
twelve to fourteen spans of horses attempted —and failed — to move 
the church the entire distance to its new location on lots given by 
the railroad in the relocated community. Two traction engines were 
eventually used to pull the church on four wide-tired wagons to its 
destination. It was renamed St. Bartholomew’s and consecrated on 
July 2, 1893.%2 

Bathgate, to the west and south of Pembina, was, from its founding 
in 1881, a promising town. Within a year of Bishop Walker’s arrival, 
the Reverend T. H. M. Villiers-Appleby was holding services every 
other Sunday for a steadily growing congregation already boasting 
eighteen communicants. Despite the desire for a stone church building 
and the assistance of the “Society of the Double Temple” —a group 
of New York City women generous in their gifts to promote the spread 

“N.D. Churchman, July, 1891; July, 1892; Nov., 1892; Domestic and Foreign . . . 
1893, 77. Bishop Walker described it as “unique in style and very handsome.” 
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of the Episcopal Church in the West — the “limited financial power of 
the people” of Bathgate necessitated the erection of a “frame Gothic 
structure” in the fall of 1888. In addition to money, the Society pro- 
vided an oak lectern, a baptismal font, and lectern- and altar-cloths. 
Even the freight on these items was paid by the Society. North Da- 
kota did not even supply the clergyman for the Church of Our Merci- 
ful Saviour. Appleby, who was stationed at St. Vincent, Minnesota, 
and his successor there, the Reverend H. Beer, continued to serve 
Bathgate as well as Pembina.*® 

As the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba Railway (present-day 
Great Northern) drove westward from Grand Forks, the mission at 
Creel City on Devils Lake assumed a new importance and moved, 
with the rest of the settlement, to the nearby site of the town of Devils 
Lake. The Reverend Job O. Babin was in charge in 1887 when the 
fifteen communicants undertook construction of a church building. 
Advent offerings from sixty Sunday schools in Philadelphia, taken at 
the time of Bishop Walker’s consecration, provided half of the cost 
of the building as well as the name of the mission. Construction began 
in May, 1886; Bishop Walker laid the cornerstone on July 4, and work 
was completed in October, 1887, at a cost of $2,700. Built of prairie 
boulders of a “diversity of color,” the Church of the Advent had what 
was termed a “marked beauty.” It was served by the Reverend Henry 
J. Sheridan, the Reverend W. T. Currie, and others from 1886 to 1889; 
by the Reverend F. J. Tassell from 1889 to 1892; and from May, 1892, 
by the Reverend Charles Turner, who was priest-in-charge at Devils 
Lake, Crary, and Lakota. Turner was a most able man, and the parish 
prospered. In 1895, near the close of his Dakota episcopate, Bishop 
Walker was able to consecrate the debt-free building.*4 

All the early incumbents at Devils Lake looked after the smaller 
places west of this important town. At Crary and York, the Episcopal 
Church had been introduced by the Reverend W. T. Currie. Each fall 
during his stay at Grand Forks, he had devoted himself to “the in- 
spiring and healthful recreation of wild-goose hunting” with “the true 
hunter’s enthusiasm.” In the autumn of 1886 while shooting in the 
neighborhood of Crary, he held a service there. In June, 1890, St. 
Barnabas’ Mission was organized. Lay services were held every Sun- 
day afternoon, and once each month the Reverend F. J. Tassell came 
from Devils Lake to administer Holy Communion to the fifteen com- 
municants. At this time there were no other English-language services 

SC. J., 1885, 14; S. of M., Nov., 1887, 422; Jan., 1889, 18; N.D. Churchman, Feb. 1, 
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in the village. The Episcopalians, mostly farmers, held services where 
they could —in the schoolhouse, or, as in the summer of 1891, in the 
loft of a machinery store. The latter was the only place both large 
enough and available, but the floor was so weak that extra props were 
put in place below when the group assembled. Quarters were assured 
when Bishop Walker laid the cornerstone of a church on May 16, 
1891.*° 

Farther west on the “Manitoba” rail line was York, which Currie 
had visited on his vacation in the summer of 1888. Since there was no 
church or school building of any kind in the town, he conducted his 
service in a room above a store. Planks placed on drygoods boxes 
served as seats for the forty persons who attended on that first eve- 
ning. Subsequent services were held in a store by a lay reader.*® 

Eastern help made possible the erection of a “handsome frame 
church” at Northwood, described in a Church periodical of the time 
as “one of the live active places” in the state. The missionary at 
Northwood, the Reverend George A. Harvey, designed the building, one 
feature of which was its chancel made from floor to ceiling of cedar.*’ 

While Bishop Walker had been sent to North Dakota to work 
among its white settlers, he soon found himself studying and attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of the territory’s Indian population. Just as 
work among Dakota’s settlers was first carried on by missionaries 
based in Minnesota, so Episcopal activity among its Indians had been 
an outgrowth of Bishop Whipple’s missions to the Indians of northern 
Minnesota. The Reverend James Lloyd Breck, one of the heroes of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States, pioneer in Minnesota In- 
dian work, opened St. Columba’s Mission on Gull Lake in 1852 at the 
request of John Johnson Enmegahbowh. An Ottawa Indian born at 
Peterborough, Ontario, about 1810, Enmegahbowh, after a brief period 
of training by an Anglican priest, was prepared for mission work by 
Methodist ministers who gave him the name “John Johnson.” After 
five years of work among the Minnesota Ojibways under Methodist 
auspices, he came to the attention of Father E. G. Gear of Fort Snell- 
ing and was ordained by Bishop Kemper in 1858. When Breck left for 
California in 1856, Enmegahbowh took charge of St. Columba’s, but 
moved it to White Earth where it is located today. His supervision 
ended in 1873 when the Reverend J. A. Gilfillan, upon leaving the Red 
River Valley, was assigned to work at White Earth.*8 

“N.D. Churchman, Jan., 1891; Nov., 1888; Sept., 1891; Dec., 1890; July, 1891; 
June, 1891. 
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_ A small group of the Ojibway (or Chippewa) tribesmen had moved 
west into Dakota and had become known as the Pembina or Turtle 
Mountain band. They lived in two townships in Rolette County which 
they shared with some 1,200 halfbreeds or metis. Part of the latter 
group had moved there from Lord Selkirk’s outpost at Pembina, but 
about 400 had fled from Canada after taking part in the second Riel 
rebellion. There was considerable hostility between the two groups. 
The thirty-one families of full bloods had separated themselves from 
the metis by moving off the Turtle Mountains Reservation proper.*® 
Only one third of the region was arable; the remainder was hilly, sandy 
and dotted with lakes. Although the full bloods were near starvation, 
they refused to go to the White Earth reservation in Minnesota.°° 

In 1869, chiefs of the Chippewa people went to White Earth to seek 
a missionary. One of them, Rising Sun, proceeded to Faribault to ask 
Bishop Whipple for such a teacher. The bishop was unable to supply 
one, but suggested that Rising Sun stop at White Earth on his return 
trip in order that Enmegahbowh might teach him the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. Upon returning home, 
he was to count the days, and on every seventh day teach his people 
what he had learned.®t Between 1871 and 1873, three more requests 
were made for a missionary without success.°? When Dr. David Buel 
Knickerbacker, later Bishop of Indiana (Indianapolis), visited the Tur- 
tle Mountains as one of a commission to prepare a treaty with the 
Chippewas, he was astonished to hear the Indians reciting devotional 
material from memory.°** In 1875 there were, it was reported to Bishop 
Whipple, forty-seven of them trying to “be good Indians . . . [and to] 
keep up prayer and singing but . . . feel[ing] the need of someone to 
be with them and to lead and to teach them.” ** 

Ten years later Rising Sun, then an old man over sixty and partially 
blind, his seven-year old son, one of the elders of the tribe who spoke 
a little English, and a young chief, Little Elk, walked from the Turtle 
Mountains to White Earth —a distance of more than 175 miles. There 
Enmegahbowh agreed to go with them to the residence of the new 
bishop of North Dakota. To impress the bishop, the Indians purchased 
sionary,” Coll. of S.H.S. of N.D., II, 473-492; Indian Tribes and Missions (Hartford, 
1926), pt. 3, 8. The Rev. E. S. Peake, mentioned above as rector at Valley City, was 
at St. Columba’s from 1856 to 1862. 
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with beadwork some “civilized clothes.” One wore checkered trousers, 
another a vest, and the old chief a battered white high hat. The lad 
wore a long linen duster which trailed on the ground. After an eleven- 
day walk, they reached Fargo and conferred with Bishop Walker until 
the early hours of the morning. Enjoying the bishop’s food, especially 
the candy and cakes, they remained in Fargo for some days.** After 
this conference, the bishop traveled to the Turtle Mountains and 
agreed to build a church for the Chippewa people. During 1887, the 
Church of the Resurrection was constructed at Belcourt. Early in 
1888, Wellington Salt, a Canadian of mixed Indian and white ancestry, 
who was the son of a Methodist minister, and at the time was working 
in Minnesota lumber camps, offered his services to Bishop Walker. He 
arrived in the Turtle Mountains on May 2, 1888, to begin his life as a 
teacher. 

In the first year, Salt enrolled twenty pupils in the school which 
he conducted in the Belcourt church building. Only one of the gov- 
ernment’s three day-schools on the reserve — with thirty-two pupils — 
had a larger enrollment. Attendance at all the schools was irregular 
because of bad weather and the students’ lack of adequate clothing. 
In addition to teaching the children spelling, reading, and arithmetic, 
Salt held weekly lay services for the adults. At intervals, Enmegah- 
bowh came to administer Holy Communion.*® 

In 1891 Salt became a teacher at one of the government schools, but 
continued his lay services for those Indians who were members of the 
Episcopal Church.’? He worked to preserve peaceful relations between 
the Indians and the white settlers who were steadily encroaching on 
their land.®® 

The work done in the Turtle Mountains was financed entirely by 
Bishop Walker and his friends. No money was appropriated for it by 
the national Church.®? During the years 1886-1893, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church allocated, over the entire country, $107,146 for In- 
dian education, while the expenditures by the Roman Catholic Church 
were $2,366,416 and by the Society of Friends $150,537. In 1890 Pres- 

*° N.D. Sheaf, May 1, 1939, 7-8; Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, 1888 (Washington, 1889), 109; Emma Walker, “North Dakota Indian 
Incidents,” The Living Church, May 30, 1896, 251. 

° Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1888 (np., 
1889), 40, 145; Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 1889 
(Washington, 1890), 51; John Hesketh, “History of the Turtle Mountain Chippewa,” 
Coll. of S.H.S. of N.D., V, 115-117; N.D. Churchman, Feb. 15, 1889; July, 1891. 

Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1891 (n.p., 1894), 219. 
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byterian grants for national Indian work totaled $147,000, while those 
of the Episcopal Church came to only $45,179.©°° The limited nature 
of the Church’s total effort was reflected in the small amount of work 
Bishop Walker was able to do among North Dakota’s Indians. 

South and east of the Turtle Mountains was the Fort Totten Reser- 
vation on which there were about 1,100 members of the Sisseton, 
Wahpeton, and Cut-Head bands of Sioux, some of whom had been 
involved in the Minnesota massacre of 1862. In addition to these, there 
were Chippewa, Mandan, Arikara, Gros Ventres, and Cree attending 
the government Indian school. The Reverend William D. Rees was 
sent by Bishop Walker to Fort Totten when a number of Episcopal- 
ians on the Army staff asked for a priest. Besides carrying out his re- 
ligious duties, Rees taught in the school which was maintained for 
about 150 white children at the fort. In the fall of 1891, the Army 
detachment was withdrawn, and an industrial school for Indians was 
set up. Bishop Walker purchased the military trading post, which in- 
cluded a residence, a large store, a dining hall, a barroom, a ware- 
house, and an officers’ clubroom. The dining room was fitted out as 
a church and the officers’ quarters as a school. Rees, having been re- 
quested by the bishop to care “more particularly” for the Indians, 
took over these facilities and held services at the old fort for students 
at the Indian school. Ten miles south of the agency he held other 
services for the reservation Sioux. His Sunday school at the fort num- 
bered about a hundred young Indians from many tribes.*4 

But by far the greater part of the Sioux were located along the 
Missouri River on the large Standing Rock Reservation, which had 
sections in both North and South Dakota. A Roman Catholic mission 
had been established on the reservation in 1877. Seven years later, 
Bishop Hare began work in the southern portion, building chapels and 
St. Elizabeth’s school. The center of the northern half was Fort Yates 
to which some five thousand Indians came regularly for supplies. As 
early as 1887, two Sioux who, in attending Hampton Institute in Vir- 
ginia, had become acquainted with the Episcopal service, came to the 
attention of Chaplain G. W. Dunbar at Fort Yates. These two, with 
three others, had secured Prayer Books translated into the Dacotah 
language, and throughout 1890 and 1891, held services for fifty or 
more persons. Their chapel was a rude log hut built by one of the 

° Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 1890 (Washington, 1891), 
39; ibid., 1892 (Washington, 1893), 64. 

% Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 1880 (n.p., 1881), 29; N.D. 
Churchman, Dec., 1891; N.D. Sheaf, Oct., 1902, 4; Twenty-seventh Annual Report of 


the Board of Indian Commissioners, 1895 (Washington, 1896), 87; Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society . . . 1893, '75; C. J., 1899, 41-42. 
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group. These native lay readers, after instructing some Indians for 
baptism, sent a letter to Bishop Walker asking him to visit Standing 
Rock. In response to the request, the bishop went to the reservation 
in the summer of 1891, and at Cannon Ball baptized thirteen persons 
— three infants, six boys and girls, and four adults.*? By the summer 
of 1892, with Chaplain G. W. Simpson of Fort Yates working among 
them, there were between 125 and 150 identified with the Episcopal 
Church. Financed in part with $600 secured from Trinity Church, 
Newark, New Jersey, a frame building, called Blessed Trinity, was 
built at Cannon Ball, twenty-five miles north of Fort Yates. Thomas 
P. Ashley, a native catechist from South Dakota, was put in charge 
of this chapel. Nearby the Sioux built a log guild house with clay 
roof and earthen floor. Services, held on Friday and Sunday, were 
attended by about one hundred men and a like number of women.® 

Despite Bishop Walker’s activity in establishing new work among 
white settlers and Indians alike, and his promotion of the construc- 
tion of churches in many places, he was much more cautious in some 
respects than many bishops were in their new jurisdictions. One 
example of this caution is seen in his refusal to build a cathedral, and 
another in his rejection of a proposal to establish a training school for 
clergy. 

We do not need a Theological Seminary in North Dakota. There is a surfeit 
of these, we think, and so it is not our purpose to add to the Church’s burden 
by evolving a weak “school of the prophets” to be nursed in a chronic infancy 


through a long attack of marasmus, until it dies at last, to the infinite relief 
of all who have ever witnessed its inane, sickly labor to live.®* 


But he insisted on “the need of at least one educational institution, 
. a school for girls.” Such a school was one of the “more . 

pressing needs . . . the craving of fathers and mothers throughout 
the jurisdiction.” In five towns, large tracts of land were offered for 
such a school, and in two, “a considerable amount of money” as well. 
Bishop Walker was unwilling to incur the debt of ten to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars necessary to establish the school. He looked for that 
sum from “those beyond our borders who have a loving interest in our 
welfare.” ® Despite the “need . . . intensifying each month,” by 1885 
the response from the East had been meager. His hope was that “one 
or more opulent Churchmen in the East” might respond to his not 
“unreasonable request ... to help .. . in this matter.” By 1889 he 

@ N.D. Churchman, June, 1892; S. of M., Dec., 1892, p. 459; Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, . . . 18938, 75. 

* N.D. Churchman, Sept. 1, 1887; July, 1891; S. of M., Sept., 1891, 340. 


*S. of M., Nov.-Dec., 1884, 532. — J 
*C. J., 1884, 21; S. of M., Nov.-Dec., 1884, 532. 
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had deeds for an entire city block in Fargo and $2,500 in cash toward 
the cost of the school. Although he needed only $22,500 more to estab- 
lish it, his stay in North Dakota ended without the realization of his 
dream. 

The problems which confronted Bishop Walker in his work were 
many and difficult. Time and time again the effectiveness of his efforts 
in new fields was limited by the lack of meeting places. Yet, he wrote, 
“only time will determine which hamlet will develop and which decay, 
where obviously it would be madness to waste capital in erecting 
churches until the strength of the community is sufficient to justify 
the expenditure of money therefor.” In this connection he conceived 
the idea of a traveling chapel which would carry the Church to these 
outlying places where no facilities for services existed. When, in 1889, 
he approached friends in the East for money to build a railway chapel, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt made the first contribution. From churches and 
Sunday schools all over the country money poured in to Bishop 
Walker in answer to his call. Among the children who contributed was 
an eight-year old boy, son of an Episcopal priest in Vermont. The 
boy was Douglass H. Atwill, who himself was to become Bishop of 
North Dakota. 

The sixty-foot car was built by the Pullman Palace Car Company 
at a cost of $3,000. It had a “transept” designed by Charles C. Haight, 
a New York architect. Above its windows were the words: “The 
Church of the Advent,” and below, in golden Gothic characters: “The 
Cathedral Car of North Dakota.” Eighty persons could be seated on 
portable chairs inside the coach. The car was delivered to Walker in 
October, 1890, while he was in the East on a two-month visit. When 
he stopped in Minneapolis in November on his return journey to 
North Dakota, about one thousand people inspected the car.®” 

When the Cathedral Car was put into missionary use, the bishop 
slept in it, swept and dusted it, lighted its lamps, and built and tended 
the fires. At many of the services he played the organ. Ten days be- 
fore his scheduled arrival at a point, a placard was posted in the rail- 

§. of M., Nov.-Dec., 1885, 566; Nov., 1887, 422; N.D. Churchman, Feb. 15, 1889; 
The Record, Aug., 1895, 26. 

* The furnishings of the car were contributed as follows: altar by members of Cal- 
vary Church, Summit, N.J.; altar linen by members of the Cathedral at Frederickton, 
N.B.; altar linens and embroidered kneeling cushions from members of the Cathedral at 
Davenport, Iowa; alms basin from Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo.; Bible from 
the family of Gen. George W. Cass of the Northern Pacific Railway; bishop’s chair by 
pupils of St. Catherine’s Hall, Davenport, Iowa; cabinet organ from Young Ladies 
Missionary Association of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York City; chimes 
purchased with money from St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and Holy Trinity Church, 


New York City; San from a clorey roan in mat ahr communion service from 
Walker’s own: family. - 5 ee Wan se ties Mi a de 
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road station there. As soon as the service at one place was completed, 
another freight train would take the car— with the bishop aboard — 
to the next town. 

Invariably a large congregation gathered whenever the car appeared. 
Frequently as many as ninety persons crowded into the car and 
often three people had to share two chairs. In some villages, attend- 
ance was sometimes equal to twice the population. At one hamlet with 
a normal population of thirty-eight, sixty-five persons attended the 
service. In the first three months, Bishop Walker visited thirteen 
places and in only three of these the car was not filled to capacity. 
In September, 1892, at an unnamed village consisting of four houses, 
two elevators, and the railroad station, more than thirty persons at- 
tended. ““The same service in a cheerless school-house, if there had 
been one, would probably not have called out one-quarter of the num- 
ber of people. . . . The compactness, the dignity, the simple church 
beauty of the car wins the people.” All the same, Bishop Walker 
acknowledged that many were prompted to come by curiosity alone. 
One farmer told him: “I’ve been to a good many circuses, and I’ve 
seen all the grandest exhibitions that have come out West; but this 
is the biggest show yet.” Many men, including working men and rail- 
road employees, were attracted to the services of the car. In 1895 at 
one point when the bishop had filled the car by putting folding chairs 
in the aisle, he had an audience of twenty poor laborers sitting on the 
grass outside. 

The Cathedral Car was the subject of newspaper and magazine 
stories the world around. By July, 1891, accounts of it had appeared 
in China, Japan, India, New Zealand, Canada, Australia, Scotland, 
Great Britain, Germany, Norway, Syria, Italy, and the West Indies. 

Bishop Walker, who liked play on words, sometimes referred to 
the car as the “Roaming Catholic Cathedral.” He related that at a 
dinner at Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1894, “one of the Oxford 
MP’s . . . said ‘Bishop, you don’t belong to the Church militant or 
the Church triumphant.’ I asked, ‘What do I belong to then?’ His 
reply was: “To the Church ambulant.’” * 

Although the Cathedral Car may have facilitated the bishop’s work 
and although many gifts of money were received by the bishop as a 
result of the publicity it received,* many difficulties could not be 

® N.D. Churchman, March, 1890, Jan., 1891, July, 1891, July, 1892; “A Cathedral 
on Wheels,” The Illustrated American, March 21, 1891, 222-224; Fargo Forum, Sept. 4, 
1938; May 21, 1951; The Record, Aug., 1895, 4-5, 33; Nov., 1895, 31; S. of M., July, 
1891, 270-271; Oct., 1892, 378; Dec., 1892, 458. Similar cars were subsequently built in 


England and Russia, and by some denominations in the United States. S. of M., Dec., 
1896, 577, 


® The bishop used the car for traveling much as did industrial and financial mag- 
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overcome by it. One of these was North Dakota’s intemperate weather. 
Traveling in sleighs or walking over the prairies, especially when over- 
taken by the blizzards which could develop without warning, the bish- 
Op’s missionaries were often in serious danger. The thermometer fre- 
quently fell to 35° or 40° below zero. One winter during a cold snap 
when the mercury reached 52° below zero, Bishop Walker froze both 
cheeks and one ear. One missionary had both cheeks very severely 
frozen while walking ten miles to hold a service. Even indoors the risk 
was great. One priest’s nose was frozen on a night when the tempera- 
ture in an unheated room fell to 25° below zero. Bishop Walker froze 
his feet in a fireless hotel bedroom on one occasion. He explained the 
mishap in this way: 

Mine was a single bed. It was short in proportion. The bed clothes had the 
same characteristics, narrowness and shortness. If I pulled them over my head 
to prevent my face freezing, as the Indian does, there was an uncovering at the 
extremities, and consequent peril there. I could not take in a reef by drawing 
my feet upward, because the blankets were narrow. It was a puzzle all night 
to know how to dispose of the extra five and a half inches of a six foot three 
and a half inch man in a five foot ten inch bed. At some period in the night 
when I dozed, I presume I cut the Gordian knot. The result was frozen feet 
in the morning.”° 


There was another time when making his visitation he stayed in 
“wretched little hotels, poorly warmed” when the low temperature 
required him to sit in his overcoat while in his bedroom. This exposure 
nearly caused him to contract pneumonia.” 

The extreme severity of the winter affected the zeal of the laity. 
Unless warmly clad, people ran a “great risk” in attending services 
during the winter, and they were thus inclined to attend the nearest 
place of worship, regardless of denomination. It was therefore ex- 
tremely important that Episcopal churches must be centrally located 
if members were not to be lost.” 

Equally trying to the bishop was the endemic depression in the 
Northwest. The Great Dakota Boom had begun in 1879 with a large 
influx of settlers. Millions of acres of land had been taken up—in 
nates who had private railroad cars. In 1895 he traveled in it to a Church conference 
at Minneapolis. The Record, Nov., 1895, 31. A New York obituary, while mentioning 
his “Western service” without naming North Dakota, refers at length to his famous 
Cathedral Car and its world-wide vogue. New York Times, May 3, 1917, 15. 

7S. of M., Jan., 1889, 14; Walker to W. S. Langford, Feb. 21, 1893, Missionary 
Society Papers, Church Historical Society, Austin, Texas; S. of M., Dec. 28, 1893. 

7 Walker to Kimber, Dec. 28, 1893, Missionary Society Papers. Kimber was an 
official of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 

7 N.D. Churchman, April 1, 1888, letter from the Rev. Caleb Benham of Bismarck 
to the Rev. F. B. Nash, Jr., of Fargo. At Valley City on Christmas day, 1883, a woman 


froze her ears coming to church; three days later on a cold Holy Innocents Day, the 
entry in the rector’s diary reads: “No one at morning service.” E. S. Peake Diary. 
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1884 at the height of the boom, the number was over 11,000,000 — and 
the population in the northern half of the territory rose from 36,909 
in 1880 to 152,199 in 1885. Bishop Walker’s arrival coincided with the 
very peak of the upward movement in population and land occupancy, 
but by 1885 the “financial cyclone” which swept the eastern part of 
the nation was having its effect on the territory of his jurisdiction. 
His people were unable to pay their pledges, and many of his clergy 
had to leave North Dakota for places where they were able to make 
a living. Many of the laity soon followed. By 1887, those who in the 
early 1880’s had poured in with what the bishop called “hot hope” 
were streaming out “with a frozen despair.’ Walker, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to build churches, and to increase the clergy force and the 
number of services.”® 

To economic depression was soon added crop failures from drought 
in 1886 and 1887. In 1889 a more terrible drought struck the infant 
state bringing widespread suffering. Conditions were especially serious 
in the northwestern portion of the state. At Devils Lake, the Church 
of the Advent formed a relief society for the aid of people in that area. 
Cases of clothing from New York City, San Antonio, and Buffalo (New 
York), barrels of pork, 10,000 pounds of corn meal, and 5,000 pounds 
of beans were sent in. From St. Paul came a carload of coal. The 
Duluth Board of Trade sent $500.74 

The local drought had scarcely ended when the national economy 
began to sag. By 1893 the state, like the nation as a whole, was in the 
grip of a full-fledged depression. In July of that year, Bishop Walker 
wrote: 


We are affected intensely here on the frontier and I fear will be long 
affected with the paralysis that has come. Certainly the extremities are likely 
to feel the effects longer than the heart of the nation.”® 


More than three years later the depression was still in evidence in 
North Dakota, so much so that the normally Republican state was 
almost carried by the Democratic candidate, William Jennings Bryan.” 
Yet despite hard times, the people of North Dakota were, in the 
bishop’s words, “doing nobly, for their ability.” In the fall of 1893, 
he consecrated four churches only partly financed by Eastern money.” 


3S. of M., Nov.—Dec., 1885, 564; N.D. Churchman, Feb. 1, 1888; S. of M., Nov., 
1887, 420. | 

“4 N.D. Churchman, Dec., 1889; Jan., 1890. Yet in Lisbon the Reverend W. D. Mor- 
row found the activity of his Ladies Aid had declined as “servants being hard to get 
many of the Ladies had to do their own work.” N.D. Churchman, March 15, 1889. 

® Walker to Langford, July 22, 1893, Missionary Society Papers. . 

© Walker to Kimber, Sept. 8, 1896, Missionary Society Papers. 

Walker to Langford, July 22, 1898, Missionary Society Papers. 
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He added four clergymen in 1896, including one to care for the Swedish 
missions in Walsh County, as well as that indefatigable missionary, 
the Reverend Henry J. Sheridan, who returned to Jamestown and 
Valley City after some years in the Missionary District of Duluth. 
With these additions, Bishop Walker declared, services were provided 
at “nearly every point where real work of any moment can be done.” 78 

An additional blow was to fall on the bishop and his people when 
in June, 1893, Fargo was ravaged by fire on the morning when he was 
returning from his visitation in the north and west. In this calamity 
the bishop was a heavy loser. His living quarters in one hotel were 
destroyed. He hurried to another hotel in which he had a study and 
other rooms, as the flames were leaping toward it at “‘racehorse speed.” 
But he was able to save only “3 or 4 shabby trunks containing some 
papers” from the fire which in thirty minutes had crumbled the bricks 
of the building. “Souvenirs and furniture and bric-a-brac” from his 
many years’ ministry were lost. His library, including many foreign 
editions and out-of-print books, was completely destroyed. Even the 
coat on his back was burned by “the immense sparks. . . driven 
hither and thither by a thirty miles an hour wind.” *® Fargo was such 
a scene of devastation that he felt himself fortunate to obtain “a bed 
in a third rate hostelry,” which certainly had “not the lordliness and 
luxury of an English Episcopal Palace.” *° 

From the outset of his work in North Dakota, Bishop Walker had 
struggled with the problems of finance. Appropriations for work in Da- 
kota were small. For the year 1875-1876, the Board of Missions allotted 
$1,384.16 to Bishop Clarkson. During the closing year of Clarkson’s 
episcopate, from September, 1883, to September, 1884, northern Da- 
kota received a total of $1,530.02, and southern Dakota, $1,165.66.*" 
With the coming of Bishop Walker, assistance was substantially in- 
creased: North Dakota received $2,550 in addition to the bishop’s 
salary of $3,000.°? By the mid-1890’s, Board of Mission assistance re- 
ceived by missionaries at Bismarck, Walshville, Ardoch-Forest River, 
Larimore, Buffalo, Devils Lake, and Pembina-Bathgate amounted to 
$2,000.°° By contrast, however, South Dakota received $1,700 for work 
among whites and $31,290 for work among the Sioux. The very small 

*®S. of M., Dec., 1896, 576. Bishop Walker reported thirty-one other centers with 
small numbers of Church people who could contribute very little. 

® Walker to Langford, July 22, 1893, Missionary Society Papers. 

*® Walker to Kimber, July 22, 1893, Missionary Society Papers. The damage in Fargo 
as a result of the fire amounted to more than $4,000,000. 

* Proceedings of the Board of Missions, 1876, 108; S. of M., Nov—Dec., 1884, 519. 

8. of M., Jan., 1885, 14-15. There was no grant for work among the Indians in 


North Dakota. 
*® Tbid., June, 1894, 254; April, 1895, 173; Jan., 1892, p. 15. 
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support given to the new work in North Dakota can be seen when 
compared with the then long-established but still partially dependent 
Diocese of Arkansas, which still received $4,500, including the bishop’s 
salary.** 

Such sums were inadequate to support the work Bishop Walker had 
planned. Accordingly, immediately after the beginning of his episco- 
pate he had gone during the summer of 1884 to the fashionable New 
York spa, Saratoga, to attempt to “elicit some interest in the work of 
North Dakota.” The gifts of his Eastern friends, in addition to the 
money he contributed himself from his salary and his own private 
means, maintained five missionaries serving fifteen stations. But by 
1893 the flow of money had dwindled alarmingly, and by 1896, gifts 
from the East totaled only $1,756. In the latter year he spent almost 
a third of his salary on stipends, insurance, for mission buildings, and 
the like.®® In the first ten years of his service, he raised from $30,000 
to $40,000 in the East from friends or in parishes where he was known. 
From this amount he contributed to the cost of all but two of the 
many churches and rectories constructed in his jurisdiction.*® 

To add to the bishop’s burden, the people of North Dakota were 
conservative in their contributions to the Church. Clergy salaries were 
almost always insufficient and frequently overdue. The bishop re- 
ported that in some instances, priests had to go from house to house 
“collecting in fragments the salary ... due... in the attitude al- 
most of begging friars.” Despite his deep concern over this shameful 
state of affairs, Bishop Walker did not want the women of the Church 
to collect money. This task, he felt, belonged to the vestries.*7 Un- 
doubtedly part of the reluctance of the people to contribute can be 
explained by the fact that many of them were from England where 
the Church of England was supported not by its communicants but 
by endowment. In Canada the Church was supported in great part 
by grants from England, so that Canadians also were unused to car- 
rying the burden. Bishop Walker found the people more willing to 

* Ibid., Jan., 1894, 35. Both Bishop Walker and South Dakota’s famous Bishop Hare 
received the same salary—$3,000. 

*° Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, . . . 1893, 76; S. of M., Dec., 1896, 
577; Walker to Kimber, Sept. 8, 1896, Missionary Society Papers. Missionaries assisted 
by the Board of Missions served twenty-two places. 

* The Record, Aug., 1895, 26. Bishop Leigh R. Brewer of Montana commented bit- 
terly on the life of a missionary bishop: “We . . . elect the bishop, provide his salary, 

. a small sum to help in his work, and leave him to care for himself. If he can 
raise money, he will succeed; if he cannot, he will fail. If he has wealthy friends, his 
work will grow; if he has not, it will languish. The system has this advantage, that it 
puts a man on his metal, and makes him endure to be a beggar; but it is a question 


whether it is the best system that can be devised.” S. of M., March, 1891, 92. 
7 C.J., 1884, 19. 
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mortgage their church building than to contribute. In “hurling a 
javelin at this great foe of spirituality — parish debt,’ he commented: 

I am amazed at the cool complacency with which vestries and building com- 
mittees will propose to adorn their churches with a 12 per cent mortgage. What 
does it mean if countenanced? Simply an anxious heart and quicker gray hairs 
in the pulpit, and rancor and conflict and uncharitableness in the pews. . . 
and a general tendency on the part of all to make the clergy the object of uni- 
versal attack, the general scapegoat if all not go well. . . .88 


Despite the urge to acquire mortgages, only three of the seventeen 
churches in the jurisdiction had debt on them by 1889. This, the 
bishop believed, was a striking fact in a state where schoolhouses, 
farms, shops, churches—even crops— were burdened with mort- 
gages.°° 

One successful enterprise that brought credit to the jurisdiction was 
the diocesan paper. The North Dakota Churchman was established 
by the third annual Convocation, with the Reverend Francis B. Nash, 
Jr. of Gethsemane Church as its editor. In size and contents it com- 
pared most favorably with papers of more affluent and populous dio- 
ceses, carrying news of the Episcopal Church, the Church of England, 
and the Christian community generally. At the close of its second 
year, from 1,000 to 1,500 copies were being distributed monthly at a 
subscription rate of fifty cents per year. This amount, with the money 
paid by advertisers, kept the periodical out of debt until the depres- 
sion of the early 1890’s. Although it continued to be self-supporting 
for some time, it was soon apparent that interest in it was not at 
fever pitch. Some of the clergy had not sent a line of news or con- 
tributions of any kind in two years, despite the fact that, as the Rev- 
erend Frederick J. Tassell observed, the clergy seldom met and heard 
little of one another’s doings. The Reverend W. T. Currie of St. Paul’s, 
Grand Forks, attempted to bolster the paper’s sagging circulation by 
selling subscriptions as well as preparing articles to be published. By 
1892, however, the editor reported that he had received so little news 
that he could not fill the columns, and by the end of that year the 
paper suspended publication.*° 

Bishop Walker’s life had been drastically altered when he left the 
nation’s largest city to work on a last frontier, but he did not allow 
his location at the very heart of the continent to cut him off from the 
world. In addition to visiting the eastern United States frequently, 
he traveled to other countries. In August, 1887, he went to Winnipeg 

* Ibid., 1887, 31-32. 

°S. of M., Dec., 1889, 466. 


° N.D. Churchman, Aug., 1887; Jan., 1889; June, 1889; Jan., 1890; July, 1890; June, 
1892. 
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with Bishop Whipple, Joseph A. Gilfillan, W. T. Currie, and A. G. 
Pinkham, rector at Wahpeton, to attend the consecration of Pink- 
ham’s brother as first Bishop of Saskatchewan. In November, 1891, 
he visited Winnipeg again, this time to preach at the consecration of 
Christ Church.*t During the summer of 1888 he attended the Lambeth 
Conference and spoke at various places in England—at St. Albans, 
Chester, and at Oxford and Cambridge Universities. While in Europe 
in 1894 for his health, he received the Doctor of Divinity degree from 
Oxford and the Doctor of Laws degree from Dublin University. In 
the year in which he finally left North Dakota, 1896, he was chosen 
select preacher at Cambridge University.*? 

No doubt a considerable part of his consciousness of the Church 
elsewhere and of the link between it and the Episcopal Church, as 
revealed in his travels and in the arrangements at the time of his 
consecration, stemmed from his Churchmanship. He spoke enthusi- 
astically of the Prayer Book revision of 1887 which brought back 
“grand old Catholic Hymns,” the “banished canticles of the Catholic 
ages and worship.” Although declaring that people were tiring of con- 
troversy, he favored further Catholic additions from the English Book 
of Common Prayer of 1662.9 That there were a great many Low 
Churchmen among his flock is suggested by his recommendation that 
all churches be opened on those Holy Days for which there were 
special services provided. Though he spoke in favor of church unity, 
he held that the Protestant Episcopal Church could not surrender one 
“jot or tittle” nor change nor abridge its “sacred trust.” Beyond this, 
there is no record of the views he held during his Dakota days. After 
his death, his “pronounced .. . conservative and Churchly views” 
were described in one place as “Anglo-Catholic.” %* 

The only other clergyman of Bishop Walker’s period of whose views 
there is any record is the Reverend William T. Currie of Grand Forks. 
In 1887 he conducted a series of Sunday night discourses on English 
Church history. One of his subjects was the Oxford Movement under 
the title, “The Revival under Dr. Pusey and His Associates.” Some 
years later Currie raised the question of attendance at the services 
of the “denominations.” He did not say that such attendance, when 

* N.D. Churchman, Sept., 1887. The value of this particular visit was pointed out in 
the Churchman: “Visitors from the American Church could not help remarking the 
precision with which the rubrics of the Anglican Church are carried out. There was 
much to be learned. . . .” Dec., 1891. 

* Perry, Bishops of the American Church, 281; The Living Church, May 12, 1917. 

°C. J., 1887, 20-21; N.D. Churchman, July 15, 1889. 

*C. J., 1887, 18; The Living Church, May 12, 1917, 3-4; N.D. Sheaf, Jan., 1919, 18, 
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one’s Episcopal Church was closed, was either right or wrong, but he 
gave an “emphatic ‘no’” to attendance at such services when the 
parish church was open, even if it was, for Episcopalians, a “very 
pleasant way of entertaining themselves.” He quoted The Living 
Church on the serious consequences of attending “strange services.” °° 

Little evidence of the social thought of Episcopal clergymen sur- 
vives from Bishop Walker’s period. The Reverend F. B. Nash, Jr. 
deplored the attempt of the legislature to establish the Louisiana 
State Lottery in North Dakota in 1890. The “miserable business” 
would “never . . . have been thought of ... , but for the financial 
needs of the hour.” The effort was frustrated by reformers. But 
Dakota Territory and, after 1889, the state of North Dakota were 
notorious as centers where divorce could be secured with short resi- 
dence. Bishop Walker declared that Dakota was a “stench in the 
nostrils’ of decent people.®® 

In 1888, the Diocese of South Carolina was debating whether or not 
to seat colored priests at diocesan conventions and to allow them to 
participate in deliberations. To Nash it was incredible that prejudice 
should “so overcome Christian brotherhood and charity as to make 
such a question a burning one at this late date.” He hoped that South 
Carolina would see the issue “in its true light.” 9” 

Bishop Walker, born and bred in New York City, was credited dur- 
ing his days at Calvary Chapel there with “large-hearted sympathies 
for all classes.” The sufferings of farmers and others burdened with 
mortgage prompted in him an outburst of indignation. He spoke of 
“shylock money-loaners who, by a pleasing fiction, are called bankers.” 
Farmers, merchants, mechanics, and professional men were “strangled 
to death because the conscienceless money loaner had his clutch on 
the throat and exacted his blood money.” All those “in the hands 
of the remorseless usurer . . . went down in a maelstrom of ruin.” %° 

Continuous depression created a growing volume of protest by labor 
unions, socialists, and anarchists. In his Convocation address in June, 
1889, Bishop Walker turned to the topic of socialism. “Christianity,” 
he declared, “‘sets forth no theory of the distribution of the instru- 
ments of labor. . . .”” With what the radicals, socialists, and anarchists 
professed to be their “central aim, the improvement of the material 

® N.D. Churchman, July, 1890. The only other hint as to party affiliation was the 
use of the name “Altar Society,’ and a contribution of $5.00 to Nashotah House, a 
High Church seminary in Wisconsin, made by Gethsemane Parish during the Reverend 
B. F. Cooley’s rectorship. 

*% N.D. Churchman, Feb., 1890; C. J., 1887, 27. 


” Tbid., June 1, 1888. 
Cx). 1887, $1. 
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and moral condition of the poor,” the Church must have the “deepest 
sympathy.” 

The Reverend F. B. Nash, Jr., rector at Gethsemane, Fargo, was 
troubled by the growing power of money and property in a period 
of deepening depression. When the Johnstown flood resulted from the 
collapse of a dam holding back a reservoir used by Pittsburgh million- 
aires for recreational purposes, he wrote that it was “the saddest illus- 
tration ever given . . . of the dangerous point which so called ‘vested 
rights of property’ have reached in our midst. . . . It looks to be an- 
other case of — money is everything and the people nothing.” *° 

Business methods, finance, and the “present system of labor,’ he 
maintained, were producing a wonderful crop of millionaires, and bil- 
lionaires would soon come. Yet many workers were near pauperism: 


Are not the millionaire’s millions too sacred to be touched today? Congress 
may double a tax that the poor must pay, it is all very well and proper. Keep 
up the [Civil] war taxes and add to the burdens of want. That is all righteous- 
ness, but if a council of farmers oppressed with debt, and with desperate eyes 
fixed on the approaching sheriff, demands that there shall be a graduated in- 
come tax — why, then is that a terrible state of things, and respectable hands 
are lifted in horror. m 

We have only to go on as we are, and the deluge will come soon enough; and 
it will diligently look after our vanities and our business transactions, and not 
unkindly relieve us of them with a rough and wholesome chastisement.° 


In the American society against which he protested, property accord- 
ing to him was king and held the sceptre of power. All, even the edu- 
cated classes, were “bond servants” of wealth. From this condition 
sprang intemperance, crime, divorce, and pauperism. As the nation 
moved into an unprecedented period of hardship and labor upheaval, 
Nash spoke out against that class in American society from which the 
Episcopal Church was so largely recruited: 


Social conditions are the result of the human will, and not of natural laws 
of selection or even environment. The preacher must convict the people of their 
sins ——and the great sin of all sins is man’s refusal to admit that he is his 
brother’s keeper, and must love his neighbor as himself. Christians must learn 
that they are responsible for social conditions, and the preacher is the man to 
tell them so. But you say all this runs into politics. Granted, but the preacher 
need not run into politics because he preaches these open truths, save in the 
sense in which it is the duty of every citizen to aid in attaining a healthy solu- 
tion of public problems.1° 


*° N.D. Churchman, July 15, 1889. Walker was rephrasing the statement of Christi- 
anity and socialism of the bishops attending the first Lambeth Conference, which had 
taken place the previous summer, 1888. Henry F. May, Protestant Churches and In- 
dustrial America (New York, 1949), 150. 

*° N.D. Churchman, June 15, 1889. 

1 N.D. Churchman, Feb., 1891. 

*2 “The Social Problem,’ N.D. Churchman, June, 1892. 
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As has been seen above, the economic conditions which brought 
about these comments and reactions from North Dakota clergymen 
were responsible for many of Bishop Walker’s problems and worries. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that after ten years of this rigorous and 
troubled life his health failed and he succumbed to a very serious in- 
testinal disorder. This, he was convinced, was “the result of poor 
indigestible food supplied . . . in many places in North Dakota while 
on visitations.” Afflicted with insomnia, a cough, and loss of weight, 
he traveled to Europe in search of recovery.1° 

As if the loss of his health were not enough embarrassment, he was 
further troubled in the following year when two of the most prominent 
laymen in the district filed a petition for “relief” with the Presiding 
Bishop. Sanford A. Hudson of Fargo and B. S. Russell of Jamestown 
sought also to enlist the sympathy and support of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, which supplied funds for the jurisdiction, 
in their effort to remove Walker. The charge was negligence and in- 
difference, which, they claimed, had resulted in vacancies in missions 
and parishes.‘ There were indeed other signs of decline at this time. 
As early as 1886 there was no money for publishing the Convocation 
Journal which did not appear after 1887.°°° In December, 1892, with- 
out notice, The North Dakota Churchman had suspended publication. 

It seems ironic that Bishop Walker, who had spent so much of his 
physical strength and personal fortune in North Dakota, should have 
been the target of such an accusation. So it must have seemed to the 
six clergymen who attended the 1895 Convocation at Devils Lake and 
who, in a letter to the Presiding Bishop, cleared Walker of any re- 
sponsibility for the situation then existing in North Dakota. 

In September, 1896, Bishop Walker traveled to western New York 
to take over temporarily the duties of the late Bishop Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe, who had been the preacher at Walker’s consecration and 
who had died in July. In early October, Walker was elected the third 
Bishop of Western New York. By December, 1896, he had moved 
from Fargo to Buffalo to begin his work as Coxe’s successor.1% 

During his twelve years in North Dakota, Bishop Walker had built 

**8 Walker to Kimber, July 22, 1893, Missionary Society Papers. 

1*'S. A. Hudson and B. S. Russell to W. S. Langford, Oct. 16, 1894, Williams Papers, 
Church Historical Society. Russell, described by a contemporary as “autocratic,” was 
responsible for the removal of Joseph A. Gilfillan from his church at Duluth in 1872, 
see Chapter I, 10-11. 

® C.J., 1887, 5. 

** Letter to Bishop John Williams, Sept. 21, 1895, signed by G. A. Chambers, 
Charles Turner, Charles MacLean, F. J. Tassell, William Gill, and William D. Rees, 


Williams Papers, Church Historical Society. 
*" The Living Church, Oct. 17, 1896, 664; Dec. 26, 1896, 923. 
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twenty-two churches and six rectories. Eighteen of the churches were 
free of debt, and only one rectory was not completely paid for. In 
1883 there had been 314 communicants at sixteen points, cared for 
by six resident clergymen. At the close of his years in North Dakota, 
there were eight resident clergymen serving forty-eight points, and 
some 900 communicants. In the last year of his North Dakota episco- 
pate in which statistics were published, 1887, with 507 communicants 
and ten resident clergymen, the total expenditures by sixteen congre- 
gations amounted to $13,569, or $30.70 per communicant.’®* 

In 1884 the Church was established with buildings in those towns — 
Fargo, Bismarck, and Grand Forks — where today it is sound. Bishop 
Walker proceeded to put up church buildings in many smaller places, 
and in so doing, he was influenced by the prevailing optimism of the 
early eighties. For a decade he continued to build in small towns, still 
confident that the pattern of development in North Dakota was to 
be the same as that of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, or any of the 
regions east of the Mississippi.t°? There was no realization that North 
Dakota, somewhat on the periphery of the United States and part of 
what was once marked on maps as “The Great American Desert,” 
would never support a population equal to that of the average Eastern 
states. Nor did Walker foresee the revolution in transportation that 
would, in the second quarter of the twentieth century, ruin the small 
but promising towns in which he was building. 

Other religious groups in North Dakota had much the same expe- 
rience and misfortunes as had the Episcopal Church during Walker’s 
episcopate. The first Roman Catholic bishop of Fargo, John Shanley, 
who ruled all North Dakota, found most of his forty churches “rude 
shacks,” and his principal church, St. Mary’s in Fargo, formerly a 
Methodist church, a “horrible shack” with a mortgage of $11,000. To 
take care of 11,000 communicants he had thirty priests. The parishes 
they served, barely able to support the priests, contributed little to 
the bishop’s work. He had to “give retreats, preach missions and beg” 
for small amounts.1!° His Bulletin of the Diocese of Fargo, which re- 
ceived very little support from the families to whom he sent it, had 

8 C. J., 1887, 86—40. 

*° In 1890, the Right Reverend John Shanley, first Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Fargo, declared: “We can, the most of us at least, expect to live to see North 
Dakota as thickly settled as Pennsylvania, to see the country dotted with Churches. 
.. .” Gerald M. Weber, “John Shanley, First Bishop of Fargo,” (M.A. thesis, St. Paul’s 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, June, 1951), 50. 


™° Weber, “John Shanley,” pp. 79-81. He was able, however, to have Benedictine 
monks at Devils Lake serve eighteen missions, 85. 
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to be discontinued after seventeen numbers, and his cathedral for 
eight years remained only a foundation. 

The Presbyterian Church in 1887 had seventy-two churches and 
thirty-seven ministers in North Dakota; contributions from its 2,073 
members averaged $19 per year. But not one congregation in ten was 
self-supporting. The depression of 1893 brought a general exodus of 
the clergy — seven out of nine churches in the Bismarck Presbytery 
were vacant; twenty-three of thirty-nine in the Fargo Presbytery were 
without the regular services of a minister. In 1894-1895, of fifty-two 
ministers, only fifteen were pastors paid by their congregations; the 
rest were supported from money received from the national church 
in the East. Many ministers stayed only one year in North Dakota.1? 

By 1887 the Methodists had begun work in 131 places, but had 
given up in twenty-two of them. Fifty-eight of the sixty-five places 
in the North Dakota Conference in 1888 were receiving missionary 
aid. The Methodist Board of Home Missions’ annual appropriation for 
North Dakota amounted to $9,500 — nearly twice the sum the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society made available to the Episcopal 
Church in North Dakota.1** 

The niggardliness of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
suggested by the comparison between support given Bishop Walker 
and that given to Methodist missionaries in North Dakota, made any 
greater effectiveness in his work impossible. There is little doubt that 
many Episcopalians and Anglicans were lost to other denominations 
because regular services by resident priests could not be provided 
immediately at some of the places where churches were later built.1"* 

Bishop James D. Morrison, who took charge of North Dakota in 
1897, gave his evaluation of the work done from 1884 to 1896 in these 
words: “Only a bishop can know how faithfully and patiently Bishop 
Walker must have toiled to accomplish what has been done.” 11° 

™ Ibid., 117, 81. 

™ McKechnie, “Spiritual Pioneering,” 28, 37, 24, 36. 

™ Armstrong, History of the Methodist Church in North Dakota, 77-81, 12. 

™4 Cameron Mann in “The Episcopal Church in the Red River Valley,” History of 
the Red River Valley, Past and Present, I, 428, estimated that if Walker could have 
secured an adequate staff of priests, the strength of the Episcopal Church in the Red 
River Valley would have been over 7,000 instead of the 777 communicants on record in 
1909. This is undoubtedly too high a figure, but there is certainly much truth in his 
contention. ) 

™® CO. J., 1897, 7. Morrison doubted that any missionary jurisdiction had mission 


churches to compare in appearance and quality with those erected of prairie boulders in 
Bishop Walker’s time. 
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Samuel C. Edsall: A New Beginning 


Aurnoves Bishop Walker left North Dakota in September, 1896, it 
was not until May, 1897, that Presiding Bishop John Williams ap- 
proached the Right Reverend James Dow Morrison, Missionary Bishop 
of Duluth, to make a visitation of the vacant jurisdiction. Bishop Mor- 
rison accordingly visited every mission where his presence was re- 
quired and returned afterward to his own jurisdiction. 

Dissatisfied with the lack of overall direction following Bishop 
Walker’s departure, nine of the ten clergymen in North Dakota met 
at Grand Forks on July 27, 1897.* They organized a clericus with 
F. J. Tassell, registrar, Charles Turner, secretary, and W. D. Rees, 
treasurer. Others present were E. S. Peake, who at this time was 
chaplain of the Church Schools at Faribault, Minnesota, and a lay- 
man, J. S. Sinclair, of Lakota. The group prepared a report for the 
national Episcopal Church press in which it listed 713 communicants 
served by eleven clergymen whose salaries totaled $8,290. With $2,011 
in arrears on this figure, “owing to hard times and poor crops,” clergy- 
men in North Dakota were hampered by conditions that would have 
been considered intolerable by their colleagues in the eastern United 
States. Isolated because of heavy traveling expenses, they were “prac- 
tically homeless and churchless wanderers.” They urged the appoint- 
ment of one or two archdeacons who, because of the itinerant nature 
of their work, would be able to look after the scattered communi- 
cants.* 

In September, 1897, Bishop Morrison agreed “with great reluc- 
tance” to assume the additional duty of acting as Bishop of North 

* Most of the material for this chapter has been taken from the Convocation Journals 
for the appropriate years, since there is an unbroken series of them during this period. 
Except where indicated by footnotes, all information has been drawn from this source. 


*The Living Church, Aug. 7, 1897, 419, 423. The report was signed by Irving 
McElroy, Charles MacLean, and H. J. Sheridan. 
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Dakota, as he believed the Church was expecting him to take on a 
work beyond his strength. 

Morrison, although born in New York, was educated in Canada, 
was ordained by Canadian bishops, and had served a mission at Hem- 
mingford, Ontario, from 1869 to 1871. Taking up work in the Diocese 
of Albany and serving for sixteen years as Archdeacon of Ogdensburg, 
he was a favorite of the Right Reverend William C. Doane, first 
Bishop of Albany, who endeavored to have him elected Coadjutor of 
that diocese.” 

The concern expressed by the clericus in July was demonstrated to 
be well founded when the Convocation was held at Fargo in Novem- 
ber, 1897. There were eight lay delegates representing Fargo, Mayville, 
Devils Lake, Jamestown, and Lakota. Other missions and parishes, 
including Grand Forks, Casselton, and Lisbon, were unrepresented. 
Two of the clergymen resident in the jurisdiction in July had left in 
the intervening three months, And there were few indications of op- 
timism in the report of the acting bishop. Morrison told the groups 
that he had no plans of his own nor any for carrying out Bishop 
Walker’s. Indeed, he did not even know what Walker’s plans for North 
Dakota might have been. There was implied criticism of the former 
bishop in Morrison’s statement that if he were Bishop of North Da- 
kota, he would limit his work to those parts of the state where the 
population was concentrated. He planned, nevertheless, to fill as many 
vacancies as possible. 

At Grand Forks, Bishop Morrison found St. Paul’s in the skillful 
hands of the Reverend Anthon T. Gesner, who had organized a vested 
choir and a Women’s Auxiliary, and had enlarged the church build- 
ing. There was rapid and healthy growth in the parish, “making Grand 
Forks a stronghold of sound Churchmen.”*® No such vigor was in 
evidence at Fargo, and the bishop was shocked at the wholly inade- 
quate physical plant at Gethsemane Church. He was certain that the 
parishioners were “reserving their energies that they might erect .. . 
a stately ... Church .. . in keeping with the principal town of the 
state and the residence of the bishop.” His needling had its effect, for 
the long-postponed construction of a new Gethsemane was under way 
by May, 1898. 

The Devils Lake field, stretching 150 miles from Lakota to Minot 
and sixty-six miles from Devils Lake to Rolla near the Canadian bor- 
der, was the charge of the Reverend Charles Turner, a “heroic. . . 

* George E. DeMille, A History of the Diocese of Albany, 1704-1923 (Philadelphia, 
1946), 127. Bishop Morrison refused to speak of Methodist, Presbyterian, or Baptist 


“churches.” He regularly referred to them as “places of worship.” 
8 Wilkins, History of St. Paul’s Parish, 11. 
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uncomplaining . . . missionary.” The Church of the Advent in Devils 
Lake, hard hit by removals as a result of the trying days of the early 
1890’s, had but nineteen families made up of forty-one communicants.* 

In the lower Red River Valley at Park River, ten communicants 
were holding services in the Baptist building. At St. Thomas there was 
no church, but a parsonage had been purchased. At Bathgate, there 
was a church but neither rectory nor resident clergyman, The congre- 
gation of what is now known as the Church of the Redeemer built and 
paid for a parsonage in 1898, and Bishop Morrison placed the Rever- 
end D. H. Clarkson in charge.’ To the south in Walsh County, the 
work which Bishop Walker had begun among the Swedish settlers 
was continued. Three missions in three townships held services in the 
Swedish language for fifty communicants.® 

But at all too many places the Church was very weak. The stone 
churches at Sanborn and Lisbon were unoccupied, and Wahpeton was 
without regular services. At Mayville, not one of the seven communi- 
cants would make a pledge toward the salary of a clergyman. The 
mortgaged Church of St. John the Baptist at Larimore had been 
rented for use as a school, much to the chagrit of Bishop Morrison, 
who hoped that “nothing of the kind will happen again in North 
Dakota.” He restored its churchly appointments and opened it for 
services. The Crary church, badly in need of repairs, had been closed, 
its lectern Bible and communion vessels in the possession of a nearby 
farmer. Various merchants and the Scandinavian Methodists were 
seeking to buy the building. There was only one Sunday school and 
one women’s guild in the District’s many missions. 

Notwithstanding his reluctance to develop a program for North 
Dakota, Bishop Morrison opened new work in several places. On 
January 13, 1898, Episcopal services were conducted for the first time 
in the historic town of Medora in Billings County. Held in the school- 
house, they were well attended, but there were no communicants in 
the town; on nearby ranches, however, there were five.’ At Langdon, 
ten communicants were organized as the Mission of the Holy Spirit 
in May, 1898. At the same time at a smaller place, Milton, eleven 
communicants were organized as All Saints’ Mission. 

The work of opening the new missions and conducting services in 
missions which were vacant at one time or another during 1897 and 
1898 — Mandan, Bismarck, Buffalo, Casselton, Wahpeton, Mayville, 

*The Living Church, May 22, 1897, 179. Giving at Devils Lake amounted to more 
than $50 per family. 

5 Ibid., Aug. 27, 1898, 479. 


® Ibid., Feb. 9, 1895, 799. 
7 Ibid., July 2, 1898, 319. 
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Northwood, Larimore, and Park River—was done by the Reverend 
T. H. M. Villiers-Appleby, general missionary and archdeacon. In 
addition to Appleby, who had served Grace Church, Pembina, ten 
years earlier, Bishop Morrison added seven efficient clergymen. Among 
these was the Reverend Daniel H. Clarkson, already noted at Bath- 
gate, and the Reverend William Watson, who, although stationed at 
St. Vincent, Minnesota, held regular services in Pembina.® 

Bishop Morrison’s stop-gap care of North Dakota came to an end 
with the election of a new bishop for the jurisdiction. The Right Rev- 
erend Samuel Cook Edsall, second bishop of North Dakota, was born 
March 4, 1860, at Dixon, Illimois, the son of a former attorney-general 
of Illinois. He attended Racine College from 1873 to 1879; upon gradu- 
ation, he read law at his father’s Chicago office and practiced there 
from 1881 to 1886. His interest in the ministry began with service as 
a lay reader in an institution for incurables in 1883, and three years 
later he entered Western Theological Seminary. In 1887 he began 
mission work in an area on Chicago’s North Clark Street which de- 
veloped into St. Peter’s parish. Graduating from seminary in 1889 
after having been ordained deacon and priest a year earlier, he began 
his ministry at St. Peter’s Church. In 1898 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Episcopate of Iowa, but in late October of the same 
year, the House of Bishops elected him Bishop of North Dakota. 
Among his consecrators at St. Peter’s Church on St. Paul’s day, 1899, 
were the Bishop of Chicago, under whom he had served, and the man 
he was to succeed, the Right Reverend William D. Walker, as well 
as the Right Reverend M. N. Gilbert, Bishop Coadjutor of Minne- 
sota. Present from North Dakota were the Reverend A. T. Gesner of 
Grand Forks, B.S. Russell of Jamestown, General and Mrs. Alexander 
Hughes of Bismarck, and Colonel Amasa P. Peake of Valley City. In 
North Dakota, services were held that day at Pembina, Dickinson, 
Park River, Lisbon, Fargo, Devils Lake, Forest River, and Grand 
Forks.® 

En route from Chicago to Fargo, Bishop Edsall stopped on Febru- 
ary 3, 1899, at St. Paul to consult with Archdeacon Appleby about his 
new work in North Dakota. Appleby agreed to continue the work he 
had done under Bishop Morrison—that of ministering to vacant 
missions. The archdeacon’s salary had been paid out of that part of 
the appropriation for the salary of the Bishop of North Dakota which 
Morrison did not use. Now, providentially, a legacy from Caroline 
Tallman of New York was available for this purpose. During the 


® The Living Church, July 2, 1898, 319; Aug. 27, 1898, 479. 
® Ibid., Nov. 5, 1898, 737; The Record, Oct., 1898, 128. 
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months when Bishop Edsall was becoming acquainted with his new 
field, the tireless archdeacon held services throughout North Dakota 
until August 1, 1899, when the money was exhausted. 

Even so, the new bishop had a heavy load. With the resignation of 
the Reverend Roderick J. Mooney as rector of Gethsemane Church, 
Fargo, Bishop Edsall served in that capacity for five months until 
November, 1900, when the Reverend Hugh L. Burleson accepted the 
post. On the very Sunday that Burleson took charge of Gethsemane 
Church, the Reverend Anthon T. Gesner announced his resignation as 
rector of St. Paul’s at Grand Forks. As St. Paul’s was “the central 
parish” in North Dakota, the bishop threw himself “into the breach” 
and served it through January, 1901. For eight of twelve months in 
1900-1901, the bishop gave his Sundays to Gethsemane and St. Paul’s. 

Since so many places were without pastoral care and so many of 
his clergymen new to their fields, Bishop Edsall made many visitations 
“trying to get the wheels of progress started.” But he found that the 
demands of his health, study, and correspondence necessitated a great 
reduction in travel. Except in the case of vacancies in towns or villages 
where there were church buildings, he limited himself to an annual 
visitation. 

By the time his first Convocation met in 1899, Bishop Edsall had 
concluded that the first need of the Church in North Dakota was a 
“suitable Episcopal residence for its Bishop.” Such a house would pro- 
vide storage for records and archives and offer hospitality to the clergy, 
“which is seripturally defined as a duty of the Episcopal office.” From 
Bishop Walker at the time of his consecration, Edsall had received 
$8,205, deeds to a city block in Fargo, a quarter section of land in 
Foster County, and title to the Cathedral Car. With some of the 
money he purchased a lot near the Northern Pacific railway in Fargo, 
and with $4,000 of his own funds which he loaned to Gethsemane 
Church on the security of a mortgage on the house, he put up what 
he termed a “dignified structure in the colonial style, spacious, com- 
fortable and home-like.” It was equipped with modern plumbing, and 
in addition to its hot-water heating plant, there were five brick fire- 
places to ensure “physical comfort, even in our coldest weather.” At 
the rear of the lot, a barn was built of lumber taken from the dis- 
mantled shed of the Cathedral Car. 

At the time of his arrival in North Dakota, Bishop Edsall had 
found the much-publicized car in need of repairs in its shed on the 
Northern Pacific track, and more than $100 in arrears in its rent. 
While the car had attracted much attention, it was too cumbersome 
and expensive to be practical. Moreover, it ran only at the conveni- 
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ence of the railroads, and as their business increased, they were less 
and less disposed to move the car free of charge. The bishop, unable 
to pay for its handling by the railroads, sent it to Carrington to be 
used as a chapel.?° 

It was inevitable that Edsall should find in his new rae atte 
much immediate and urgent work of “cleaning up and straightening 
out” as a result of having been nearly thirty months without a resi- 
dent bishop. In the realm of administrative and legal matters, he 
supervised the drafting of two bills for the state legislature by Seth 
Newman, a Fargo attorney and member of Gethsemane parish. One 
exempted church property — including rectories and bishop’s houses 
—from taxation. The other allowed churches and religious societies 
to carry on affairs in accordance with their own by-laws or canons. 
After these were enacted into law, the bishop turned his attention to 
the constitution and canons, of which his jurisdiction seemed to have 
two sets, and to the church law on registers and transfer letters. 
He found that records were “very largely neglected in North Da- 
kota.” 

Bishop Edsall observed certain problems in planting the Church on 
the frontier. A missionary was often successful when he first appeared 
in a new town, but interest in his services soon fell off as “civilization” 
came in the form of fraternal lodges, hotels, and women’s clubs. The 
basic difficulty, however, was that Episcopal Church people in North 
Dakota were so scattered that there were not enough in any one place 
to make it possible for them to support a clergyman without liberal 
outside help.’? There was a “golden opportunity . . . never to return” 
to establish the Church on the Dakota frontier, but the increased 
financial aid for which the bishop begged was not forthcoming. For 
the year, September, 1898—September, 1899, the Board of Missions had 
allotted $4,413.51 for work among whites in North Dakota, and $810 
for work among the Indians. In 1900, Bishop Edsall announced that 
the Board had made North Dakota a special grant of $1,100 for 1900, 
$900 for 1901, and $700 for 1902. Yet for the fiscal year, July, 1900- 
June, 1901, the regular appropriation was $4,756.37, or $470.14 less 
than it had been two years earlier. Upon receipt of a gift of $900 from 
a Pennsylvania donor, the amount was equal to that received in 1898- 
1899. Bishop Edsall himself secured from Eastern donors another 

Cameron Mann, “The Episcopal Church in the Red River Valley,” History of the 
Red River Valley, Past and Present, I, 431. 

4 N.D. Sheaf, Feb., 1902, 4. 

“The Living Church, Nov. 3, 1900, 12-13, an address by Bishop Edsall at the 
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$713.87. Accordingly, the total aid from outside was $6,370.24."* Within 
the state many people manifested “too great conservatism (to call it 
by no harsher name) . .. in giving to... . the Church.” Edsall at- 
tributed their reluctance to long periods without regular services. 
Failure to contribute, however, no matter what the reason, had an 
adverse effect upon the people, he believed. “Nothing pauperizes a 
people more, and more deadens their Spiritual interest, than to culti- 
vate in them the idea that they are always to be getting and never 
giving. . . . Men care so little for that which costs them nothing.” * 

Bishop Edsall augmented the income of his jurisdiction by appeals 
abroad. In the year 1899-1900, gifts which came as a result of these 
appeals totaled an amount half that contributed by North Dakota 
missions and parishes. Twenty-six contributions came from regions 
other than Minnesota and Chicago. In June, 1899, in an effort to 
mobilize the resources of the state, the bishop brought about the re- 
organization of the District’s branch of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions, which Walker had established in 1890. 

Having such limited resources at his disposal, Bishop Edsall put 
aside the idea, lingering since Walker’s day, that.Church schools be 
established in the jurisdiction. These, he reminded his people, needed 
a generous endowment or they would be “a constant cause of expense 
and anxiety, absorbing money and energy that might be more effec- 
tively used in direct evangelistic work.” On the other hand, he in- 
sisted on the value of rectories; in many instances, he felt, they were 
more important to the success of a mission than a church building. 
Better it was to forego ornaments, towers, bells, and expensive organs 
than to be without a rectory, for with low salaries and high rents, a 
rectory was a necessity to attract and hold an efficient clergyman. The 
bishop turned aside, also, from what he thought was one of his prede- 
cessor’s mistakes—the construction of expensive buildings in the 
mission fields. He explained his opinion to his first Convocation in 
this way: 

I am convinced, a result of my observations since coming to North Dakota, 


that small frame Churches, paid for, are better investments than more preten- 
tious structures encumbered with a debt. If the town grows and the mission 


* Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society .. . 1899, 76-77. In the prairie prov- 
inces of Canada the Church of England was handicapped by steadily reduced funds 
from the official missionary societies of the English Church and very small gifts from 
eastern Canada. Even so, in Saskatchewan, sixteen clergymen were at work at that 
time. The Living Church, March 23, 1901, 767. 

* The Episcopalian’s axiomatic pride in his church and his neglect of its finances is 
alluded to in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s well-known estimate of the churches: “If we 
could get religion like a Baptist, . . . [be] proud of it like an Episcopalian, pay for 
it like a Presbyterian. . . .” Forward Day by Day, Advent, 1953—Pre-Lent, 1954, 50. 
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prospers, it is always possible to enlarge and beautify. While, if the town de- 
cays, or is given over to an exclusively Norwegian population, we can either 
move the church across the prairies to some point where it can be sustained, 
or at the worst, less money is lying idle in unused property. 


Although there was implied criticism of Bishop Walker in this 
statement, he declared: “We must hold what we have in North 
Dakota. I am opposed to selling any of our Church property, espe- 
cially where we have remaining a loyal nucleus of Church people.” 
To hold all or most points where services had begun and property 
acquired would require an increase in the staff of clergy. Realizing 
that it would be impossible to secure many “earnest and capable 
clergymen .. . willing to work ... for from six to eight hundred 
dollars a year,” he insisted upon lay services at more and more points. 
In 1899-1900, such services were held over long periods at Wahpeton, 
Walhalla, Lisbon, and Williston, and over shorter periods at Inkster, 
Carrington, and Dickey. The proof of the value of such services was 
the record of over forty confirmations at the seven places. At Park 
River and Dickinson, where the people were without the ministra- 
tions of a priest for months at a time, and at Lisbon as well, Sunday 
schools were conducted by the laity. Thus lay readers were able to 
hold a congregation together until the missionaries which the bishop 
hoped to supply could arrive."® 

The shortage of clergy which had characterized the Episcopal Church 
in North Dakota from the outset had cost it dearly. Through irregu- 
lar, infrequent services, even many Canadians who were communi- 
cants of the Church of England had been lost to other bodies. Men 
were scarce and outstanding ones extremely rare. The Reverend 
Messrs. Gesner and Sheridan, both present when Edsall arrived in 
the district, were men of particular merit. The former, however, left 
almost immediately, but the bishop was able to make effective use 
of the peculiar missionary talents of the latter. Relinquishing Grace 
Church, Jamestown, in September, 1900, Sheridan became a general 
missionary serving Carrington, Fessenden, Harvey, New Rockford, 
Towner, Rugby, Leeds, Bottineau, Minot, and Williston — places 
stretching northward toward the Canadian border and westward 
toward Montana. 

The bishop brought into his jurisdiction several men, including the 
Reverend Owen F. Jones at Devils Lake, and three brothers, Edward 
Welles, Hugh L., and John Keble Burleson. Born in Minnesota, they 
were the sons of the Reverend Solomon S. Burleson, a former New 

S.C. Edsall to Arthur S. Lloyd, Dec. 12, 1899, Church Historical Society. Bishop 


Edsall urged lay readers to wear cassock and surplice for churchly effect and to stimu- 
late interest in lay services. 
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England lawyer, who had been influenced to enter the Episcopal min- 
istry by Bishop Henry B. Whipple. Edward Welles Burleson came to 
Larimore in 1899, from which point he served Mayville also. He was 
soon followed by Hugh Latimer Burleson, later to become first Dean 
of Gethsemane Cathedral, and in 1901 by John Keble Burleson, rector 
at St. Paul’s, Grand Forks. When the fourth brother, Guy P. Burle- 
son, came in 1904, there existed a situation unique in the American 
Church: four brothers serving in one jurisdiction. Although they dif- 
fered in personality, they were all able and industrious. The results 
of their work in North Dakota were, wrote Bishop Mann several years 
later, “a large part of its best assets.” 

Despite additions to and changed patterns in the mission field, 
Bishop Edsall recognized that he had too many points served by too 
few men. There could be little positive growth in missions where there 
was but one service a month. At best, the work was always accom- 
plished in the face of difficulties. As the Church lacked buildings at 
many points, services could be held only on weekdays. Even when a 
church was available, it was usually not possible to rent it for more 
than one Sunday at a time. Travel was not yet easy. Unable to afford 
a horse, the Reverend Charles Wright got about his field including 
Walshville, Grafton, Walhalla, Crystal, and Ardoch on a bicycle. 
When it was too windy or muddy for cycling, he walked. The bishop 
traveled in winter by sleigh, often as much as twenty or thirty miles 
in blizzards. Once in January, 1901, the driver of a sleigh which took 
Edsall from Cando to Rolla had to follow the telegraph poles because 
both the road and the railroad tracks were buried in snow. In spring, 
dust storms replaced blizzards. Torrential rains made roads impass- 
able for farmers trying to attend services. Once at Plymouth school 
near Lisbon, the bishop preached to three men who had braved rain 
and mud to hear him.*® 

In Fargo, Bishop Edsall urged the parishioners of Gethsemane 
Church to replace their frame building, which had been in use for 
twenty-eight years. He believed that because it was “shabby and in- 
adequate,” it inflicted many unnecessary discomforts on the congre- 
gation. Plans for construction of a new building had to be altered, 
however, with the return of an agricultural depression. Although the 
plans had called for the use of stone, it was completed in wood because 
of the shortage of funds. The result of this compromise was unique 
im church architecture. Bishop Walker came from his Diocese of West- 
ern New York to preach the morning and evening sermons on Febru- 
ary 11, 1900, on the occasion of its formal opening. More than 300 


* The Living Church, Feb. 9, 1901, 565. 
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persons attended these services, and the offerings totaled $400. Walker 
himself contributed $700 toward the cost of the pews. 

It was Bishop Edsall’s desire that the new building become a pro- 
cathedral. On April 17, 1900, the Reverend R. J. Mooney suggested 
the creation of a legal corporation called “The Bishop, Chancellor, and 
Standing Committee of the Church” in North Dakota, and on the 
following day, application was made for articles of incorporation. The 
parish voted on June 11, 1900, to deed its property to “The Chapter 
of Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo.’ This chapter was incorporated on 
August 8, 1900; on September 2, the property was transferred to the 
Corporation in ceremonies which set the building apart as a cathedral. 
The Reverend F. B. Nash, Jr., rector of the parish from 1886 to 1895, 
preached the morning and evening sermons. The transformation of 
status was completed when on November 4, Hugh L. Burleson was 
instituted as the first Dean of Gethsemane Cathedral. 

Having failed in 1884 to acquire cathedral status for St. Paul’s, the 
Grand Forks congregation saw in Bishop Edsall’s coming another 
opportunity to gain this distinction. Under the Reverend Anthon T. 
Gesner, who had come from St. Paul in 1896, conditions had improved 
greatly. Shortly after his arrival the depression had begun to lift, and 
the small “Gothic” building was enlarged to seat 350 persons. The 
offer by the congregation at Easter, 1899, of its newly remodeled 
church to attain cathedral status was again refused by the bishop. 
The search for a milder climate led to Gesner’s resignation the follow- 
ing year.1’ Hoping to trim expenses, the parish called for its next 
rector a bachelor, the Reverend John Keble Burleson from the Diocese 
of Michigan, who at the age of thirty-two had already displayed con- 
siderable ability.*® 

North of Grand Forks the fortunes of the Episcopal Church varied 
from place to place. St. Andrew’s Mission at Ardoch, with a rectory 
but no church, had eleven communicants under the care of the Rev- 
erend Duncan Munro, and was able to weather the depression by 
virtue of fairly regular Sunday services. At nearby Inkster, St. Philip’s 
Mission was without priest, rectory, or chapel, but lay services were 
held at the W. A. Scouton home. St. Bartholomew’s at Forest River, 
which boasted a population of 300, had thirty communicants when 
St. James’ at Grafton, where the population was 3,000, had only 
twenty-eight.’® 

™ Wilkins, History of St. Paul’s Parish, 11. 

8 John Keble Burleson, “The Missionary Spirit,” in The Living Church, Oct. 28, 
1899, 587-588. 


* N.D. Sheaf, April, 1908, 9. St. Paul’s at Grand Forks, population 8,000, had only 
192 communicants. 
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At St. Thomas, another of the Red River Valley points bearing the 
name of an Ontario town, the small number of Church people raised 
$1,750 of the $2,200 used to build St. John’s Church. The building, 
fully paid for, was consecrated on August 12, 1900, only to see its 
vicar, the Reverend D. H. Clarkson, leave for Grace Church, James- 
town, on September 1. A long vacancy, ending with the coming of 
“Father” William Watson in March, 1901, set back the work at St. 
Thomas as well as at Bathgate, which had also been under Clarkson’s 
care? 

Watson served St. Thomas and Bathgate from Pembina. In charge 
of St. Vincent, Minnesota, and drawing two thirds of his salary from 
the Missionary District of Duluth, he found three or four faithful fam- 
ilies at Pembina in August, 1898. Reopening a small Sunday school, 
he and the Women’s Working Society set about reoutfitting neglected 
Grace Church. Between June, 1900, and June, 1901, he held 114 serv- 
ices for twenty-five communicants and their families. Among those 
added by confirmation was Mrs. Charles Cavileer, wife of the North 
Dakota pioneer. 

Financial difficulties troubled St. James’ Mission at Northwood. 
The American Church Building Society had made possible construc- 
tion of a building, but in 1899 it threatened foreclosure to recover its 
$700 loan. Bishop Edsall believed that a “wide awake clergyman” as 
vicar of St. James’ could “‘make’ some Church people” to take the 
place of those who had moved away, and he placed Edward Welles 
Burleson in charge. Though the innovation of a vested choir aroused 
a “more general interest . . . among dissenters,” no startling growth 
ensued. 

On the Great Northern line west of Grand Forks, the Church of the 
Advent at Devils Lake (population 2,000) marked time as a result of 
the blow to the town’s fortunes which occurred when the division 
point of the railroad was moved to Minot. At nearby Minnewaukan 
there was an unorganized mission with sixteen communicants served 
by the Reverend W. D. Rees, missionary to the Sioux at Fort Totten. 
At York, the Church had a great opportunity, for in this town of 
approximately 300 people, there was no church building of any de- 
nomination. Under the care of the Reverend Charles Turner, com- 
municant strength increased from three to six between 1899 and 1901. 

Bishop Walker had once visited Rugby in the Cathedral Car, and 
the Reverend Charles Turner had held an occasional service there, 
but it was the Reverend Henry J. Sheridan who began regular visits 
to the town. Holding services in either the Masonic hall or the court- 


” The Living Church, Sept. 1, 1900, 570. 
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house, the results of his efforts were the most gratifying of those at 
any of the many points he visited. On March 26, 1901, St. Paul’s 
Mission was organized at Rugby.”! 

Conditions were little better in the older centers to the south than 
in most northern points. At Mayville, Calvary Church was much 
weakened by “removals, long vacancies in the pastorate, and bitter 
denominational opposition.” Bishop Edsall hoped to “hold the fort” 
because of the beautiful debt-free church and because of the Normal 
School which was located in the town. The condition of Holy Trinity, 
Lisbon, was even worse, for it had been closed for seven years prior 
to Edsall’s coming. At Sanborn, the long disused and much decayed 
building of Christ Church was in part torn down and rebuilt. At Buf- 
falo, a revival of interest began with the coming in June, 1899, of the 
Reverend T. H. J. Walton, who secured altar furnishings in seasonal 
colors and an altar cross for Calvary Church. All Saints’ at Valley City 
had undergone many difficulties with the departure of the Reverend 
B. M. Spurr in 1892. A new day began in the fall of 1899 when the 
Reverend L. G. Moultrie was named vicar.?? 

The position of the church at Wahpeton was satisfactory in a mate- 
rial way. The building and rectory were in good condition and free of 
debt, but there had been a long vacancy. With aid from the Board of 
Missions, the Reverend T. H. J. Walton came as vicar in September, 
1900. 

In the west at Dickinson, St. John’s Church had been closed for 
some years. Though in poor health himself, the Reverend J. P. Lytton 
was able to revive interest in paying off the debt on the building after 
his arrival in 1898. Neither he nor his successor stayed long, however, 
and in July, 1901, the Reverend J. Hume Dobbyn, then in deacon’s 
orders, came to St. John’s.?° 

As early as the spring of 1893, that energetic priest, the Reverend 
Charles Turner, had made the first of a series of occasional visits to 
Minot, but rapid development of the Mission of the Incarnation began 
with the arrival of the Reverend Henry J. Sheridan. In November, 
1900, a chapel was begun and, because of a “lumber war” it was built 
at a great saving to the people. Forty-five persons attended the first 
service held in this building on October 30, 1901. In the following 
March, the name of the mission was changed to All Saints’.** 

Bishop Edsall, in the company of Charles Turner, visited Williston 
in September, 1899, to hold two services in the Congregational church. 

4 Ole T. Tofsrud, Fifty Years in Pierce County, 1943, 69; N.D. Sheaf, Feb., 1902, 11. 

2 The Living Church, March 30, 1901, 797. 


* Tbid., May 13, 1899, 31. 
*4 N.D. Sheaf, Nov., 1903, 6; Feb., 1902, 10. 
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In April, 1900, on the occasion of another visit by the bishop, St. 
Peter’s Mission and a Sunday school were organized. Services were 
provided by lay readers and by the Reverend H. J. Sheridan, who in 
1901 held one Sunday service monthly. When neither church nor hall 
could be rented on Sunday, his visits were changed to weekdays. 

With the return of prosperity and confidence, the bishop sought to 
establish the Church at new points. In many instances these places 
had been visited in earlier days by priest or the bishop without the 
establishment of missions. Thus, the Reverend F. J. Tassell had visited 
Towner, in McHenry County, in 1890 when there were no church 
buildings in the town. There was a “preference” in the community, 
he believed, for an Episcopal structure, but if one were to be built, 
it would have to be shared by other groups. “The wisdom of the ser- 
pent,” which might have found a solution to the problem, was not 
forthcoming in his day. A decade later when the Reverend H. J. Sheri- 
dan held monthly services in Towner, St. Mark’s Mission, organized 
in April, 1900, met at the Presbyterian church.” 

Meeting at first in the Presbyterian church at Rolla, St. John’s 
Mission gained a church building because of the failure of the Indian 
work at Belcourt on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. The chapel 
was moved twelve miles from Belcourt to Rolla, a chancel and pews 
were added, and the first service was held on Easter, 1901, by the Rev- 
erend Harvey Kerstetter. He left shortly thereafter for further study 
at Seabury Divinity School, and services were discontinued.?° 

Langdon was a “lively business town” in the early 1890’s when the 
Presbyterian church, built with liberal support from the many English 
and Canadian Anglicans and Episcopalians, was used for occasional 
Episcopal services. By Bishop Edsall’s time, however, the Reverend 
John Caldwell found very few enthusiastic members among the eight 
families and eleven communicants in the town, and those “discour- 
aged and . . . about to give up,” while others were “affiliated with 
the sects and indifferent to the Church.” In 1900 the Reverend Ed- 
ward W. Burleson organized Holy Spirit Mission, but the name was 
soon changed to St. James’. Burleson believed a chapel was a neces- 
sity, for without Sunday “priestly ministrations,” progress could not 
be assured. The mission was still without a building in January, 1901, 
when the Reverend Samuel Currie of Park River replaced Burleson.2? 

On the upper Pembina River at the old French Canadian, halfbreed 
village of St. Joseph (later Walhalla), St. Peter’s Mission 2° was organ- 

*° N.D. Churchman, Jan., 1890. °° The Living Church, Feb., 1901, 565. 

** N.D. Churchman, July, 1892. 


** Bishop Edsall named three missions in North Dakota “St. Peter’s” in honor of his 
first parish in Chicago. The other two were at Park River and Williston. 
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ized in January, 1899, by Bishop Edsall, who arranged for the purchase 
of an unused school building. Archdeacon Appleby visited Walhalla in 
April of the same year to direct alteration of the structure by the addi- 
tion of a chancel. On June 4, 1900, the first service in the new building 
was conducted by the bishop. Beginning in September, the Reverend 
Charles Wright paid a monthly visit to the mission’s new building — 
still without pews and choir stalls. 

Carrington, in Foster County, was almost entirely Anglo-Saxon 
when founded in 1883. By 1899, however, when Bishop Edsall visited 
the town and preached in the court house, German immigrants had 
begun to replace the native element in the population. Instead of 
building a church for the small congregation, he stationed the Cathe- 
dral Car—no longer the bishop’s church—in Carrington. A lay 
reader held Sunday services in the car until winter when extreme 
cold made it impossible to continue.?° 

Far to the west in Billings County, Bishop Edsall visited the his- 
toric hamlet of Medora, famous on account of its former residents, 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Marquis de Mores. The bishop arranged 
weekly lay services and a Sunday school to be held in the school- 
house, which were the only religious services in the village at that 
time.°®° 

St. Ansgarius, Adams, with forty-two Swedish-speaking communi- 
cants; St. Peter’s, Park River; St. John the Baptist, Larimore, and 
Ascension, Fordville, continued in their status as missions. Occasional 
services which did not lead to the establishment of missions were held 
at Bowesmont, Drayton, Neche, Bottineau, New Rockford, Dickey, 
Harvey, and Elliott. The value of maintaining such missions and serv- 
ices is suggested by the record of confirmations in 1899. Of 146 con- 
firmands, thirty-two were from seven of these congregations. 

Indian work under Bishop Edsall continued in much the same pat- 
tern and tempo as in Bishop Walker’s time, with both leadership and 
financial support insufficient for the vastness of the field. At the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation where the Episcopal Indians made up only a 
small fraction of the 1,800 Chippewa, Wellington Salt was lay reader 
and catechist. A teacher in the government school, Salt was admitted 
to candidacy for permanent deacon’s orders by Bishop Edsall. When 
an outbreak of smallpox closed the school, the government sent Salt 
to South Dakota. Since there was no one to replace him, services at 
Turtle Mountains and Dunseith were discontinued. 

*° The car was sold in the fall of 1901 for $1,000, which was applied to the mortgage 


on the bishop’s house. 
° The Living Church, Dec. 2, 1899, 712. 
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The largest Indian work at the time was at Fort Totten where, 
although more than half the reservation was pagan, a group of seventy- 
four Episcopal families was identified with St. Mark’s Mission. Assist- 
ing the Reverend William D. Rees, who had ministered to these 
people since the 1880’s, was John S. Brown, a half-breed Sioux cate- 
chist and postulant for orders from Cannon Ball. Rees had learned the 
Dacotah language very quickly and was a favorite of the Indians. In 
his years on the reservation, he had baptized 305 Indians and pre- 
sented 276 for confirmation.*+ 

On the Missouri River, work continued at Cannon Ball with the 
forty-eight families of St. James’ Church. From his base at Fort Tot- 
ten, the Reverend William D. Rees supervised Thomas P. Ashley and 
Charles Prettyflute, the latter a native lay reader who opened a new 
field to the north at Porcupine. Prettyflute’s work was cut short by 
his death from tuberculosis, but his place was taken by Alexander 
His-War and John S. Brown, and the work continued under Ashley’s 
direction. By 1900, one of Prettyflute’s converts, Red Hail,*? became 
the leading figure in the group at Porcupine which was working to put 
up a building for services held by another native lay reader, Martin 
Prettyfeather. 

Rees visited Ashley—now in permanent deacon’s orders— four 
times a year, making the long journey of more than 300 miles across 
the plains from Fort Totten. Such long-distance supervision was not 
enough, however. The conditions of the Indians had generally im- 
proved, but the group was troubled by “strifes, bickerings and Jeal- 
ousies” as they abandoned their old ways. A resident “judicious white 
priest” was needed, Bishop Edsall believed, if “approximate justice” 
was to be achieved in settlement of the many contentions which arose. 

Far up the Missouri River beyond Bismarck was the Fort Berthold 
Reservation. In September, 1899, Thomas P. Ashley set out from 
Cannon Ball with twenty members of his mission to hold services 
among the pagan Arikaree at Fort Berthold. These services created 
much interest among the tribesmen on the south bank of the Missouri. 
When he returned to Fort Berthold in mid-February, 1900, with five 
of his Cannon Ball members for services and a “social time,” there 
was much amazement among the Arikarees when one of their leaders, 
Paul Yellow Bear, joined the Church. A natural leader, Yellow Bear 
had heretofore opposed all aspects of white civilization and had op- 

* When crops failed on the reservation in 1901, Bishop Walker sent food and clothing 
from western New York to relieve suffering. 

* Red Hail, whose native name was Wasulatusa, had been present at the Custer 


massacre. He served in the United States Army as a scout for ten years, and in the 
reservation police for eight years. 
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posed Christianity especially. With his desertion of the old religion 
and his new identification with the Episcopal Church, the opportunity 
for vigorous work among his tribesmen was lost for want of money.** 

As might have been expected, Bishop Edsall found the atmosphere 
in North Dakota very different from that of his previous charge in 
Chicago. It was not simply the change from a big city parish to this, 
the most rural of all the states, which he observed, but he was struck 
everywhere by the difference in Churchmanship. In Chicago he had 
been in that part of the Middle West which was the center of High 
Church strength. Here in North Dakota, many of his people were 
Canadians from Western Ontario whose Churchmanship was so Low 
that, as Bishop Strachan of Toronto recorded of the parishioners at 
St. Thomas, Ontario, they “seemed scarcely conscious of any differ- 
ences between themselves and the sectaries around them.” ** These 
Ontario Anglicans from the Diocese of Huron refused to have either 
candles or cross upon the altars of their churches. In at least one in- 
stance, Bishop Edsall contributed an altar cross to such a congrega- 
tions? 

To develop in his people the Churchmanship which they lacked, 
Bishop Edsall proposed that each congregation operate a Sunday 
school “where children are taught not only to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
but to kneel down . . . when they say it; . . . where they are not 
only taught the Apostles’ Creed, but to stand up when they say it, 
... [and] one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church . . . [with] a three- 
fold ministry . . . descended through the Bishops from the first 
Apostles... .” 

There was little of the evangelical in Edsall’s view of the Church. 
He saw it not as a “society of good people but a society to help men 
to be better. . . .” Its purpose was not to divide the community — as 
the Protestant sects so often did—z3nto good people and bad people 

% N.D. Sheaf, June, 1915, 8-9. Description of Yellow Bear as “one of the leaders of 
his community” and an account of the beginning of his hostility to white culture is con- 
tained in Christian H. Beitzel, “The Historical Development of the Education Pro- 
gram on the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation” (M.A. thesis, University of North 
Dakota, 1941), 12. 

34Samuel D. Clark, Church and Sect in Canada (Toronto, 1948), 124; Fred Landon, 
Western Ontario and the American Frontier (Toronto, 1941), 278-279. In Cavalier 
County in 1900, 29 per cent of the population was Canadian born; in Pembina County, 
the figure was 30 per cent. 

% The Living Church, March 16, 1901, 732. Crosses were installed at Forest River 
and Grafton. In 1910 at St. Paul’s Church, Princeton, Ontario (Diocese of Huron), 
when a priest placed a cross on the altar, the parishioners reacted “as if the Pope him- 
self had settled in their midst.” In Winnipeg, Manitoba, the altar of Holy Trinity 


Church was without a cross until about 1940. Prior to that time, the collection plate 
was kept at the center of the altar. 
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and thus creating antagonism between them.** His opinion that 
“Church going is a matter of habit” was not likely to have pleased 
the Low Church element any more than did his inclusion, with ref- 
erence to its “excellence,” of The Living Church —the champion of the 
High Church cause — in the list of periodicals to which North Dakota 
Episcopalians might well subscribe. He opposed union services with 
other Protestant denominations, and was alarmed that the recently- 
introduced Good Friday “Three Hours’ Service’ was adversely affect- 
ing attendance at the Communion service for the day stipulated by 
the Prayer Book. He spoke out against the preaching of sermons — 
the “making of remarks” —at funerals in the manner of the “de- 
nominations’” ministers. The name “Protestant Episcopal” as ap- 
plied to the Church was “unfortunate,” he felt, and he favored a 
change in the name if general agreement could be reached. He ad- 
monished the clergy and people to “stand by the Prayer Book,” and 
to observe “all Feasts, Fasts, and Holy Days.” *" 

Among the clergymen High in their sympathies working under 
Bishop Edsall were the brothers, Edward Welles and John Keble 
Burleson of Mayville and Grand Forks, respectively; William Watson, 
who served Pembina and the northeastern field; and D. H. Clarkson 
of Bathgate and Jamestown. 

Bishop Edsall had been in North Dakota little more than two years 
when on June 6, 1901, the Council of the Diocese of Minnesota, meet- 
ing at Winona, elected him Bishop Coadjutor on its first ballot. In 
accepting election, he stipulated that he should remain in North 
Dakota until its new bishop could be chosen at General Convention 
in October. Badly demoralized by the economic depression and the 
loss of Bishop Walker in 1896, the North Dakota Church had looked 
for a bishop who possessed “the ability to organize and inspire.” Ed- 
sall’s work had proved him to have that ability; now Minnesota was 
taking him away when recovery seemed imminent. In an angry mood, 
the North Dakota Convocation prepared a resolution for introduc- 
tion at General Convention in San Francisco. The District’s delegates, 
one clerical and one lay, were instructed to “use all honorable means 
to bring about its passage by the House.” 8 

On October 3, the Reverend L. G. Moultrie, clerical deputy from 

* The Living Church, Nov. 3, 1900, 12-18, text of a paper read at the Missionary 
Council at Louisville, Ky., in late October. 

** The mission at Walshville was weakened by the refusal of some of its members to 
contribute financially so long as the Reverend Charles MacLean was in charge. MacLean 
had not “preached a funeral sermon on the occasion of a recent death,” insisting on the 


Prayer Book Order for the Burial of the Dead. 
** N.D. Sheaf, March, 1909, 8. 
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North Dakota, introduced the memorial with its statement that North 
Dakota “consented” — “submitted would have been more truthful,” 
declares the historian of the Convention — to Edsall’s translation, and 
asked that the translation of missionary bishops be prohibited alto- 
gether or that the canons be changed to permit the translation of 
diocesan bishops to the missionary field “when the interests of the 
general church shall so require.” Although the Convention did not 
seriously consider either proposal, the committee on canons recom- 
mended that any priest elected missionary bishop should serve at least 
five years in his jurisdiction before becoming eligible for translation. 
The recommendation was adopted on October 15, 1901. It was in this 
way that North Dakota lost its second bishop, after what has been 
described as a “scandalously short” tenure, and the Church acquired 
Section V of its present Canon 40.*° 

* Louis C. Sanford, “The General Convention of 1901,” Historical Magazine of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church, XV, 100 (June, 1946); Journal of General Convention, 
1901, 191, 235, 286. 
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Cameron Mann: The End of an Era 


Warn General Convention met at San Francisco in October, 1901, 
the election of a bishop for North Dakota was on its agenda.’ The 
House of Bishops nominated for the position the Reverend Charles 
Campbell Pierce, chaplain of the Artillery Corps at Fort Meyer, Vir- 
ginia. Pierce, who had served as an army chaplain in the Philippines 
from 1898 to 1901, was defeated in the House of Deputies. Among the 
clergy who opposed him were those of Albany, Chicago, Michigan City 
(present-day Northern Indiana), Springfield, Fond du Lac, and New- 
ark; and laity from, among other dioceses, Fond du Lac, Milwaukee, 
and Springfield. The House of Bishops then nominated the Reverend 
Cameron Mann, rector of Grace Church, Kansas City, Missouri. On 
the following day, October 16, deputies who had voted against Pierce 
joined with those who had supported him to elect Mann unanimously 
as North Dakota’s third missionary bishop.? In view of the High 
Churchmanship of many of those who had opposed Pierce and Mann’s 
general broadmindedness toward High Churchmanship, it may be 
assumed that Mann was known to be sympathetic to the High party. 

Cameron Mann was born in New York City in 1851, the son and 
grandson of clergymen. After graduation from Hobart College he 
studied at General Theological Seminary. In 1874-1875, he was curate 
at St. Peter’s Church, Albany, which served as the cathedral for the 
“advanced ritualist,” Bishop William C. Doane, who had just intro- 
duced into its services eucharistic lights and vestments as well as the 

* Most of the material for this chapter has been taken from The North Dakota Sheaf 
and the Convocation Journals for the appropriate years, since there is a complete series 
of them during this period. Except where indicated by footnotes, all information has 
been drawn from these sources. 


* Journal of the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity Assembled in 1901 (n.p., 1902), 276-277, 
296, 302. 
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hearing of confessions and the sacrament of penance. Following six 
years as rector of St. Peter’s Church, Watkins, New York, Mann in 
1882 began a nineteen-year rectorship of Grace Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri.’ During his career he had attended six General Conventions 
and had been prominent among members of the committees on canons 
and on marriage and divorce. The Marginal Readings Bible had re- 
ceived much of his time and thought after 1895; it was he who drew 
up and moved at General Convention in 1901 the resolution to con- 
tinue the Jomt Commission which ultimately produced the Lectern 
Bible of the Protestant Episcopal Church.‘ 

Mann, an eloquent preacher ® with scholarly interests, was a “leader 
in the intellectual sphere.” While at Kansas City, he had published a 
rather ordinary series of Lenten devotions, Comments at the Cross 
(1893). But his October Sermons, Five Discourses on Future Punish- 
ment (1888), remains seventy years later a stimulating popular pres- 
entation of the diversity of Christian teaching on punishment after 
death. Later during his busy years in North Dakota, he spent many 
hours of train travel in reading new books on theology and preparing 
reviews of some of them for The North Dakota Sheaf. He was an 
inveterate searcher of second-hand bookshops in his coast-to-coast 
travels. Throughout his stay in North Dakota, the opportunity to 
visit such shops seems to have been one of the pleasures to which he 
looked forward in the periods he was out of the state. 

His knowledge of the arts testified to his great versatility. During 
his years in the state, he collected pewter and glass and served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American Free Art League, 
which lobbied for duty-free admission of art works into the United 
States. His taste in painting was orthodox, but his curiosity and open- 
mindedness led him to visit the celebrated International Exhibit of 
Modern Art held at the 69th Regiment Armory in New York City 
in the winter of 1913. Although he considered the “Cubist” paintings 
exhibited there meaningless, “a splash on the wall, and nothing more” 
whether he had his eyes open or shut, he conceded that many of the 
“Futurist” works “could be beautiful.” 

He deplored the tendency of people to despise poets and to rank 
soldiers, statesmen, scientists, and millionaires far above them. Of the 
poets of the first decade of the twentieth century he wrote: “The 
rough shout of Kipling is the only voice with any originality and 
force.” Part of his time and energy went into the writing of verse, 

* DeMille, Albany, 91-93, 85. 

* Journal of General Convention, 1901, 250. 


®Mann himself scored the use of needless adjectives, including “eloquent” when 
applied to sermons, as frequent use had made them “utterly worthless.” 
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some of which was published in leading journals, but most of it ap- 
peared in The North Dakota Sheaf and was reprinted in other Episco- 
pal papers. His “Ballads from Church History,” printed in 1910, dealt 
principally with persons and incidents of the early Church. Editorials 
and reviews which he prepared for The North Dakota Sheaf were fre- 
quently reprinted in The Living Church, which also carried his “The 
Sower and the Seed,” a series of Lenten meditations.® In January, 
1909, The North Dakota Sheaf began publication of “Christ and Other 
Masters,” popular essays on the great religions of the world. An essay, 
“The ‘Thousand and One Nights’ and the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’”’ appeared 
in the North American Review in January, 1907. 

But Mann’s first love in poetry was that of the seventeenth-century 
Anglican poet-priest, George Herbert. When in England to attend the 
Lambeth Conference in 1908, he visited St. Andrew’s Church, Bemer- 
ton, outside Salisbury, where for two years the poet was rector. At 
the time of Mann’s election as bishop of North Dakota, he had a 
concordance to Herbert’s English poems about two-thirds completed, 
but for eleven years thereafter, the work lay untouched. In the sum- 
mer of 1913, he spent some time on it, expecting to have it finished by 
autumn, but it was not published until 1927.7 

For all his concern with esthetic matters, Bishop Mann had broad 
outdoor interests. He took walks in the country “botanizing,” as he 
called it, finding it a “pleasant recreation when . . . driving over the 
prairie or waiting for delayed trains.” He made detailed notes of the 
plants he saw on these walks and sought especially for any previously 
unreported in North Dakota. Among the latter he found the bracken 
fern and in the orchid family, which he favored particularly, two rare 
specimens — Habenaria obtusata and Habenaria bracteata. Not even 
discomfort cooled his enthusiasm. He was elated when he found “the 
superb moccasin flower Cypripedium reginae. This was a sufficient 
reward for the thousand bites . . . suffered in getting it.” 

Although his favorite among North Dakota flowers was the widely 
distributed pasque flower of early spring, he prepared the bill desig- 
nating the prairie rose as the North Dakota state flower which State 
Senator Louis B. Hanna introduced in the 1907 legislature. The bill 
passed both houses, and Governor John Burke sent to the bishop the 
pen with which it had been signed into law.® 

°The Living Church, May 28, 1910; Aug. 6, 1910. “The Sower and the Seed” ap- 
peared in five installments from Feb. 23 to March 23, 1907. 

“A Concordance to the English Poems of George Herbert (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1927). 


*Mann’s enthusiasm for botany led him to speak on “The Flora of North Dakota” 
at the Omaha meeting of the Provincial Synod in 1905, and to include in “The Sower 
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While his principal interest was botany, Mann’s interests in the 
natural world were extensive. He was an enthusiastic bird watcher, 
and his knowledge of reptiles was demonstrated in a book review 
which he prepared for publication in the New York Times. Out- 
door North Dakota was a joy to him. After six winters in the state 
he could write: “An absolutely ideal day — 20 degrees below zero, four 
inches of snow, and sun shining in full splendor.” He found exhilara- 
tion in driving over stretches of prairie still untouched by the plough, 
seeing it “gay with sunflowers and golden rod, prairie clover, blazing 
star and gerardia, which splashed the general green and brown with 
gold and pink and crimson and purple.” In central North Dakota on 
an autumn day he observed that “the rolling treeless prairie . . . has 
somewhat the sublimity of the ocean.” When tenting on the Missouri 
bottomland during the Indian Convocation of 1905, he found the 
“yelping of the coyote-wolves . . . rather soothing.” 

The diversity of his interests and knowledge did not obscure the 
Churchman. Having begun his ministry with the highly ritualistic 
Bishop Doane at Albany, Mann insisted on the closed communion, 
opposed union Thanksgiving services, and, like Edsall before him, pro- 
tested against the three-hour service on Good Friday. On the other 
hand, at General Convention of 1907 he supported revision of the 
canon to allow non-Episcopally ordained persons to speak from Epis- 
copal pulpits. He showed no trace of that fundamentalism or tendency 
toward the evangelical popularly associated with Protestant denomi- 
nations in the late nineteenth century. Nor had he any sympathy for 
the “baldness” and “undevotional character” of most Protestant serv- 
ices and buildings. He denied that Calvin or Calvinism had contrib- 
uted to political freedom or to free thought in religion. Moreover, he 
believed that Luther and Calvin, in distorting the historic teachings 
of the Church, had materially weakened it in subsequent centuries.° 
Scathing in his attack on the revivalists who infested North Dakota 
towns, he declared that no devout Churchman should attend their 
meetings: “He can get no possible good out of them; and he runs the 
risk of having grand texts and sublime ideas smirched forever by 
the touch of dirty fingers.” 

While conceding that in the Oxford Movement there had been “ex- 
tremes that needed guarding against,” he called the attention of his 
and the Seed” extensive comments on weeds and wild flowers, including the “rose- 
bushes, the oxeye daisies, the mustards in North Dakota . . . , the Canada thistle or the 
Russian Chenopodium.” The Living Church, March 16, 1907, 683-84. 


®Cameron Mann, October Sermons, Five Discourses on Future Punishment (New 
York, 1888), 70-71, 77, 67-68, 88, 41-42. 
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people to The Living Church, a periodical which reflected its ideas, 
calling it one of the great Church newspapers.*° 

In General Convention of 1898 he had introduced a resolution to 
change the namé of the Church from “Protestant Episcopal” to “The 
American Church.” Although the resolution was defeated, he told the 
North Dakota Convocation in 1903 that “probably the most impor- 
tant question” before it was that of the “ ‘change’ or ‘correction’”’ of 
the name. A succinct statement of his Churchmanship was made at 
the time of the sale of St. Michael’s Mission at McHenry: “I am glad 
the building goes to the Roman Catholics. They teach the ancient 
faith; and if with some additions, at least no subtractions.” 14 

Such was the priest who was consecrated bishop of North Dakota 
on December 4, 1901, at Grace Church, Kansas City. He had never 
seen his new jurisdiction nor known any of its people, and so it was 
with a “certain doubtfulness” that he arrived at Fargo on January 5, 
1902. 

The North Dakota to which Cameron Mann came was at the open- 
ing of a second boom, based principally on settlement of the western 
parts of the state. Seeking the profit traditionally received from rising 
land values, farmers and non-farmers came into the state as home- 
steaders. The influx of such people was the basis for a tremendous 
rate of growth within the state between 1900 and 1910. Population in 
general rose by 80 per cent: rural population by 79 per cent and urban 
by almost 90 per cent. Bismarck grew 64 per cent; Fargo, 49 per cent; 
Grand Forks, 63 per cent; Devils Lake, 198 per cent; and Minot, truly 
the “Magic City,” by 384 per cent. In the same decade the number of 
farms increased by 64 per cent, improved land in farms by 112 per 
cent, and the value of farm property by 281 per cent. Railroad mileage 
rose from 2,662 miles in 1898 to 5,225 in 1915. 

Some idea of the reason for the excitement generated by these de- 
velopments is to be gained by comparing them with similar statistics 
for the United States as a whole. The population of the United States 
grew 21 per cent during this period, the whole of the West North Cen- 
tral area (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, South Da- 
kota, and North Dakota), only 12 per cent. South Dakota, with an 
increase of 45 per cent, alone approached North Dakota’s record. 

** Feeling about The Living Church ran high. An editor wrote: “Some of our very 
narrow Evangelical brethren seem to be afraid of The Living Church and... are 
ready to say that they care to know nothing . . . of that ‘dangerous Catholic sheet.’ 
We are glad to answer that The Living Church is decidedly ‘Catholic’, just as we hope 
we are... .” American Church Sunday School Magazine, Oct., 1897, 369. Mann wrote 
for this paper regularly. 


“He used the name “American Catholics” when referring to Episcopalians. The 
Churchman (New York), Dec. 31, 1910, 1049. 
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Yet this phenomenon was not reflected in the Episcopal Church in 
North Dakota. At Gethsemane Cathedral under Deans Hugh L. Burle- 
son and Gasherie D. Dowling, a deanery was constructed, but no sub- 
stantial growth was recorded, with the number of confirmed persons 
increasing only 3 per cent over the period. Communicants numbered 
259 in 1901 and 261 in 1913. To the west at Casselton, St. Stephen’s 
Mission, possessing the finest Episcopal building in the state, was 
marking time under the Reverend T. H. J. Walton, who also had 
charge of Buffalo. The Reverend Arthur Chard, upon his arrival in 
1902, was told: “Oh, yes, there is an Episcopal Church here, a fine 
building with a dead congregation.” Believing that Casselton, a larger 
place than the declining Buffalo, had a future, he built a rectory there 
the same year. He was mistaken, however, for despite the presence 
in the village of 117 persons declaring a preference for the Episcopal 
Church, St. Stephen’s did not grow. 

Although serious enough, conditions at Jamestown were not as criti- 
cal as in Casselton, for continuity in the work had been preserved 
by lay services conducted by B.S. Russell. Offerings by the congrega- 
tion were so small that Grace Church was unable to pay the Reverend 
Edward W. Burleson’s entire salary. In return for a stipend from the 
bishop, he spent three Sundays a month in the surrounding towns and 
villages doing missionary work. During Burleson’s absence, services 
were read by the youthful Homer R. Harrington. Burleson, though 
not an effective speaker, was earnest and energetic in his attention to 
the needs of Grace Church and the surrounding places included in his 
“parish”, as he called it, until his departure for Idaho in July, 1912. 
Some evidence of the vitality of Grace Church parish is seen in the 
installation of a pipe organ in 1903 at a time when the only other 
Episcopal church in the state which had one was Gethsemane in 
Fargo, and in the development of a sizeable parish library. 

Despite its early establishment, the Church of the Bread of Life at 
Bismarck had been unsuccessful, and the change of its name to St. 
George’s after 1897 had not improved its fortunes. In Bishop Mann’s 
first years, when the church was in the care of the Reverend A. A. 
Joss, it had sixty-one communicants. Months passed without any 
notice of its activities in The North Dakota Sheaf. In January, 1905, 
Archdeacon Owen F. Jones was stationed in Bismarck to serve St. 
George’s and seven western counties as well. Jones held services in 
downtown halls in an effort to reach the people and to combat the 
idea that the Episcopal Church was an exclusive, “narrow, contracted 
sect.” A rectory was built with money contributed largely by Jones’ 
friends elsewhere. Little advance was made until a young Englishman, 
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the Reverend Lewis Wilford, came in 1912. Within a year, morning 
and evening services were being held weekly at St. George’s. 

Farther west at Dickinson, St. John’s had had only irregular services 
for a decade. By’ 1901, however, with the coming of the Reverend J. 
Hume Dobbyn, the building was finally freed of debt and refurnished. 
During Dobbyn’s stay, twenty-seven communicants were added and 
a rectory built, but the work which showed such promise was threat- 
ened by his departure in 1904. Confidence was restored when in 
October of the same year the Reverend Charles E. Dobson returned 
to take charge of St. John’s after an absence of ten years, but the 
prosperity of the mission was short-lived. Dobson died in April, 1908; 
until March, 1909, when the Reverend J. S. Brayfield was sent as his 
successor, interest and activity slumped. Brayfield’s three years at 
Dickinson produced little advance, and in 1912 he accepted the rector- 
ship of Grace Church, Jamestown, as successor to the Reverend Ed- 
ward W. Burleson. 

At Grand Forks, the Reverend John K. Burleson, in addition to 
serving St. Paul’s, visited such outlying points as Fordville, Walsh- 
ville, Walhalla, Forest River, Bathgate, and Grafton, supplementing 
the care given them by other priests. Burleson brought eucharistic 
vestments to St. Paul’s, attempted to introduce confessions, and en- 
couraged young people in the parish to call him “Father.” Opposition 
by his Low Church parishioners caused him soon enough to abandon 
confessions, but he was known as “Father John” by townspeople and 
by many in the parish.?? Although finances were neither more sound 
nor more orderly than in earlier decades, St. Paul’s grew in numbers, 
and a $5,000 guild hall was built. This advance in physical plant and 
John K. Burleson’s churchly teaching and churchly preaching led 
Bishop Mann to describe St. Paul’s as North Dakota’s “model parish.” 

St. John’s Mission at St. Thomas, in the lower Red River Valley, 
was another congregation which had never prospered. In 1902 it had 
eleven communicants; the subsequent drop in membership to five per- 
sons greatly disheartened the Reverend William M. Walton. In Sep- 
tember, 1907, however, the first Sunday evening service in four years 
drew 150 persons. In 1908 six women were confirmed in the first con- 
firmation service of the mission’s long history. The Reverend Oliver 
D. Smith that year received an Easter offering of $30 from the seven 
communicants and their families, among whom Grant S. Hager was 
prominent. When Bishop Mann insisted that they contribute $100 

“Wilkins, History of St. Paul’s Parish, 11-13; Grand Forks Herald, Oct. 6, 1916, 6. 


The viewpoint in the parish is that the people made him into a North Dakota Low 
Churchman. 
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toward the cost of services, $185 was pledged. But by 1911, the num- 
ber of communicants had again dropped to five. 

The story at Cando was a cheerless one. When large numbers of 
Canadian and English settlers moved into the vicinity, the Church 
was unable to provide services, and as a result, many Anglicans joined 
Presbyterian and Methodist congregations. During Bishop Edsall’s 
episcopate a rectory had been purchased, but it was not until 1901 
when the Reverend Aaron McG. Beede was assigned to Cando that a 
church building was constructed. The indefatigable Beede did much 
of the work on the $1,500 frame church himself, pronouncing the 
structure “strong enough to stand any wind and warm enough to re- 
sist any cold.” He expended much energy traveling about the region, 
but St. John’s Mission with only eight communicants had opened too 
late to succeed even under the direction of such an able, personable 
leader as Beede. In July, 1911, the building was sold for use as a public 
library for a sum equal to its cost in 1902. It was the first piece of 
Church property in North Dakota to be sold, and Bishop Mann con- 
soled himself with the thought that its new use was a good one."® 

Decline, or at best, stagnation was the fate of the missions in the 
northeastern corner of the District. The building of St. John the Bap- 
tist Mission at Larimore was used for a time by the Presbyterians. At 
St. Luke’s, Walshville, the only rural mission in the District, attend- 
ance was good but no advance was made toward self support. St. 
Peter’s, Walhalla, found it difficult to finance the two-hundred-mile 
round trip from Grand Forks which the Reverend John K. Burleson 
made for its monthly Sunday service. At Forest River, St. Peter’s was 
fortunate to have a priest who supplemented his stipend by farming. 
The Reverend Samuel Currie built a church there in the summer of 
1901 for this mission which had forty-nine communicants at a time 
when St. Paul’s, Grand Forks, had only 115. Calvary Church, May- 
ville, which had had but three communicants in 1899 when it came 
under the care of the Reverend Edward W. Burleson, claimed fifteen 
by 1902. But with Burleson’s transfer to Jamestown, membership in 
the mission, now receiving only occasional visits by his brother John 
of Grand Forks, dropped to twelve at which level it remained through- 
out Bishop Mann’s time. 

Grace Church, Pembina, received a new lease on life with the com- 
ing of the Reverend William Watson in 1902. Service leaflets, rather 
than prayer books and hymnals, had been used prior to May, 1902, 
when books were contributed to the congregation by societies in New 


%“A Day’s Work on the Northwestern Frontier,” Spirit of Missions, June, 1906, 
453-54. 
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York and Pennsylvania. Watson’s transfer to the southeastern field 
the following year was a setback for the mission. Its next period of 
advance came after October, 1909, when the Reverend R. C. John- 
stone of Winnipeg undertook to hold weekly services, which were well 
attended. But a nearly mortal blow was struck the mission when the 
Pembina County seat was transferred to Cavalier in the spring of 
1912. Six prominent communicants were lost not only to Grace Church 
but to the Episcopal Church itself as there was no mission established 
in Cavalier. 

There were few communicants in the rapidly growing town of 
Langdon, but when Mrs. Edward J. Brown of New York City sent 
$3,500 and an architect’s plan for a church to be built somewhere in 
the District in memory of her parents, Bishop Mann decided to use 
the money at Langdon. The Reverend Samuel Currie, resident at Park 
River, pushed construction of the building, and it was consecrated on 
Epiphany, 1904, as the Alvord Memorial Church of Our Savior. Mrs. 
Brown’s gifts totaled more than $4,400, but the bishop’s hopes for 
the mission were not to be realized. In 1903, ten communicants made 
up its congregation; despite the work of the Reverend Messrs. Guy P. 
Burleson and W. L. Blaker, who lived in Langdon, and Samuel Currie, 
who served it from Park River, communicants in 1913 numbered only 
twelve. 

Devils Lake was until 1902 the center of a vast field which stretched 
from Lakota on the east to Williston on the west. In addition to these 
terminal points, it included Crary, Devils Lake, Grand Harbor, York, 
Rugby, Towner, and Minot. The Reverend Owen F. Jones came to the 
Church of the Advent at Devils Lake in July, 1901. The congregation 
adopted parish status and in November of the same year, Jones was 
instituted as its first rector. By 1905 when he left for Bismarck, the 
number of communicants had risen from sixty to 120. 

Rugby was a supply point on the Great Northern main line west 
of Devils Lake, and the first Episcopal services had been held here 
by the Reverend Charles Turner in the fall of 1900. In the following 
spring, the Reverend H. J. Sheridan found two communicants when 
he visited the town. Bishop Mann and the Reverend Philip Cook held 
services in the “rickety and dirty old ‘shack’ of a Court House” until 
the fall of 1903 when a stone church was begun. The new St. Paul’s 
had the finest stained glass windows in the state. The Reverend F. S. 
Morehouse, who followed Cook as vicar at Rugby, with the help of 
laymen installed the windows which had come as a gift from Holy 
Trinity Church, New York City. At Rugby as at other small places 
in the state, the story was one of irregular services and stagnation. 
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Outside Devils Lake, the work of the Reverend Owen F. Jones pro- 
duced little result institutionally. At Crary, St. Barnabas’ Chapel, 
begun in 1891, had been completed in 1900 and rented to the Free 
Methodists for $50 to pay the carpenter. In 1902 its three communi- 
cants raised $70 — $60 of it from non-Episcopalians — but found labor 
so scarce that the building remained untrimmed despite a three-fold 
increase in communicants. The Church of the Good Shepherd at La- 
kota got a rectory as a result of Jones’ activity, but there were few 
other signs of life in the small group of communicants, among whom 
John S, Sinclair was the most prominent. 

The work of the Reverend Henry J. Sheridan at Minot had cul- 
minated in the erection of a neat wooden church which was entirely 
free of debt when Bishop Mann came to North Dakota in 1902. The 
town had “many crudities and . . . the confidence which marks a 
western town,” and All Saints’ Mission received fair financial support 
from its otherwise rather listless congregation. When the Reverend 
Nelson E. Elsworth followed Philip Cook as vicar in 1905, he found 
forty Church families, forty-six confirmed persons, and twenty com- 
municants in the “Magic City.” Giving only part of his time to his 
Minot parishioners, Elsworth, a newly ordained deacon, traveled by 
rail, team and wagon, or on foot to Williston and the twelve other 
places which he served. By June, 1908, All Saints’ had seventy-five 
communicants, and in the next two years Elsworth added seventy- 
six names to the roll of communicants. But so rapidly did people leave 
the town that at the time of his resignation on July 1, 1910, the parish 
had only seventy-eight communicants. Elsworth’s successor, the 
Reverend J. J. Cowan, found that hard-working members of the 
Guild, though largely communicants, did not attend the services. In 
1911 when the Reverend W. L. Blaker was vicar, the bishop reported 
that for the first time in nine years of visitations, he had found All 
Saints’ building in satisfactory order. 

In the northwestern field embracing five counties, Episcopal work 
was centered about Williston. St. Peter’s Mission was visited occasion- 
ally by the Reverend H. J. Sheridan until June, 1903, when the Rever- 
end Philip Cook took charge. Cook found the “influences” which pre- 
dominated in the town were “anything but spiritual and inspiring.” 
The Reverend Nelson E. Elsworth served it out of Minot — 130 miles 
to the east ——from October, 1904, to the summer of 1907. This un- 
avoidable neglect came to an end in July of the latter year when 
James F. Elton, a newly ordained deacon, took up residence, and in 
1908 supervised the erection of a small frame building. Among Elton’s 
successors were Lewis Wilford, then a student at Nashotah House, and 
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the Reverend Claude B. Runnalls, who came as vicar in October, 1910. 
The latter, although possessing little tact in his dealings with his 
people, was able, nevertheless, to double the number of communicants. 
A High Churchman, he had, as Bishop Mann observed, developed a 
Churchly attitude and demeanor in St. Peter’s congregation. 

Most of the larger places in North Dakota had received the atten- 
tion of the Church in the time of Bishops Clarkson, Walker, and Ed- 
sall; but a number of promising centers, particularly in the southeast 
and in some counties farther west, had not been touched by these 
men. And everywhere new towns were springing up. Smarting under 
the charge that “the Episcopal Church is always the last one to reach 
a town,” Bishop Mann and his clergy attempted to be first in some 
of these new settlements. If they could not be the first, they tried to 
be the first non-Lutheran Protestant church, or, failing all else to be 
the first to hold English-language services."* 

So it was that the Reverend Edward W. Burleson, rector of Grace 
Church, Jamestown, an extremely energetic missionary, sought to put 
up a chapel at McClusky before any other denomination arrived in 
that community which then boasted five buildings and twenty citi- 
zens. In midsummer, 1905, he held the first service in a printing office 
for the few Episcopalians who had come from the Diocese of Mar- 
quette, and for six “old boys” from the Church’s Breck School at 
Minneapolis who resided in McClusky. To another religious group 
went the honor of erecting the first church in the village, but in 1907 
Bishop Mann laid the cornerstone of Christ Chapel on which Burle- 
son and Harry Huet, a Grand Forks seminarian, did most of the 
carpenter work. 

Another of Burleson’s ventures was St. Boniface Chapel at Alfred. 
Its patron was well chosen, for Alfred was surrounded by Germans. 
There were no financial difficulties here because Richard Sykes, a 
wealthy farmer from Lancashire who had come to Wells County, was 
inspired by Burleson’s enthusiasm, and paid for the erection of the 
building. Three years later, however, no Episcopal services were being 
held; the town had ceased to grow, and in October, 1911, the last Epis- 
copal communicant left the place. Burleson’s folly in building an 
Episcopal chapel in an almost wholly German-Russian community 
had cost Sykes, and in one sense the Church in North Dakota, the 
sum of $4,000. It was, furthermore, one more unnecessary failure to 
discourage the faint-hearted. 

Edward W. Burleson also took much interest in St. Agnes’ Mission 
which the Reverend H. J. Sheridan had begun at Carrington. For a 


* Spirit of Missions, Sept., 1905, 719-720. 
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time after it had been retired from its original use, the Cathedral Car 
had been stationed in Carrington where it served as a chapel for the 
mission. After its sale in 1901, lots were purchased by the congrega- 
tion, and a store building was moved to the site. In the course of re- 
modeling, a raised chancel was built, and a rood-beam bearing a 
crucifix by Augustus Davies was installed. But here as in so many 
other places, communicant strength did not increase, and services 
were infrequent. 

One of the most promising of the new towns was McHenry. Founded 
in 1900, it had a population of 300 within a year, including two com- 
municants of the Episcopal Church, but not a single church building 
of any denomination. The Reverend D. H. Clarkson of Jamestown 
visited the village, and Bishop Mann organized St. Michael’s Mission. 
Outfitted with furniture from the dismantled Cathedral Car, a build- 
ing was completed and the first service held in 1903. After the Rev- 
erend L. G. Moultrie of Valley City had held services for more than 
eleven years, there were only two communicants. By 1913, these had 
moved away and the building had to be sold, since it was impossible 
to interest the largely foreign-born population in the Episcopal Church. 

In the southeastern part of the District, much energy was expended 
in unrewarding labor. From 1903 until his departure in 1905, most of 
this field was in the charge of the Reverend William Watson, formerly 
of Pembina. His successor, the Reverend Edgar Jones, visited sixteen 
points from his base at Wahpeton, including Linton, Braddock, 
Stirum, Harlem, Forman, Lisbon, Ellendale, Forbes, and Ludden. At 
Linton and Lisbon there were Episcopal buildings, and at Fullerton 
and Ellendale buildings were later erected. Elsewhere the Church was 
weak: at Braddock there was one Churchman; at Wishek, one Epis- 
copal family. Among the eight families at Harlem, there was only one 
Episcopalian; at Verona, only one Episcopal family. At Fairmount 
where services were held occasionally, there was not a single com- 
municant; at Kulm, there were four; at Milnor, only one family; at 
Geneseo, one family, which moved away in 1907; at Wyndmere, only 
one family; at Hazelton, two communicants; at Havanna, one com- 
municant. Services held in the Methodist church at Forman were not 
“cordially received by the general public.” 

At the small railroad town of Oakes, the Reverend William Watson 
held the first Episcopal service on May 11, 1904, and as the population 
of the town grew, communicant strength increased slightly. Disregard- 
ing the fact that collections at services regularly yielded less than 
Watson’s expense in visiting Oakes from Wahpeton, Bishop Mann 
organized St. Mark’s Mission in 1912. 
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St. Mary’s Mission, Guelph, owed its establishment to Daniel Cow- 
ley, a Manxman who had filed a claim on land in Dickey County. On 
a trip to Wisconsin he met Mary Burleson, sister of the Burleson 
brothers, who learned that he was an Anglican, but that his children 
had not been baptized because an Episcopal priest had never visited 
their community. This intelligence was passed on to the Reverend 
William Watson, then vicar at Wahpeton, who traveled via the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway to Ludden and walked the last seven 
miles to the Cowley farm. There on the Feast of St. Michael and All 
Angels, 1904 (as he recorded the date), he baptized Cowley’s eight 
children. Later the Reverend Edgar Jones held services at the Cowley 
farm and in the town of Guelph —a place with six houses —as did the 
Reverend F. A. Shore who followed him. 

Lidgerwood at the turn of the century was a thriving, progressive 
town. The Reverend T. H. J. Walton of Wahpeton held the first Epis- 
copal service on April 11, 1901, and came one weekday each month 
thereafter. The “handful of people of the right kind to make the 
nucleus of a congregation” included a banker, John Movius, Charles 
Wagner, and the wealthy Canadian-born cousins, John B. Wagner 
and Ralph Maxwell. With Movius as treasurer and John Wagner as 
warden, St. James’ Mission was organized on April 27, 1902. By 1906 
there were very few Episcopalians in the town; later construction of 
a fine stone church, named St. Alban’s, was made possible only by a 
large gift from A. E. Movius.*® 

North and west of Grand Forks along the Great Northern line, 
mission building proceeded. At Webster, a village of fifty inhabitants 
eleven miles from Devils Lake, a small group of Church people under 
the leadership of W. E. Goozee raised about $1,000 toward the cost 
of a $2,000 stone church. The first service was held in St. Clement’s 
Church on September 20, 1903, with the Reverend Owen F. Jones in 
charge. Although located in the town, it drew its seventeen communi- 
cants from farm families living within a radius of five miles. Services 
were generally suspended during the winter when the Farmers’ Rail- 
road closed down. 

The fine gray prairie stone building put up for Minnewaukan’s six- 
teen communicants was the brain child of those two energetic mission- 
aries, the Reverend William D. Rees of Fort Totten and the Reverend 
Edward W. Burleson when the latter was stationed at Larimore. Sery- 
ices were conducted by the Reverend Messrs. Henry J. Sheridan and 
Owen F. Jones in Grace Church, the interior of which was left un- 
finished for lack of money. In York, the mission was projected when 


* Movius brought a stone mason from Germany to construct St. Alban’s Church. 
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the village, like Webster and Minnewaukan, had fifty residents and 
one church. Sunday services were rarely held in debt-free Grace 
Church; later even weekday visits by clergymen became infrequent. 

Farther west at Underwood there were five communicants, but it 
was a non-Churchman who offered to pay the expenses of a monthly 
visit by the Reverend Owen F. Jones. On one occasion his congrega- 
tion of twenty-five persons included twenty “traveling men” —not 
mission-building material. Neither Washburn, where there were five 
communicants, nor nearby Garrison with two held any greater prom- 
ise of developing into missions. 

The story of St. Matthew’s at Linton, southeast of Bismarck, is typi- 
cal of that of many missions in the state. When the Reverend H. J. 
Sheridan visited Linton for the first time, it had 150 people but no 
church buildings. In all of Emmons County in 1902, there were but 
five churches — one Norwegian, one Dutch, one Presbyterian, and two 
Roman Catholic. Not one of these was within ten miles of Linton. 
Sheridan declared that a “large and immediate” growth of the com- 
munity was to be expected beyond question. The eleven Episcopal 
communicants raised $500 for a building, and when the land company 
offered to contribute $300 if a stone building were to be erected, 
Bishop Mann promised to “find” $450. The remaining $300 of the 
$1,400 required for the stone structure he expected to secure from 
the Church Building Fund Commission. When in June, 1903, after six 
months of intensive work the building was nearly completed, the vil- 
lage had doubled in population, but the cost of the new St. Matthew’s 
had more than tripled to reach $5,000. Moreover, in a final effort 
to complete it by working on the roof on a hot day in May, Sheridan 
suffered a paralytic stroke. Disabled, he returned to his native Massa- 
chusetts, and the Linton congregation was without attention until July 
when Nelson E. Elsworth, a young Canadian attending Seabury Di- 
vinity School, came as lay reader. His was an attractive personality 
and with interest high, he completed the church, installing between 
nave and chancel the rood-screen which Father Sheridan had ordered. 
No services were held from September, 1903, until July, 1904, when 
Elsworth returned from the seminary. In the interim, new Episco- 
palians had moved into Linton, attendance was up, and Elsworth was 
particularly gratified to note that during the summer men made up 
two thirds of his congregation. 

There was, however, no genuine Episcopal strength in the com- 
munity. The Women’s Guild had seventeen members, not one of 
whom was a communicant. One, a Mrs. Obermaier, who frequently 
extended hospitality to the clergyman who served the congregation, 
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was a Roman Catholic. For a short time after October, 1905, a resi- 
dent priest, the Reverend Arthur MacFarlane, regularly held two 
Sunday services in St. Matthew’s, in addition to caring for such un- 
promising places as Napoleon, Wishek, and Ashley, but he was soon 
withdrawn. Following his departure, irregular visits by missionaries 
and the assignment of a divinity student to care for the place made 
any “real and permanent work or organization almost an impossi- 
bility.” Already the exodus of people from the central and western 
parts of the state was under way. By 1913 it had reduced the com- 
municant strength of St. Matthew’s to a mere thirteen members, who 
found it beyond their means to pay “the bare expenses of heating and 
lighting and the railroad fare of the missionary for his monthly visits.” 

In the western part of the state, Bishop Mann himself advanced 
into the country beyond Dickinson — long the Episcopal outpost south 
of the Missouri—to Sentinel Butte. In the summer of 1903 at the 
time of his first visit, the community consisted of ten houses, two 
stores, one hotel, one saloon, the railroad station, and the schoolhouse. 
Despite these rather discouraging statistics which he recorded in his 
journal, the bishop spoke of “quite a fair chance” of erecting a church 
in the town. 

Bishop Mann also continued the work which his predecessor had 
begun in the heart of the Badlands at Medora. The Reverend J. Hume 
Dobbyn when at Dickinson had traveled to Medora where, in this 
town of thirty-five inhabitants, twenty-five to fifty persons would 
gather in the schoolhouse for his services, the only ones held in that 
county of cattle and cowboys. The first English communion service 
in this region — which had known only two or three Latin masses dur- 
ing the days of the Marquis de Mores — was held by Bishop Mann on 
February 11, 1902. There was a nucleus of Episcopal strength at 
Medora in the presence of the Eaton brothers — Howard, Willis, and 
Alden. Natives of Pittsburgh, these men of good family and educa- 
tion had come to Dakota in the early 1880’s to make their fortunes. 
Continuing visits by Eastern sportsmen friends at the “Custer Trail 
Ranch” outside Medora led the Eatons to develop it into the first 
“dude” ranch in the country. They and their guests supported the 
Medora services by their attendance and liberal financial gifts, and 
Willis Eaton served on the Bishop’s Committee. The decision by the 
Eatons in December, 1903, to sell the ‘Custer Trail” and move their 
dude ranching activities to the foothills of the Big Horn Mountains 
of Wyoming greatly weakened the Medora mission.1® 


*° Federal Works Project, North Dakota, A Guide to the Northern Prairie State 
(New York, 1950), 285. 
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The farthest western point in North Dakota at which the Episcopal 
Church was established was Beach, which in 1907 consisted of a 
Northern Pacific section house and one or two dwellings. In 1910 the 
town was approaching the 1,000 mark in population, and the Rev- 
erend J. S. Brayfield traveled sixty miles from Dickinson to organize 
the twelve communicants into St. Matthew’s Mission. The Women’s 
Guild raised $450 toward the cost of the $700 fifty-seat frame build- 
ing, the construction of which Brayfield supervised. But by 1913 when 
the $250 debt had been paid off, there was only one remaining com- 
municant. 

Two non-Anglican groups without close ties to the Roman Catholic 
Church were present in North Dakota in the years 1902-1913. One 
was a Syrian congregation, located at Rugby, which petitioned Bishop 
Mann in 1905 for Episcopal ministrations. Twenty-five miles west of 
Dickinson on the Green River there was a settlement of seventy-five 
families from Carpathian Galicia. These people were communicants 
of the Polish National Church and they refused the attention of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The Reverend J. Hume Dobbyn, vicar at 
Dickinson, visited them in August, 1903, but found them suspicious 
and hostile. Later in the year he returned to hold services in their 
sod-house community.?” 

The story of mission building in the smaller North Dakota towns 
and villages appears to follow a single course: the establishment of 
services in what would seem to be a thriving community with pros- 
pects for substantial and rapid growth; the organization of a mission, 
followed in many instances by the acquisition of a church building; 
and as an anticlimax, the loss of population, bringing about stagna- 
tion or actual decline. At best, most of the successful missions were 
barely able to hold their own; the long list of closed and abandoned 
missions attests to the high mortality rate. Bishop Mann recognized 
this trend in 1906 when he wrote of the southeastern field: 

In most of the places . . . I found that our Church is losing ground. Except 
in Forman, there are fewer families belonging to us than there were a year ago. 


This is because these towns are becoming less American; the foreigners move in 
and the Americans move out.?® 


The picture of generally unproductive mission work would have 
been duplicated in the Indian field had Bishop Mann not been able 
to procure a second priest to assist the Reverend William D. Rees, the 
competent but overworked missionary in charge of the field. With 

47 J. Hume Dobbyn, “Galician Catholics in North Dakota,” The Living Church, 
Feb. 27, 1904, 587. 
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the coming of the Reverend Aaron McGaffey Beede, Indian work re- 
ceived a new impetus. This brilliant and colorful man who had been 
in turn New England Congregationalist minister, professor of Greek, 
and college president was confirmed and ordained a priest in the Epis- 
copal Church by Bishop Mann. Although assigned at first to the white 
missions at Rolla and Cando, he became absorbed with the Indians 
and was soon appointed General Missionary in charge of Indian work. 
Soon, wearing moccasins with his clerical garb, the “Venerable Beede” 
was full of Indian history and folklore. Seven weeks of intensive study 
gave him a reading knowledge of the Dacotah Prayer Book. 

In addition to ministering to the Indians, Beede worked to improve 
their lot. He denounced those people who encroached on tribal lands, 
who stole the Indians’ cattle, and, in the government at Washington, 
those who allowed them to starve. To lessen their suffering, he tried 
unsuccessfully to turn them to agriculture. He ploughed the land for 
them to till, but he found that they liked to travel from reservation 
to reservation, leaving their crops neglected. They were unwilling “to 
labor six days per week as well as rest and worship on Sunday,” or 
to spend their earnings judiciously. His sermon text on one visit to 
Cannon Ball was “six days shalt thou labor.” He viewed this as a 
“pretty stiff doctrine for Indians and some whites as well,” and re- 
ported that “while the sermon was not praised in any fulsome way, 
I think it did them some good.” Although a man of great compassion, 
he recognized that the state of dependency on government was the 
root of this people’s trouble. The change to independence, he felt, 
would bring the destruction of many of them, but “there will be a 
survival of the fittest; and it has got to come sooner or later.” 

At Cannon Ball, thirty families under the care of a native lay reader, 
William White Eagle, hoped to build a stone church, and by 1904 their 
building fund had reached $6.50. So confident were they that having 
seventy-five cents left over after paying their $3.70 missionary appor- 
tionment, they offered the sum to any one of the “white churches” 
which had not been able to pay its own. Beede was visiting them by 
this time, and no doubt prompted them to make the offer. 

During his visits to Cannon Ball, Beede began the training of the 
Indian deacon, Thomas P. Ashley. Any hope of strengthening the posi- 
tion of the Church through Ashley was ended when, divorcing his wife 
and taking another, he asked in December, 1907, to be deposed from 
the priesthood. William Cross, appointed lay reader in his stead, was 
not an adequate substitute. In June, 1908, Bishop Mann set Beede 
the task of supervising construction of a chapel at Cannon Ball. When 
Beede discovered that the stone-mason at Mandan wanted wages of 
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thirty-five dollars per day to go to the reservation, that carpenters’ 
wages were too high, and that white carpenters would not board with 
Indian families, he laid the foundation and did the carpenter work 
himself. “I am building,” he wrote, “strong enough for a Cathedral, as 
the storms sweep along the Cannon Ball river furiously. I believe this 
church will stand anything but a no. 1 cyclone. . . .” This professor 
of Greek-turned-priest felt “as strong as a buffalo” and was “working 
like a nigger” on the church which would serve forty-three Episco- 
pal families and perhaps twenty others inclined to favor the Episcopal 
Church. 

In the Turtle Mountains, lack of funds had handicapped the Church 
in its work among the 120 full-blooded Chippewa of whom the only 
non-pagans were the Episcopalians. Although Rising Sun’s interest in 
the Church was unflagging, the work did not advance. The Reverend 
Aaron McG. Beede while still stationed at Rolla, agreed to conduct 
regular services for the Chippewa, but upon his arrival in the Turtle 
Mountains, he found his forty-odd members in deplorable plight. 
Crowded into smaller and smaller areas of the impoverished reserve 
lands by the land- and cattle-hungry white settlers, they were almost 
without resources. In 1903, Rising Sun, then ninety years of age, was 
robbed of his tribe’s last calf and its only pony. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, which would not take measures to protect the Indians, dis- 
tributed among them every two weeks a dole of ten pounds of flour 
and ten pounds of pork per person. On his monthly visits, Beede often 
brought some of his own food and clothing for them, and was able to 
have nine of their children placed in the Fort Totten school. 

Having completed his chapel at Cannon Ball in 1908, Beede deter- 
mined to build one on the Turtle Mountain Reservation two miles 
north of Dunseith in the middle of the full-blood settlement on land 
contributed by Rising Sun. Built largely by Beede’s own labor and 
made of logs set upright on the foundation, the Chapel of St. Denys 
was dedicated on October 15, 1911, in a service shared by Bishop 
Mann, Beede, and Wellington Salt. With Beede’s departure from Rolla 
in 1913, Salt conducted services, driving to the new chapel from Bel- 
court where he taught in the government school. 

The mission at Fort Berthold was unique in that it was a spon- 
taneous growth and entirely the work of Episcopal Indians on the 
other reservations in the state. Thomas P. Ashley, coming from Can- 
non Ball to the camp on the west bank of the Missouri River where 
there was neither church nor school, baptized thirteen persons over a 
period of several years. During 1903 while members of the congrega- 
tion hauled logs for a chapel, Jim Oglahamma held lay services. With 
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his departure, a delegation from Fort Berthold visited the Indian Con- 
vocation at Cannon Ball in September, 1903, seeking recognition for 
their group, and asking a lay reader’s license for Red Dog. The group 
met every Sunday in 1904 and by midsummer had built a log church 
with the $40 they had raised and $19.75 contributed by the Red Hail 
and Cannon Ball groups. The mission at this time consisted of nine- 
teen adults and a large number of children of the Sioux, Mandan, Gros 
Ventre, and Arikara tribes. In 1906 a mission was established by Beede 
and a new chapel begun west of the river. 

The work at this “mission to the Indians from the Indians” suffered 
a reversal as a result of the activities of a native prophetess known as 
“Winnie.” With the assistance of her uncle, Enemy Heart, the proph- 
etess carried off into paganism all the Roman Catholics and Congre- 
gationalists on the reservation. Of the smaller group of Episcopalians, 
only Yellow Bear and his family and Red Dog remained with the 
Church. The apostate Indians showed such hostility that Yellow Bear 
and his family moved to the other side of the river and the chapel fell 
into neglect. When Bishop Mann visited the reservation, he found 
Enemy Heart defiant and the fifteen former Episcopal communicants 
cold to his advances. Red Dog, the only Indian to attend his service, 
had to explain his absence from camp to his neighbors by saying that 
he needed to search for a horse. He told the bishop that he could no 
longer withstand the pressure, and when Winnie predicted the death 
of their only child, he and his wife abandoned the Church. In 1907, 
Yellow Bear, who had been threatened by the prophetess with death 
by lightning, moved the chapel to the other side of the river, and 
having learned to read the Dacotah Bible, conducted services him- 
self. But there was little interest in Christianity, whether Roman 
Catholic, Congregational, or Episcopal, after Winnie’s announcement 
that she had been ordained to overthrow the white man’s religion. 
Only five families attended Yellow Bear’s chapel during the years 
1907-1909 when Winnie was in the ascendancy. In 1910, Red Dog, 
who had returned to the fold, was ministering to seven communicants. 
His stipend of $30 was contributed by the Indians at Cannon Ball and 
Red Hail. By 1912, his work was helping to break the hold which the 
revived paganism had had on the Christian Indians.?® 

Red Hail, for whom the Sioux camp at Porcupine on the Standing 
Rock reservation was named, hoped to build a chapel for St. Thomas’ 
Mission on the lower Cannon Ball River. The Indians at the mission 

* The three Episcopal families with fifteen communicants assume greater importance 
when compared with the forty members counted by the Congregationalists after forty 
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entrusted their entire building fund of five dollars to Bishop Mann 
with the request that he give them a church. Under the supervision 
of Thomas P. Ashley and the camp’s lay reader, Martin Prettyfeather, 
they cut cottonwood logs along the river and on the bank put up a 
chapel in which seventy-five worshippers could stand. The log build- 
ing, whitewashed inside, had neither seats nor other furnishings — not 
even a stove for heating. After June, 1903, John Brown and Pretty- 
feather conducted the Episcopal services, chants, hymns, and sermons 
in the Dacotah tongue.”° 

In 1905 when the name was changed to St. Gabriel’s Mission, the 
Indians were still looking forward to the construction of a frame 
church. A year earlier Red Hail had opened a drive for contributions 
by giving forty-five cents in coin and a two-cent postage stamp. The 
new church was made possible by a gift from Mrs. William G. Hib- 
bard of Chicago. The Reverend Aaron McG. Beede, the Reverend 
Edward W. Burleson — an intimate friend of Beede, who also had an 
interest in the Indians — and E. W. Pigion, a postulant for orders, did 
the actual construction work. Though its interior was plain, Beede 
equipped it with a rood-beam bearing a cross. Twenty-seven Church 
families made up St. Gabriel’s Mission, and the thirty-eight communi- 
cants contributed $48 in 1911 for extra-parochial purposes.”* 

Under Bishop Mann’s jurisdiction the Ominicie Tanku or Indian 
Convocation was held for the first time, and in the years which fol- 
lowed, it was held on one or another of the Missouri River reserva- 
tions. Indians came in wagons or on horseback from all the North 
Dakota native missions, as well as from South Dakota, Montana, and 
Idaho. Congregationalists and Roman Catholics from North Dakota 
missions not only attended but raised substantial sums toward the 
cost of the meetings. The expense varied with numbers and outlay. 
In 1909, six head of cattle, twenty-four large boxes of crackers, five 
sacks of flour, and quantities of potatoes, firewood, and hay for the 
horses, as well as $100 in cash, were contributed. On that occasion 
there were fifty tents, each housing from five to ten occupants, pitched 
around the little church. The white clergy joined in the festivities also. 
The Reverend J. S. Brayfield, vicar at Dickinson, and the Reverend 
Edward W. Burleson slept in the bed in the little clergy house. Bishop 
Mann and the Reverend Dr. Beede “slept on the floor, comfortably.” 

» Bishop Edsall had promised to erect a frame structure. When the Indians protested 


the use of $32 they had contributed toward it for completion of the log church, the 
money was returned to them. 

* Beede built St. Gabriel’s with his usual care. After the 1950 flood, Jacob White 
Eagle wrote to Bishop Atwill: “I think Dr. Beede made a good job on the church 
because it stood the flood.” 
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The food for all was simple, with no luxuries for the clergy save at 
breakfast when they had oatmeal, sugar, and milk rather than native 
food. All services were held in the “bower lodge” made of the boughs 
of cottonwood trees. Hymns were sung in English, Sioux, and Ree, and 
there was “double-barreled” interpreting of the English sermon and 
answers to questions from the Indian congregation. Relations with the 
Roman Catholics were good: at the 1912 Convocation, the Benedictine 
monk, Father Paul of Elbowoods, preached on the sacraments of the 
Church.*? 

On the Fort Totten Reservation under the immediate supervision 
of the Reverend William D. Rees, there were two centers of Church 
activity, but little headway was made at either point. Early in Janu- 
ary, 1902, fire at the reservation headquarters burned the chapel and 
Rees’ home, destroying his extensive private library. At Raven Hill, 
some miles from the center of the reservation, Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices were conducted in a private house for a congregation of some 
thirty families. By 1911, however, conditions were bad and growing 
worse, and Rees saw no hope of improvement. A second fire wiped out 
the Church’s buildings, which, because of their remoteness from any 
settled point, were uninsurable. Rees wrote of this disaster: 

Yet, I do not altogether regret it. The Indians of this locality have never 
shown any serious interest in having Church services. It is for them now to do 
something to secure them, or else to go without them. For, I am convinced that 


to thrust our ministrations upon any people —red, black, or white,—1is to 
destroy all their value.?’ 


Rees died in 1912 at the age of eighty after twenty years devoted 
entirely to the Sioux. Bishop Mann described him as a good scholar 
who, in trying to do work which was without conspicuous material 
results, remained cheerful and patient. 

Since there were no Church buildings remaining on the Fort Totten 
Reservation, no services were held from June, 1911, to June, 1912. But 
a year later when Bishop Mann paid his last visit to the reservation, 
300 persons gathered at Raven Hill for the communion service. 

Although conditions under which Beede and the other Indian mis- 
sionaries worked were extraordinarily difficult, travel in almost all 
sections of North Dakota involved hardships and inconveniences. 
Bishop Mann himself was not spared discomfort in his visitations 
about the state. In February, 1904— a typical month —he spent but 
twelve days in Fargo. On the other seventeen he traveled throughout 

” For an extended description of the much larger Convocation of the South Dakota 
Sioux, see Phyllis Stark, J Chose a Parson (New York, 1956). 


The Fort Totten Indians were poor and backward, but had advanced to the point 
at which baseball games would cut attendance at afternoon services. 
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the state, using, like Bishops Walker and Edsall, the railroads as well 
as horse and carriage. Railroad travel before air conditioning and 
modern heating was extremely unpleasant in most seasons. The strain 
of travel by passenger coach was heightened by the annoyance of late 
trains. The bishop’s diary and the full accounts of the clergy’s travel 
contained in The North Dakota Sheaf in these years bring the period 
to life. They bristle with references to late trains. Instead of catching 
the Soo at Kenmare at midnight when it was due, the bishop “waited 
in the unpleasant depot ’till 8:20 A.M. getting what sleep could be 
obtained by lying on top of trunks, inasmuch as the benches had iron 
divisions which interfered with lying down.” Bound from Fargo to 
Dickinson with an overnight stay in the sleeping car at Mandan, the 
bishop missed his Ash Wednesday service, having arrived twenty- 
eight and a half hours late. 

And late trains were not limited to the winter months. To catch the 
Great Northern at Church’s Ferry, Bishop Mann drove seventeen 
miles one summer night only to find the train twelve hours late. One 
day in July he waited five hours for a train, discovering later that its 
long delay was the result of its waiting for the conclusion of a baseball 
game at a small town down the line. Once in August, 1907, the Great 
Northern arrived at Grand Forks ten hours late. 

The slowness of trains was another annoyance. The seventy-seven 
mile trip on the Soo Line from Bismarck to Garrison required six and 
a half hours. Another time, the trip from Fessenden to Fargo — 145 
miles — took sixteen hours, “owing to railroad arrangements, or rather 
non-arrangements,” as the bishop put it. At Minot he went to the 
Great Northern station at 3:00 A.M. to take a train already three 
hours late. It arrived at 6:30 A.M. “Sitting in a small, hot, dirty, 
smelly, ill-lighted, crowded station, with no alternative except to freeze 
outside was conducive to reflection — of a kind.” Many towns could 
be reached only by frequent changing of trains. The 200-mile trip from 
Fargo to Ashley required the use of four different rail lines and an 
overnight stop. The ninety miles from Fargo to Lidgerwood, made on 
three roads, was an all-day trip. At other times, the breakdown of 
a main-line engine was the cause of delay. The Soo was a special 
offender: “We expect this on the Soo,” one priest wrote. But another, 
the Reverend William Watson, was delayed by overconfidence in the 
inevitable tardiness of Soo trains: “The much blamed ‘Soo’ started from 
Ashley ‘on time’ and left the missionary at the depot.” *4 

Even frequent changes of passenger trains did not provide adequate 


4 Some of the less important branch lines closed down for most of the winter, making 
many smaller points virtually inaccessible. 
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services. The mixed train— “twenty freight cars and one passenger 
coach,” which, Mann wrote, “goes accordingly” — supplemented pas- 
senger service. Freight trains were used regularly by bishop and priests 
alike. Cabooses tended to be uncomfortable, but were preferable to 
open cars or even handcars. On one Easter Sunday, the Reverend 
Philip Cook traveled by handcar from Rugby to Towner to hold serv- 
ices, and the Reverend Edgar Jones on his way from Ransom to 
Forman once shared one with an Italian laborer. For five miles he 
“had the luxury of a handcar ride, but at great cost; for there were 
aching arms before the distance was covered.” Worse still, Watson 
once made the trip from Forman to Gwinner in a “stone-boat-sleigh,” 
and, by permission of the postmaster, regularly left Fairmount with 
rural mail carriers. On one occasion, Jones made his way from Geneseo 
to Lidgerwood by grain wagon. 

Horses and carriages were expensive. Most missionary priests on a 
stipend of but little more than $1,000 could not afford such luxuries, 
despite the great distances they were forced to travel. The Reverend 
A. McG. Beede went at times as far as seventy miles to see a sick man, 
much of the way on foot. Once he borrowed a bicycle and traveled 
140 miles in a day. That energetic priest, Edward W. Burleson, pur- 
chased a bicycle on which one Sunday with a stiff wind at his back 
he covered twenty miles in fifty-seven minutes. On another occasion, 
he started from Denhoff to Carrington on a bicycle, but “the full 
sloughs and a heavy head-wind” made completion of the trip impos- 
sible. In June, 1909, he purchased an Indian Motorcycle and on this 
“diabolical machine” he made trips with “some ease and small cost” 
to the scattered people of his “parish” about Jamestown. One trip 
during which he left the road to cut across the undulating prairie cost 
him a broken leg when his front wheel dropped into a gopher hole, 
pitching him over the handlebars.”® 

Most rivers in North Dakota had been bridged by the beginning of 
the twentieth century, but not all of them had vehicular bridges. De- 
termined to reach Sentinel Butte from Medora despite a train wreck 
and an unusually high Little Missouri, Bishop Mann had the driver 
of his carriage swim the horses across the river. Meanwhile the male 
population of Medora pulled the carriage over the ties of the railroad 
bridge, and the bishop followed carrying his vestment case. One July 
day he needed to cross the Cannon Ball River when it was swollen by 
heavy rains. Thomas P. Ashley, Indian deacon, “who could drive into 
the Atlantic if he came to it — plunged in.” The bishop’s recollections 


* Edward W. Burleson, “The Boys and Girls of the Western Prairies,” Spirit of 
Missions, March, 1908, 179. 
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continued: “The water came up to the seats of the wagon. By keeping 
my feet on the dash-board and holding my valise in my lap, I saved 
my wearing apparel and robes.” Again at Mandan, as the eastbound 
train was six and one-half hours late, he walked the ties of the 1,500- 
foot railway bridge to reach St. George’s, Bismarck, in time for serv- 
ices. In his first sprmg in North Dakota, he crossed the Missouri from 
Mandan on four feet of ice. At other times he crossed the river by 
rowboat. 

Once the destination was reached troubles did not end. In a boom- 
ing state, accommodations at hotels were generally hard to secure late 
at night. Arriving at Devils Lake on a late train, Bishop Mann on one 
occasion found the hotel crowded, but later reported that he “got part 
of a room.” After riding a freight train from Hankinson to Alice and 
walking the last mile to Geneseo, he and William Watson found the 
only hotel in the little town was filled. They were saved a night of 
sitting when the station agent offered to share his quarters at the 
depot with them. Another time, the bishop and Beede arrived at night 
in Dunseith after a twenty-five mile drive from Rolla to find the hotel 
closed. Unable to waken anyone, they lighted a lantern, put their 
horses in the barn, and inspected the hotel’s bedrooms. Finding all 
beds “doubly or trebly occupied,” they made their beds in the hay- 
mow. On one visit to Linton, Bishop Mann spent two nights in the 
vestry room of St. Matthew’s Church “wrapped in a clean horse 
blanket. It was much better than going to the hotel where there were 
several beds in each room and several people in each bed.” Other times 
at Linton, he “bunked with . . . Elsworth on the couch in the vestry 
room.” 

Difficulties also plagued the holding of services. Oftentimes the an- 
nouncement of the missionary’s intended appearance in the town was 
not received or published before meeting time. Thus, both bishop and 
priests appeared at places where no one expected them, and no serv- 
ices could be held. More often they arrived in a town to find the build- 
ing they had planned to use occupied by someone else. The Reverend 
Edward W. Burleson once held his service at Medford in the post 
office on a night when the school was being used for an election. Some- 
times other ministers had preempted the schoolhouse: at Denhoff, Els- 
worth lost it to the Methodists despite posters announcing his own 
services. Once at Oakes the Presbyterian church could not be un- 
locked for William Watson’s service, which he then held in the Senate 
Café. 

Another frequent difficulty was the failure of utilities. On a late 
January night in 1905 at New Rockford, the school janitor forgot to 
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heat the building for Burleson’s service; the people were therefore 
“forced to circle around the stove.” Much of the satisfaction in one 
of Watson’s services at Fairmount was dissipated by the “cold and 
gloomy” atmosphere of the Methodist church. Once Bishop Mann 
and the Reverend F. A. Martyr, arriving at Grafton a half hour be- 
fore the announced service, discovered that the city’s power plant had 
suspended operations and had to resort to the use of a few lamps and 
candles for light. On the other hand, the Reverend Edgar Jones found 
that “an unexpected shortage of oil gave a twilight character” to the 
last half hour of an evening service. 

But a schoolhouse, even with light and heat, because of its station- 
ary desks and seats did not “lend itself very well to Church postures.” 
Often competition from other groups interfered with church attend- 
ance. At Fessenden it was a “theatrical troupe” in town; at Grafton 
a “skating carnival” kept people from the bishop’s service; at Gwin- 
ner, the few men friendly to the Church were “organizing a club”; at 
New Rockford, with a Masonic installation of officers on the same 
evening, there were only two persons present at a service to which the 
Reverend Edward W. Burleson had traveled sixty miles. At Sheyenne 
it was “lodge business,” and in Ashley a bazaar which occupied the 
minds of the villagers. At Lidgerwood where a Roman Catholic priest 
was holding a lecture, the planned Episcopal service was abandoned. 
Once at New Rockford — scene of many setbacks— Burleson found 
that his service had been preceded by a revival meeting. The majority 
of those who had attended it decided to remain to “hear the Episcopal 
brother speak.” He was somewhat disconcerted by the “Amens” which 
punctuated his sermon, but concluded that they indicated that some- 
one was “following the train of thought, and approving.” 

It was inevitable that work beset by such difficulties should require 
large expenditure of money for its success, and the amount of that 
commodity necessary to carry out the work in a manner dictated by 
its geographical demands alone would have been staggering. Not only 
was financial aid on that scale an impossibility; but with the small 
amount provided, it appears miraculous that so much activity was 
actually undertaken. At a time when of all North Dakota parishes 
and missions only Gethsemane at Fargo and St. Paul’s at Grand Forks 
were self-supporting, the grant of $6,500 from the Board of Missions 
covered merely the salaries of priests serving the missions, and con- 
tributions from North Dakota congregations for mission work within 
the state did not exceed $1,670 per year. To meet expenses, additional 
sums were solicited from congregations and private friends of the 
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bishop in the East, and in some years the amount secured in this way 
equaled 80 per cent of the grant from the Board of Missions. 

There were several notable gifts to, and benefactors of, the North 
Dakota Church in these years. The deanery at Gethsemane Cathedral 
was paid for by two women of the Diocese of Western New York, no 
doubt at the instigation of Bishop Walker. Lawrence Lewis of Phila- 
delphia, the most generous contributor to Bishop Mann, gave $700 a 
year from 1902 onward. Mr. and Mrs. William Hibbard of Chicago, © 
mentioned earlier in connection with their generosity toward Indian 
work, sent Bishop Mann $300 yearly during his North Dakota episco- 
pate. Robert Treat Paine, Boston philanthropist, was a contributor of 
handsome sums. Amounts in the hundreds of dollars came to the bishop 
regularly from Trinity Church, Boston, of which his brother Alex- 
ander, later Bishop of Pittsburgh, was the extremely popular rector. 

As a rule North Dakotans themselves were not generous givers to 
their Church, but in the Sunday School Lenten offering, North Dakota 
made a fine record. In 1901 the state stood eleventh in the nation; by 
1906 it led all the missionary districts; in 1911 it was ahead of thirty- 
two dioceses in amount of giving per child; and by 1912, it led the 
Church in per capita giving, and the sum of $1,215 collected was 
greater than that from any other missionary district. Such a record 
was set by means of intensive publicity in The North Dakota Sheaf. 
Support of the Sunday school offering, however, seemed to have ex- 
hausted the North Dakota urge to give. Between 1902 and 1910, only 
one gift of $10 had been made to the Bishop’s Purse. So rare were in- 
dividual gifts that Bishop Mann marveled that no one felt the urge 
to make a “thank-offering.” 7° 

While the missionary apportionment — North Dakota’s contribu- 
tion to the work of the general Church — was oversubscribed for sev- 
eral years, the amount asked of the District was only a paltry $679 in 
1902. In 1910 the increased quota of $1,000 was more than met in a 
year of total crop failure. Although this might appear to indicate gen- 
‘erosity, the North Dakota assessment, after thirty years as a mission- 
ary district, was about one third of that expected of a diocese. At the 
same time, the Church in North Dakota was receiving approximately 
$11,000 from the East to pay salaries and operating expenses. The 
record suggests, however, that if the Board of Missions had steadily 
raised the quota, North Dakotans might have brought their contribu- 
tions in line with those of the Church generally. 

Further indication of this trend is seen in the fact that by 1906, 


2° Contributions on the occasion of Bishop Mann’s visitations to missions and par- 
ishes amounted to about ten cents per person present at the services. 
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Dickinson, Devils Lake, Minot, and Valley City each paid current 
expenses and the priest’s salary. Bismarck and Mandan paid their 
own operating expenses and shared the salary of the Reverend Owen F. 
Jones. But at no time while in North Dakota did Bishop Mann have 
money enough to do all that might have strengthened the Church. 

With such limited resources at his disposal, the bishop found, soon 
after his arrival in the District, that he must decide whether or not 
to construct buildings in the new centers where work was under way. 
Since most new western towns were not long without some kind of 
church services or building, the denominations, competing with one 
another eagerly, started services early. Town planners and real estate 
speculators had their share in the multiplication of buildings: 

It is apparent to every observer who has seen much of new country, that 
there is in many cases and places too great haste to erect churches. This prac- 
tice is largely the work of the “boomer” who, probably without any attachment 
whatever for the particular denomination of the proposed edifice, will willingly 


subscribe, or make promises toward erection or support, nominally out of good 
fellowship, but really to assist the “booming” of the place. . . .?7 


Enthusiasm for church building infected directors of missionary ac- 
tivity in North Dakota as it had those in other new sectors of the 
United States. The Reverend F. A. Shore wrote of the new town of 
Kulm: “As I stepped from the platform of the freight train and beheld 
many spires and steeples, I verily thought I was in a City of Churches.” 
At Balfour, a town of 500 on the Soo Line, where the Church had two 
communicants, services were held by Presbyterians, Baptists, Method- 
ists, and Roman Catholics. At Milnor, there were enough church build- 
ings to seat at one time twice the village’s population, and business 
men were planning to build yet another as a means of attracting 
Roman Catholic settlers. Other villages of one or two hundred people 
had three or four church buildings, any one of which would have 
accommodated all the worshippers in the community. Such overbuild- 
ing was a surprising and depressing fact, for often not one of the 
churches had a resident pastor or was used more often than once or 
twice a month. 

When Bishop Mann arrived in North Dakota, he had hoped to be 
able to build churches in many more of the small places. But three 
years in the state convinced him that with new towns springing up 
everywhere, it was impossible to put up church buildings in most of 
these “unstable and problematical settlements.” The desire to be first 
on the scene, as the Church had been in Linton and McHenry, could 

* Abijah Alexander in the North Dakota Churchman, March, 1890. He was North 


Dakota’s first candidate for Holy Orders. See also “The West and Its Wants,” Church 
Review and Ecclesiastical Register, VII, 416 (October, 1854). 
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not prevail in the face of the cruel fact that a very great many of 
these towns —and no one could say which — were doomed to extinc- 
tion.”® 

At Convocation, 1905, accordingly, he announced that he would not 
“with begged or borrowed money ... invade each small town” to 
erect “one more cheap edifice to compete with the three or four al- 
ready decaying there.’ Any future construction must be financed by 
the congregation desiring a building. This decision, however, would 
not mean curtailment of missionary activity. He hoped to conduct 
services in every place in the state where even the smallest congrega- 
tion could be gathered as regularly and frequently as possible. He 
would, therefore, have to be very “sparing with building” and “very 
lavish with men.” Money raised outside the state would go for salaries 
of general missionaries. 

This policy statement was noted in the national Church press, and 
was attacked by the Venerable William M. Walton, Archdeacon of 
Indianapolis, who insisted that building promoted growth of communi- 
cant strength. The Very Reverend Hugh L. Burleson defended Bishop 
Mann’s reluctance to build where “town-sites are born in a day and 
sometimes perish in a night.” ° Although the policy meant a cessation 
of building and a disregard of the better ratio of buildings to congre- 
gations maintained by other religious groups in the state, Mann clung 
to his 1905 policy throughout the remainder of his stay in North 
Dakota.*° 

While this curtailment of building should have led to the recruit- 
ment of additional priests for the District with more money available 
for stipends, other factors than salary were involved. At a time when 
some in the national Church were suggesting that there were too many 
priests,* why was it that missionaries for North Dakota were so diffi- 
cult to find? Geographical remoteness and the weather had always 
been important deterrents to men considering work on this last fron- 
tier. The Reverend William Gill, rector at St. Paul’s, Grand Forks, in 
the 1890's left for “some part of the Lord’s Vineyard where the climate, 
etc., will be less trying,” and the Reverend William M. Walton left 
Bathgate after years in the state to seek a warmer climate.®? Bishop 

7°'Towns sprang up along the railroad lines, and in 1905 more miles of track were 
laid in North Dakota than in any other state of the Union. On overbuilding, see an in- 
teresting article, “Western Church Extension Society,” Church Review, IX, 101 (April, 
fi on Churchman (New York), June 10, 1905, 906; The Living Church, June 24, 
1905, 263; June 29, 1905, 437-438; Aug. 12, 1905, 502-503. 

° 07.8. Census. Religious Bodies, 1906, pt. II (Washington, 1910), 524, 575. 


* The Living Church, Jan. 24, 1903. 
Wilkins, History of St. Paul’s Parish, 10. 
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Mann found from experience that North Dakota’s reputation for low 
thermometer readings and high winds hampered clergy recruitment: 

I have often wished that the good people of our State had not loved so 
dearly the name “Dakota.” . . . It seems to me unfortunate that we got the 
“North” end of a very cold name. As I go to the several seminaries to interest 
the young men in the work of our state, which we who live there know to be 
a climate both healthful and benign, I find that with each letter of the word 
“North” a separate shiver seems to run along the spines of my hearers. They 
have visions of polar bears and icebergs or something equivalent thereto, and 
yet down here on their Atlantic seacoast they suffer worse and shiver more as 
the cold wind from the ocean brings in the damp chill that nothing can keep 
out, than any of us will suffer next January in the bright brisk zero days which 
make up so much of our brilliant North Dakota weather. 

Yes, I often wish that we had some other name.*? 


The work of serving at many and distant missions was extremely 
arduous. So many priests served in this way that the Reverend Wil- 
liam Watson called them “bloated pluralists” in jesting reference to 
the medieval church practice of holding many appointments for finan- 
cial advantage. The pluralism of a North Dakota priest on a modest 
salary brought him only additional work and travel. The widely dis- 
tributed missions and the slowness of travel meant prolonged absences 
from home by the missionaries. Their wives, fresh from the old, settled 
East, found that the rawness of the country and the sense of isolation 
induced by the prairies intensified their loneliness. The bishop was 
fully aware of the sacrifices his clergy made in remaining with him, 
passing up for the time being “easier and much better paying” posi- 
tions “in some sense . . . more elevated” in more civilized sections of 
the country, and he felt himself fortunate to have had their services 
for the years they were willing to stay. 

The answer to the clergy shortage was the recruitment of North 
Dakota youth for the priesthood. “When the farmer of this state,” 
wrote the Reverend J. J. Cowan, “renders his best product, — his sons, 
... to serve... in the ministry ... then will we see this Church 
of ours come into her own.” The Reverend A. E. Clattenburg of Devils 
Lake believed that “a priest from each Church family is the ideal to 
have in this West of ours. No one will love this country as the boy 
who grows up init. . . . Train them up to work in these needy fields.” 
“We must get about this business,” wrote Hugh L. Burleson. “I should 
like to see North Dakota producing clergymen as well as wheat, and 

*° George Kennan, the world traveler, was an authority on the system by which the 
Russian Tsars exiled political offenders to Siberia. He compared this practice to sending 
such American public figures as William Dean Howells, George H. Putnam, Horace 
White, or Professor John B. McMaster to North Dakota for three years. “Their case 


would be no worse,” he wrote, “than that of persons sent by the Tsars to Siberia.”’ 
The Social and Political Condition of Russia, The Outlook, Jan. 30, 1904, 262. 
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can see no reason why the former product as well as the latter should 
not be able to grade ‘Number One, Hard.’ ” 

But the materialism of the frontier turned young men’s minds from 
the Christian ministry. Maxwell Anderson, the noted American play- 
wright, who grew up in Jamestown in the first years of Mann’s episco- 
pate, has written: “The people around me were immersed in three 
activities—farming, banking and trade. Religion and religious thought 
were accepted as minor necessities. . . .” °* College attendance was not 
common in North Dakota in earlier times, and those young men who 
were fortunate enough to go to college took up the practical studies in 
preparation for the professions. Moreover, salaries of Episcopal priests 
were very low—for all their training they received less than the 
“wages of any first class mechanic.” The struggle of priests with fam- 
ilies to clothe and educate their children was well known in the par- 
ishes. It was a rare parent who thought of a clerical career for his or 
her son. The clergy themselves had little opportunity to incline young 
men toward a career in the ministry. Tenures were, and generally have 
continued to be, so short that close relationship with young men in 
the parish and community could not develop.*® 

Although Bishops Walker and Edsall had ordained several candi- 
dates for the priesthood, these men had been born in other parts of 
the United States or in Canada, and were not products of North Da- 
kota congregations. The first man born in North Dakota to enter the 
priesthood was Stanley S. Kilbourne of Casselton. In 1907, James F. 
Elton, born and raised in Grand Forks, was ordained deacon. When 
in the following year the District had nine candidates for Holy Orders, 
only one, Harry Huet of Grand Forks, was a native of the state. The 
others came as adults, most of them from England or Canada.*° 

As few priests were willing to come from Eastern dioceses to work 
in North Dakota, and as the District itself produced so few, it ap- 
peared to Bishop Mann that an itinerant ministry, coupled with lay 
services in the missions, was the most efficient method of serving the 
small places of the state. The value of such a “wide and laborious 
work” was demonstrated in the southeast field by the Reverend Wil- 
liam Watson from 1903 to 1905, and from 1905 to 1907 by the Rev- 
erend Edgar Jones. To secure successors to them was difficult; to find 

$4 Maxwell Anderson, “Love Letter to a University,’ The University of North Da- 
kota Alumni Review, XXXVI, 1 (Dec. 5, 1958). 

*® Bishop Mann devoted two pages of his Address to the 1912 Convocation to the 
reasons why young men did not enter the priesthood. 

89 Richard Sykes, mentioned earlier as donor of the church at Alfred, made a gift 
to the Church for educational purposes. Of this, $1,280 was placed in the Sykes Fund 


for Theological Education to assist men studying for orders who were willing to serve 
in North Dakota. 
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the four or five itinerant priests which the demographic pattern of the 
District demanded was well-nigh impossible. 

Lay readers were already more numerous than the clergy. In 1908 
there were thirty-six, of whom only nine were candidates for orders. 
The bishop felt that in many instances lay readers could serve mis- 
sions adequately if their services were supplemented by monthly or 
bi-monthly visits by a priest. The insistence of a mission for a priest, 
Mann felt, was more often a bid for recognition of its own and the 
village’s importance than an absolute necessity for spiritual well being. 

As has been mentioned, perhaps the chief discouragement to clergy 
recruiting and long tenure was isolation and loneliness.*’ Separated 
from other Episcopal priests by great distances and all too often sta- 
tioned in small towns with the minimum opportunity for study, men 
became discontented and their intellects lost their sharp edge. The 
Reverend John K. Burleson, in an effort to counteract this distressing 
situation, proposed in April, 1903, that a periodic gathering of the 
clergy should be held as a means of “help . . . growth and encourage- 
ment” to the priests. Accordingly on May 31, a Clericus was organized 
with two branches—the northern consisting of men stationed along 
the Great Northern, and the southern composed of men stationed 
along the line of the Northern Pacific. Annual meetings of each branch 
were projected and the possibility of joint meetings suggested. The 
northern branch held its first session in November, 1903, at Park 
River. Excluding the emergency meeting in July, 1897, after Walker’s 
departure from the District, this was the first exclusively clerical meet- 
ing designed for “mutual cheer and confidence.” After four years of 
separate sessions, joint meetings began in 1907, and in subsequent 
years, the appearance of prominent outside Church leaders gave them 
something of the character of the clergy conferences of the mid-1950’s. 

If in some unforeseen manner Bishop Mann’s hopes for clergy re- 
cruitment could have been realized, it was still not likely that the 
weaknesses of the District could have been overcome permanently. 
In part, the foreign character of its population was responsible for this 
weakness. North Dakota in 1910 was the most foreign of the forty-six 
states then in the Union: of its people, 70.6 per cent were immigrants 
or the children of immigrants. At Grand Forks only 34 per cent and 
at Fargo only 35 per cent of the people were children of native-born 
parents. Only 50 per cent of the population of Jamestown, Devils 

*7 A consequence of the isolation and sparseness of population was poor schools. 
Priests with children handicapped them by serving here. T. H. M. V. Appleby wrote: 
“The want of schooling for my dear boys sadly troubles me at times, for I have been 


on the frontier all of my ministerial life, consequently their education has been sadly 
neglected.” Appleby to Whipple, Oct. 31, 1884, Whipple Papers. 
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Lake, Williston, Minot, and Bismarck fell in this category; only 41 
per cent at Valley City and 34 per cent at Dickinson and Mandan. In 
the rural districts, the percentage of native born was even lower than 
in the towns, comprising about 29 per cent of the people. In Emmons 
County, where the Reverend Henry J. Sheridan established St. Mat- 
thew’s Church at Linton, 46 per cent of the population were German- 
Russians. 

The largest groups of immigrants in North Dakota, the Norwegians 
and the German-Russians, were especially devout Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics respectively, and not easily won to the Episcopal 
Church. Only the determined opposition of Roman Catholic priests 
and Lutheran pastors to the Masonic order — which was exceptionally 
strong in the state— brought Norwegians or Germans into the Epis- 
copal Church, which was friendly to Freemasonry. 

The chances of winning the American-born population in the state 
were also rather remote. Most native-born persons came from parts of 
the United States where the Episcopal Church was weak, particularly 
the Mississippi Valley. In one new town of sixty families from that 
region, not one was Episcopal. A large percentage of native Americans, 
moreover, were lukewarm toward religion.®® 

A second cause of weakness was the rural character of North Dakota. 
No state in the Union had more of its people on farms: with 72 per 
cent of its people classified as agricultural, North Dakota was the 
most rural of all the states. The Episcopal Church in the United States 
was preponderantly an urban church, but only 11 per cent of North 
Dakota people could be classified as urban—living in places over 
2,500. Indeed, only 17 per cent of North Dakotans lived in places 
over 500. 

In such a rural setting, the shortage of clergy was made more serious 
by the great distances they were required to travel. Services were held 
in sixty-seven of the ninety-nine towns and villages of over 200 popu- 
lation, and in twenty even smaller places. This fact could only mean, 
in view of the distance and the inclement weather, that services must 
be infrequent and irregular. Many of the missions were weak finan- 
cially and failed to meet their missionary apportionment. “Father” 
William Watson explained one such failure: his mission had “neither 
Church, altar, rectory or resident clergyman —and not even Sunday 
service —all of which first need to be provided.” 

Even among those persons who professed themselves Episcopalians 
work was carried out under a serious handicap—the steady move- 


* The Episcopal Church was considered to be strong in New England, New York, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. 
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ment of people out of the state. Since those persons who were or who 
most readily became Episcopalians were of the type that moved on 
most readily toward greater opportunities,®® changes in the composi- 
tion of congregations came with dismaying frequency. At Ardoch, a 
promising center in the 1890's, the rectory had been abandoned by 
1902. Bishop Mann wrote: “We have no people in the place, and are 
not likely to have any.” Of Forest River, the Reverend F. A. Martyr 
wrote: “One by one they go. We have only a few people . . . now.” 
Of Northwood the bishop wrote: “We have but a single communicant 
in the place. The old set have all removed, and the population is 
mainly Scandinavian.” Within four years that lone communicant had 
moved away. At Bathgate and St. Thomas in the northeastern part 
of the state it was a similar story —the loss of leading families. At 
Devils Lake’s Church of the Advent, forty communicants moved 
away between July, 1903, and January, 1904. Farther west at Under- 
wood, all of the eight communicants there in 1902 had moved away 
by August, 1909. In seven years, nearly half of Gethsemane’s parish- 
ioners had left Fargo. At Larimore in three years, thirty communi- 
cants left and very few came to replace them. Edward W. Burleson 
had Larimore in mind when he quipped: “The patron saint is certainly 
‘Exodus, ” but the remark applied equally well to any of the parishes 
or missions in the state. 

In addition to costing the congregations lay leaders and financial 
support, the removal of leading families from mission or parish de- 
moralized the clergy. Not every priest was as candid as the Reverend 
William M. Walton, who, upon leaving Bathgate after almost five 
years, attributed his decision in no small part to the loss of leading 
families. Nor could all be as philosophical as the veteran Charles 
Turner who wrote: “Let us hope . . . that these departures for ‘fresh 
fields and pastures new’ — while our loss, may be others’ gain; for the 
Church . . . is not confined to this place or that. . . .” 

Bishop Mann, quite aware of the population movement, wrote of 
Sanborn, which had lost all its communicants: “I do not consider the 
money spent in this church to have been wasted, for it did good work 
in its day — well worth all it cost even should it never do any more.” 
He recognized that North Dakota missions and parishes in small 
places were feeders to city churches within and without the state, and 
especially to Minneapolis-St. Paul, the metropolis of the Northwest. 

°° Aaron McG. Beede, who had visited the Red River Valley in 1877, wrote: “Some 
of [the early settlers] stayed here because they could not get away... . I do not re- 
member meeting a person in those days, except a few foreign born, who regarded 


Dakota as a good place in which to live.” “Reminiscences of Early North Dakota,” 
Coll. of the S.H.S. of N.D., I, 429 (Bismarck, 1906). 
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“Really,” he declared, “the “win Cities’ ought to give North Dakota 
at least a thousand a year in repayment for the communicants we send 
them.” 

The instinctive reaction to such decimation of the ranks was dis- 
couragement among those who remained. Bishop Mann observed that 
many in North Dakota were “very easily dismayed. When they per- 
ceive themselves a minority they think the cause ... lost... and 
ally themselves to the nearest and the strongest and the most popular 
of the sects.” This he branded “pusillanimity” and “cowardly deser- 
tion.” Even those who stayed with what they thought to be a sinking 
ship —at least a becalmed one—were guilty of “slackness . . . par- 
simony and neglect.” Attendance at Convocation, he felt, was far 
below what it should be; and not a single layman attended the Pro- 
vincial Synod held at nearby Sioux Falls, South Dakota, in October, 
1909; the District was represented only by six clergymen and four 
members of the Women’s Auxiliary. Two years later at a similar meet- 
ing in Duluth, only one of the five laymen elected as delegates was 
in attendance. “Would this have been the case,” asked the bishop, 
“had the Council been one of some political party?” 

Bishop Mann recognized that the Episcopal Church everywhere was 
a minority body appealing primarily to an elite group. “The historic 
Episcopate and the Book of Common Prayer too evidently are not 
irresistible attractions to the mass of Americans.” The appeal of the 
Church was to educated and cultured people: “The more people know 
of history and science and philosophy and literature the better they 
like the prayer book.” Accordingly as North Dakota improved in 
“scholarship and culture and large consideration,” he felt the Episco- 
pal Church would grow in numbers and influence. 

One of the greatest morale-builders in the North Dakota Church 
was The North Dakota Sheaf, which first appeared in February, 1902, 
shortly after Bishop Mann’s consecration. Although Bishop Edsall 
had felt the need for a diocesan journal, its publication was made 
possible by the generous support of three of Mann’s friends in Phila- 
delphia — Francis A. Lewis, J. Vaugh Merrick, and Roland Evans. 
Dean Hugh L. Burleson, who had been planning to publish a “paro- 
chial sheet” at the Cathedral, was, in the bishop’s opinion, a “thor- 
oughly experienced, finely enthusiastic, and untiringly laborious” editor 
for the District paper. 

The only religious journal in the state, The North Dakota Sheaf 
was dedicated to the “extension . . . consolidation and inspiration of 
the Church” in North Dakota. Accordingly, 1,600 copies went each 
month to 160 different post offices in the state, and another 400 to 
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155 different places outside, “chiefly to the East.” Bishop Mann 
thought of the paper as an “excellent silent missionary — going where 
no other missionary from the Church goes, and going more often to 
the smaller places than any other can.” Whatever it lacked in “the 
pressure of personality” it made up for by its “pervasive presence” 
among those scattered people “hopelessly remote” from the ministra- 
tions of his small band of nineteen priests. 

The North Dakota Sheaf contributed to an esprit de corps in the 
District. Through its pages the congregations and scattered people 
were reminded of the need to meet the missionary apportionment. The 
bishop estimated that the Children’s Lenten Offering had doubled be- 
cause in the pages of The North Dakota Sheaf the need for it had been 
kept before them “so steadily and earnestly and joyously.” 

In addition to full accounts of mission and parish activities, the 
paper carried series of articles, among which was John K. Burleson’s 
monthly devotional column, “Thoughts on Things Eternal.’ Bishop 
Mann contributed a number of essays: “What the Church Has to Say 
for Herself’’; “Church Facts and the Reasons Why”; his popular study 
of comparative religion, “Christ and Other Masters”; and “Church 
Manners and Customs.” All of these helped to make The North Da- 
kota Sheaf an outstanding paper. The Churchman of New York de- 
clared that it was “generally recognized to be the best diocesan paper 
in the country.” Burleson’s efforts in producing it had the backing of 
Mann, whom he described as “‘a bishop with ready pen and journalis- 
tic understanding.” 

Besides raising the level of giving and “inculcating Churchly teach- 
ing” in the scattered communicants, The North Dakota Sheaf brought 
the needs of the District to Eastern Church people. A story on the 
Turtle Mountain chieftain, Rising Sun, brought gifts totaling $150 
from Eastern donors. To benefactors of the North Dakota Church 
Bishop Mann sent the paper regularly as a token of gratitude for their 
interest, and in doing so, set off a chain reaction producing other con- 
tributions. 

For all the morale-building and fund-raising qualities it may have 
possessed, the business manager had difficulty in collecting the sub- 
scription price of fifty cents per year. Although all communicants in 
the state received the paper, only about one third of them paid for it. 
The situation grew no better, and publication became a heavy drain 
on the Bishop’s Purse. 

Though a financial liability, The North Dakota Sheaf is a repository 
of much information about the opinions of the bishop and his clergy 
on many topics of the day — information on social thought and Church- 
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manship, for example, which would doubtless be unavailable elsewhere. 
Exploring the duties and functions of the clergy, Mann declared that 
there was much confusion in the public mind as to the area of legiti- 
mate activity by Christian ministers. There were novel attempts to 
make priests leaders in civic life—legislative, executive, economic, 
sanitary, and therapeutic. Priests were advocating free trade and the 
single tax; they were planning wards, sewers, light works, and apply- 
ing “hypnotism to sickly bodies and disordered minds.” But “the 
whole apparatus and mechanism of earthly society” stood outside the 
priest’s sphere. “He is to preach against covetousness; but he attacks 
the Standard Oil Company or the tariff on lumber— if he does so 
attack — simply as a citizen. He is to preach against intemperance; 
but he votes for or against Prohibition, simply as a voter.” 

Whether acting as priest or alert citizen, Bishop Mann kept the sec- 
ular affairs of North Dakota constantly in mind and did not hesitate 
to comment on them. He quickly appreciated the fact that North 
Dakota was literally “a state without a millionaire and without a 
pauper.” The frontier state had escaped the building up of enormous 
individual fortunes and the wrecking of a “throng of struggling men.” 

Women’s suffrage appeared to him to be an attempt by “a petty 
but noisy and pertinacious faction” to impose the “burden of the 
ballot” on women who shrank from it, and he favored a plebiscite of 
women on the issue. Prohibition as such did not have his support. 
North Dakota’s prohibition law did not “do away with the need of 
sermons on temperance, —rather the contrary.” 

Midway in the legislative sessions of 1903 he addressed a letter to 
the editors of the state in which he attacked law-breaking by Bis- 
marck’s leading hotel which had “the features of a saloon, a gambling 
house, and a brothel.” Many senators and representatives lived there 
during the session, and its owner was prominent in the councils of the 
Republican party and a distributor of patronage. Concern for the loss 
of such plums by the guardians of the peace was the reason that such 
a situation continued. “The cowardice of the respectable small politi- 
cians — that most cowardly class of mankind —is the reason why this 
thing goes on.” The letters to the press caused much comment in the 
state, for, as George Winship, editor of the Grand Forks Herald, com- 
mented, the bishop had “sufficient command of the English language 
to make himself understood.” *° 

He was no kinder in his observations on the finances of North 

“ Grand Forks Herald, March 5, 1903, 1; March 6, 1903, 2. Winship, a leader in the 


struggle against the McKenzie regime which Mann was attacking, wrote: “Politics make 
the legislator a beggar and trader.” 
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Dakota education. The “stinginess” of the legislature—even after 
the “overthrow” of the McKenzie regime in the “revolution of 1906” 
kept many of the professors at state institutions in semi-poverty. The 
salaries of all were so low that North Dakota should feel a sense of 
shame. 

Bishop Mann was not notably a liberal in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury sense of the word; yet he was aware of many economic inequali- 
ties which existed. Noting that vacations “except for very rich people” 
were a recent innovation, he declared it to be “most unreasonable and 
most pitiful” in the face of the great increase in American wealth, that 
millions of Americans had never been in woods or fields. He antici- 
pated the “golden age” when “everyone of the honest workers of the 
world” would enjoy an annual respite from his labors. 

Bishop Mann had been persuaded by economic determinists that 
most wars were caused by “commercial greed.” He believed also that 
a “swift and solid development of aeronautics” would bring the abolli- 
tion of war. On seeing his first airplanes at the Fargo state fair, he 
wrote that the tremendous and revolutionary ultimate consequences 
of the invention were beyond prophecy. 

The Very Reverend Hugh L. Burleson, Dean of Gethsemane Cathe- 
dral and editor of The North Dakota Sheaf, made occasional comment 
on social and economic matters. White men, he wrote, brought ruin, 
oppression, plunder, enslavement, and degradation with them through- 
out the world. In America the plight of the Indian and the Negro was 
a mark against the record of the dominant race. He described as “dis- 
graceful and dishonorable” the revelation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s “fraud and trickery.” In ridiculing a suggestion that corpora- 
tions, including the Great Northern, had “that mysterious spiritual 
substance,” soul, he wrote that no one who knew the Great Northern 
could believe that it did. 

In the spring of 1906 when the indictment of McKenzie for crimes 
in Alaska became common knowledge, most North Dakota newspapers 
defended him and hurled accusations against the reform-minded Re- 
publicans and Democrats who sought to overthrow his regime. Dean 
Burleson urged the “plain people” to learn whether North Dakota 
was “the land of ‘graft’ and grab, ruled more completely by one man 
than . . . any monarchy in Europe.” The muckrakers and such maga- 
zines as McClure’s, Burleson declared, were leading in a fight against 
“corporate greed and commercial and political dishonor.” He com- 
mended them for “enlightening the public conscience.” 

There is little record of the political and social sympathies of others 
of the bishop’s clergy. At the December, 1904, meeting of the northern 
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branch of the Clericus in Grand Forks, the Reverend Owen F. Jones 
read a paper on “The Labor Problem and the Church’s Relation to 
It.” This provoked more discussion than any other paper presented, 
and it was followed by debate. Among those present was Dr. Aaron 
McG. Beede, a political and economic radical who had written at 
length on social problems. 

Of the clergy’s Churchmanship there is more evidence. During the 
years 1901-1914 many priests in North Dakota displayed High Church 
characteristics. The title “Father” was used by, among others, J. H. 
Dobbyn, Lewis Wilford, F. A. Shore, Edgar Jones, and Edward W. 
Burleson. Shore, John K. Burleson, Charles Turner, and William Wat- 
son refused to call any but an Episcopal building a church; others 
were “houses of worship.” The Living Church, that “Catholic sheet,” 
was publicly approved by several priests. Edward W. Burleson wrote 
of his pleasure at finding it in a communicant’s home and commented: 
“There should be a good many more subscribers to the Living Church.” 
The Reverend Oliver D. Smith advised readers of The North Dakota 
Sheaf: “There is no better weekly than the Living Church.” 

Their consciousness of the unity of the Episcopal Church with the 
post-Apostolic and medieval Church is revealed in the names which 
the Burleson brothers gave to their missions: St. Faith, St. Dunstan, 
and St. Edward the Confessor; and the names given to guilds: St. Mar- 
garet, St. Elizabeth, St. Cecilia, St. Agnes, and St. Mary. Young Guy 
Burleson noted that one of his services at Calvin had fallen on St. 
Hilda’s day. 

Eucharist vestments were introduced at Jamestown by D. H. Clark- 
son in 1902, by John K. Burleson at Grand Forks in 1901, and at 
Williston by C. B. Runnalls in 1912. Owen F. Jones at Devils Lake re- 
ceived a “handsome and complete set” from Bishop Grafton of Fond 
du Lac. At Buffalo, George J. Childs regretted that there was not a 
“proper set of Eucharist vestments” to accompany the renovated in- 
terior of Calvary Church. 

Some members of the North Dakota clergy placed a higher value on 
the priestly character of the clergy and on Holy Communion than on the 
other services of the Church. Philip Cook and C. B. Runnalls urged 
attendance at early morning communion services. Charles Turner, in- 
sisting on the “value and importance of a Eucharistic observance of 
Saints’ Days and Holy Days,” remarked that in North Dakota there 
was “room for education” on the matter. William Watson wrote of 
“offering” the Divine Service and of “offering the prayers of the Church 
and the Holy Sacrifice” for the dead. Lewis Wilford called on the 
people to avail themselves of the “Sacramental helps of the Holy 
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Church.” E. W. Burleson spoke of a “proper altar instead of the gro- 
tesque and prominently insignificant Protestant ‘communion table,’” 
and reminded his parishioners of the days of major obligation. His 
brother, John K. Burleson, insisted that the work of Sunday schools 
must “center as far as possible around the ministrations of the Priest.” 
Hugh L. Burleson, writing of the “great Oxford movement,” declared: 
“The altar, not the pulpit, is the dominant feature. The very dress of 
the clergyman declares that what is emphatic in his function there 
is the priest not the preacher. . . .’ And only the Roman Catholics, 
he observed, celebrated the Holy Communion in “the Church’s sense.” 

During Bishop Mann’s stay in North Dakota, midnight services 
were held for the first time. At Grace Church, Pembina, in 1902, Wil- 
liam Watson held the District’s only Christmas midnight Eucharist. 
At Christmas, 1903, Beede held a midnight communion for the Indians 
at Standing Rock Reservation, and at Jamestown, E. W. Burleson 
celebrated midnight New Year’s communion. By 1910, Burleson had 
introduced the Christmas service at Jamestown. In 1909, J. S. Bray- 
field attempted to introduce the service at Dickinson, but it was such 
a dismal failure that he vowed not to repeat it. The following year, 
however, he made another attempt. 

The Episcopal Church in the United States was divided over the 
name “Protestant Episcopal.” Bishop Mann’s opposition to it has been 
noted earlier, and his dislike was shared by some of the High Church- 
men in the state — William Watson, for example, put the name in quo- 
tation marks to indicate his disgust. In the spring of 1903, the bishop 
asked North Dakota communicants for their opinion on the change 
of name.*? At Grand Forks, W. C. Nash and W. J. Anderson, laymen, 
favored “American Catholic Church,” but A. G. Schultheis, also promi- 
nent in the parish, preferred “Protestant Episcopal.” At Pembina, 
Lulah Cavileer, daughter of the pioneer, Charles T. Cavileer, wrote: 
“T don’t like Protestant Episcopal”; she favored “American Catholic.” 
At the 1903 Convocation, when the Reverend L. G. Moultrie moved 
the change of name, the clergy supported his motion nine to six. Lay 
delegates divided sixteen in favor to twenty-one opposed. Opposition 
by the laity did not kill the issue, however. In the 1912 Convocation, 
the Reverend E. W. Burleson moved that North Dakota express sym- 
pathy with a memorial of the Fond du Lac diocese to General Con- 
vention which suggested that the words “Protestant Episcopal” be 
removed from the Prayer Book. When seconded by the Reverend 
George J. Childs, the motion carried. The Reverend J. S. Brayfield, 


*“See for notice of the question of changing the name of the Church in the secular 
press, The Independent, LIV, 2784 (Nov. 20, 1902). 
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rector at Dickinson, moved reconsideration, and a new motion con- 
signed the matter to a committee for report in the following year. In 
1913, accordingly, a resolution was introduced that North Dakota 
back the name, “The American Church.” The Reverend Samuel 
Currie proposed as an alternative name, “The American Catholic 
Church,” and the resolution, revised to incorporate both names as 
being historically and theologically sound, was adopted by the Con- 
vocation.*” 

Despite the High sympathies of much of their clergy, a great num- 
ber of North Dakota communicants were Low. Most of those about 
Rolla were “‘low church’ extremely,’ as Beede reported to Convoca- 
tion. The Reverend John K. Burleson in The North Dakota Sheaf 
admonished North Dakota communicants not to attend other services 
when Episcopal ones were available to them. The Reverend Owen F. 
Jones eliminated some signs of Ontario Churchmanship in the District 
by putting a cross on the altar of St. George’s, Bismarck, and candles 
on the altar of Christ Church, Mandan. 

In 1913, at the age of sixty-two, Bishop Mann, because of the poor 
health of Mrs. Mann, requested translation to the Missionary District 
of South Florida. In his twelve years in North Dakota, he had carried 
on Bishop Edsall’s work of reversing the trend set in motion by the 
depression of the 1890’s. The record showed a rise in communicant 
strength from 1,461 to 1,984, but a drop in clergy numbers from 
eighteen to seventeen after a high of twenty-three in 1905. Annual 
parochial expenditures had risen from $14,428 to $18,649.52. This 
seems little enough result from so many years of labor by the bishop 
and a group of able men. The statistics on communicant strength 
illustrate the effect of migration on membership. In his North Dakota 
episcopate, Bishop Mann confirmed 1,741 persons, but in twelve years 
the roster of communicants had increased by only 523 names. He had 
had to confirm 3.27 persons to gain one communicant. 

Perhaps more important than the gain in numerical strength and 
the increase in parochial expenditure was the contribution made by 
the bishop and his clergy to the development of Churchliness in the 
missions and parishes where the Canadian influence was strong, or 
where, because of infrequent or irregular services, Episcopalians had 
accepted the doctrines and practices of the denominations as the 
norm. 

Bishop Mann’s departure marked the end of an era in the story 
of the Episcopal Church in North Dakota, and in the history of the 


“The Reverend E. W. Burleson used the term “American Catholic” for communi- 
cants, and the Reverend J. H. Dobbyn wrote of the “American Catholic faith.” 
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state itself. He and his predecessors, Edsall and Walker, were in their 
sympathies closer to the High than to the Low Churchmen of their 
day. After 1913 North Dakota’s bishops were men sympathetic to the 
Low Church point of view. Moreover, Bishop Mann’s translation from 
North Dakota coincided with the end of an era in the history of the 
state. The period of settlement and of initial population growth had 
come to an end. No longer would census figures of themselves gener- 
ate optismism, and in fewer than ten years the state once again would 
be in the grip of depression. 


«= CHAPTER V »> 


J. Poyntz Tyler: A Pastor 
to His People 


Is losing its leaders to other jurisdictions, the Missionary District 
of North Dakota appeared to be especially unlucky. 

After twelve years in the District, Bishop Walker had gone to the 
Diocese of Western New York; after only two, Bishop Edsall had 
gone to Minnesota. Now the third, Cameron Mann, had been trans- 
lated to South Florida, and North Dakota was again without a 
bishop. When General Convention met in New York in October, 1913, 
the agenda of the House of Bishops included the election of a fourth 
bishop for the District. All its previous bishops had been Easterners, 
but now the House departed from precedent and selected, in Hugh 
Latimer Burleson, a man born in Minnesota who knew at first hand 
North Dakota, its people, and its problems. Formerly Dean of Geth- 
semane Cathedral, he had resigned in 1909 to become Secretary of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society and editor of its monthly 
magazine, The Spirit of Missions. Two days after his election, Burle- 
son, an able and ambitious man who was fully aware of North Da- 
kota’s weaknesses and the nearly insuperable barriers to successful 
work in the District, declined the election. Bishop Beverly D. Tucker 
of Southern Virginia then nominated his lifelong friend, the Venerable 
John P, Tyler, whom the House elected.* 

John Poyntz Tyler, born June 15, 1862, in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, was the tenth child of Dr. Wat Henry Tyler, a nephew of the 
tenth President of the United States. His youth was spent at “Wilton” 
the family home in Westmoreland County, Virginia. After attending 

Most of the material for this chapter has been taken from The North Dakota 


Sheaf and the Convocation Journals for the appropriate years. Except where indicated 
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private and public schools in Virginia, he taught in a public school 
before entering Virginia Theological Seminary at the age of twenty- 
one. Graduating in 1888, he served parishes in Virginia and Ohio until 
1896, when he began an eight-year period as rector of the Church of 
the Advent, Philadelphia. From 1903 to 1907, while he served as 
Archdeacon of Virginia, his missionary work attracted national atten- 
tion. At the time of his election as Bishop of North Dakota, in addi- 
tion to his duties as Archdeacon of Cumberland, he was rector of St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

The contrast between Bishop Tyler and his predecessor was great. 
While Bishop Mann had a great interest in literature and theology, 
Bishop Tyler’s taste was less scholarly and more plebeian. Entries in his 
diary at various times indicated that he was reading a novel by Booth 
Tarkington, enjoying Robert Service’s Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, 
and having mixed feelings about H. G. Wells’ Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through. His monthly column of “Nuggets” in The North Dakota 
Sheaf, made up of a selection of quotations from the works of great 
authors, usually included a number of jokes. 

The new bishop was Southern by birth, training, and speech. Such 
Southern expressions as “hot as cotton” came to the tip of his tongue 
and were sprinkled through his writings. He was also a conservative 
Southern Democrat whose years in North Dakota coincided with the 
rise to power of the radical Nonpartisan League. However, his ex- 
periences with the state, its people, and its problems, as well as asso- 
ciation with his young executive assistant, Homer R. Harrington, 
over the years had a liberalizing effect on his economic and social views. 

Bishop Tyler was a Low Churchman, the product of a seminary 
established in the days of the struggle against “ritualism” to prepare 
priests of the Low Church persuasion. Accordingly, he was more evan- 
gelical and evangelistic than any of his predecessors in the state. He 
leaned toward fundamentalism, although not insisting that others 
share his belief. His was a childlike faith. Much impressed with Billy 
Sunday, the baseball player turned evangelist, he attended two of 
Sunday’s meetings in Philadelphia in the spring of 1915, and at the 
evangelist’s request, opened the second with prayer. 

Described by the New York Times as “one of the more popular 
Episcopal pulpit speakers,” Bishop Tyler’s “height of six feet four 
inches and his snow-white hair made him strikingly imposing in the 
pulpit.” His reputation for preaching made him an exceptionally 
popular speaker in New York where he spoke each summer in many 
churches.? For their impact his sermons depended not on content but 


* New York Times, July 14, 1931, 23. 
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upon his size, as noted above, on his Southern accent, and upon his 
many gestures, especially a practice of lifting his hands above his head 
which seemed to increase further his giant stature. During his first 
years in North Dakota, the sermons he preached were those he had 
prepared and used in the East. As time passed and his administrative 
duties bore down upon him, he made less and less preparation for his 
sermons and although they were now less interesting to hear than for- 
merly, they grew longer. 

Bishop Tyler’s great strength and appeal, however, stemmed not 
from his preaching but from his role as a pastor. “I love to visit 
among my people,” he told Convocation in 1926. “I prefer the word 
pastor to that of rector or director.” Traveling about the state making 
his visitations, it was his custom to stop at a home and become one of 
the family. His “genial, rugged personality made him a familiar and 
beloved figure in all parts of the Missionary District.’* He was 
equally attached to the Indians and visited the reservations as often 
as he could.* 

Bishop Tyler first saw North Dakota on February 21, 1914, on a 
day when the thermometer registered 30° below zero. Arriving at 
Fargo, he plunged into the activities required of him by his new sta- 
tion with the vigor and drive that characterized him. He hoped to 
make a visitation of every parish and mission in the District as soon 
as weather permitted, but in the meantime, he set about cleaning up 
the work that had accumulated in the District office. 

Few things troubled the bishop more than his office work. His diary 
is filled with references to the volume of letter writing which he did. 
In one week, he wrote thirty-seven letters in one day, twenty-nine the 
next, and thirty-five a few days later. Another day it was ten letters 
and an “interview” with an Encyclopaedia Britannica agent. Years 
later another series of entries mentions only letters written: twenty- 
six, twenty-five, twenty-two, and nineteen on four successive April days. 

Some relief was secured in November, 1920, when Miss Charlotte 
Brown of Brookline, Massachusetts, joined his staff as secretary. He 
was still oppressed — or perhaps, indeed, impressed — with the volume 
of correspondence. Entries read: “Tremendous day in the office;” 
“tremendous day again in the office;” and “great big day in the office.” ® 

°The Living Church Annual, The Yearbook of the Episcopal Church, 1932 (Mil- 
waukee, 1931), 100-101. 

* A window of Gethsemane Cathedral pictures the bishop in clerical habit surrounded 
by Indians. 

° Charlotte Brown resigned her position as secretary and worker among young people 


in the spring of 1924. Her successor was Constance Richards. 
Concern with letter writing was not limited to Bishop Tyler. Bishop John A. Pad- 
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Conditions in the parishes and missions of his new jurisdiction 
varied from place to place in the early years of Tyler’s episcopate. At 
Gethsemane Cathedral, stability had been achieved. Under Deans 
Gasherie D. Dowling, Henry F. Kloman, Hubert Cowley-Carroll, and 
Harold S. Brewster, the parish lived through quiet, uneventful years, 
and produced its first seminarian, Thomas G. Akeley.® 

St. Paul’s at Grand Forks was not so fortunate. “Father John” 
Burleson resigned in November, 1916, and his place was taken in 
January, 1917, by the Reverend Jonathan Watson. During the years 
of World War I, he threw himself into war work with great zeal, and 
at the end of the war, devoted similar attention to civic and com- 
munity work. After five years the once “model parish” was torn and 
shaken internally. Given a leave of absence, Watson spent several 
months on Puget Sound in a cottage loaned to him by his close friend, 
Thomas F. Kane, the controversial president of the University of 
North Dakota. To restore unity in the parish, Bishop Tyler suggested 
the hiring of the Reverend F. W. Goodeve of Winnipeg, who served 
as acting rector until 1924 when the Reverend Charles H. Collett was 
called as rector. The shaky condition of its finances added to the 
difficulties at St. Paul’s. Although campaigns to raise the necessary 
amounts included the “sandbagging” of business men, expenditures 
in most years far exceeded pledges. It was indeed a strange and im- 
mature method of financing which depended upon contributions by 
generous non-Episcopal business men to assure the solvency of the 
Episcopal congregation. 

Upon Collett’s resignation in 1930, the parish obtained the consent 
of Bishop Tyler before calling Archdeacon Homer R. Harrington as its 
rector. 

In the mission field north and west of Grand Forks there was little 
vitality. Many communicants had moved away, and priests to serve 
those who remained were difficult to obtain. The story is uniformly 
one of stagnation or decline whether at Grafton, Pembina, Webster, 
Bathgate, Walhalla, Walshville, Larimore, Langdon, or Rolla. 

West of the Valley in the Devils Lake field, Bishop Tyler, in 1922, 
consecrated Grace Church, Minnewaukan, after it had been equipped 
with pews from the Cando church which had been sold. At Devils 
dock of Olympia wrote: “It is an impossibility with many to realize the pressure arising 
from the number of letters requiring answer, received by one in the Episcopal office. 
The reply to five or ten each day, and day after day, is comparatively a slight thing; 
but with prolonged detention from . . . the daily task, the accumulation soon numbers 
hundreds. Letters of every variety!” S. of M., Aug., 1892, 304. 


°Mrs. A. W. McNair, Parish History of Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo, North Da- 
kota, 1872-1947 (Fargo, 1948), 9-10. 
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Lake, the Church of the Advent grew in eighteen years from 123 to 157 
communicants, without significant additions to its physical facilities. 

Although there were not more than fifteen communicants at Buffalo 
in 1917, the bishop commented: “The outlook is one of promise,” and 
he planned monthly services for the town. Within a short time, how- 
ever, the mission had closed, and although reopened several years 
later, it had no real strength. The fact that the building was without 
either heating or lighting systems may be the measure of its real 
strength. 

All Saints’ Church at Valley City had reverted to mission status 
in Bishop Walker’s time, after a short life as a parish. For a period 
after 1905, the congregation had been able to meet all expenses of 
operation, including the vicar’s salary, but no attempt was made to 
return to parish status. The Reverend Thomas A. Simpson came to 
Valley City in 1925, and by 1931, communicant strength which had 
been 62 at the time of Bishop Mann’s departure had risen to 131. At 
no time, however, did the congregation assume the burden of paying 
Simpson’s salary. 

Grace Church, Jamestown, was served by the Reverend J. S. Bray- 
field until 1920. In May, 1923, the Reverend Nelson E. Elsworth be- 
came vicar, caring also for Harvey, Fessenden, and Carrington. By 
1927 he was devoting his full time to Jamestown, since that congre- 
gation was able to pay his entire salary. This arrangement came to an 
end in 1929 with the onset of the depression. 

North of Jamestown at Carrington, the chapel had become unusable 
by 1915, and services were held in a private home. Although St. 
Agnes’ Mission had only fourteen communicants, Bishop Tyler plan- 
ned to place a priest there who would work also at such other near- 
hopeless places as McClusky, New Rockford, Minnewaukan, and 
Fessenden. A decade later the chapel was still unrepaired and the 
mission had been closed for some time. At Bishop Tyler’s death, there 
were only seven communicants remaining in Carrington.’ 

At Bismarck, the progressive period that had begun with the com- 
ing of the Reverend Lewis Wilford ended with his return to England 
in 1915. More than a year passed without regular services at St. 
George’s while Bishop Tyler searched for an unmarried priest whose 
salary needs would be less than those for a man with a family. Failing 
in his search, the bishop in 1917 brought to Bismarck the Reverend 
George Buzzelle of Idaho. Buzzelle left after three years, and St. 

7 At New Rockford where Edward W. Burleson had opened St. Athanasius’ Mission 


after 1899, St. Timothy’s had grown from ten to seventeen communicants between 1913 
and 1931. At McClusky there were two Episcopal families in 1926. 
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George’s was served briefly by seven men in succession until the 
Reverend Nelson E. Elsworth took charge in 1934. 

The congregation of Christ Church, Mandan, numbering thirty-six 
communicants, built a rectory in 1915 with funds contributed by H. 
R. Lyons of Minneapolis. By 1931 the number of communicants had 
dropped to thirty-two.° 

At two points along the line of the Great Northern there was some 
progress made. During the tenure of the Reverend D. J. Gallagher as 
vicar of All Saints’, Minot, the old church which had seated only fifty 
persons was replaced by a new larger one. At Williston, St. Peter’s 
Mission was served during much of Bishop Tyler’s episcopate by the 
Reverend Nelson E. Elsworth. Between 1913 and 1931, the number 
of communicants rose from fifty-eight to sixty-two. 

In the southeastern field, from November, 1915, until 1923, Trinity 
Church, Wahpeton, was in the charge of the Reverend William M. 
Walton, a veteran of work in the northeastern field earlier in the cen- 
tury. After his departure for the District of Duluth in the latter year, 
Wahpeton was served by the priest at Holy Trinity, Lisbon. Com- 
municants at Trinity Church numbered thirty-five in 1913 and sixty- 
six in 1931. 

During Bishop Mann’s time an experiment in cooperative religious 
work at Fullerton had resulted in the establishment of the People’s 
Church. Title for the building which had been erected was vested in 
the Missionary District of North Dakota, but the structure was in- 
tended for use by any and all Protestant denominations. As late as 
the middle 1920’s, the only English-language services in the village 
were those held in the People’s Church, and the only church organi- 
zation was the Episcopal Guild. But since the Sunday school was 
operated as a union project without distinctively Church teaching, 
it was inevitable that Episcopal children should be weaned away 
from the Church. Before the end of Bishop Tyler’s leadership, Fuller- 
ton had dropped from the list of missions. 

Two church buildings were erected in the southeastern field by the 
bishop, both of them the result of Archdeacon Martyr’s work. At 
Oakes, a town of 2,000 people, fourteen communicants had started 
a building fund in April, 1914, to which Daniel T. Cowley had con- 
tributed $200. By 1915, Martyr, as General Missionary, was urging 
the bishop to build a church for the congregation. St. Mark’s Church 
became a reality through money received from the Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign. By 1925, it had grown from thirty-one to forty-eight communi- 
cants, but by 1931, membership had dropped to thirty. 


* Rita Murphy, St. George’s Episcopal Memorial Church (Bismarck, 1949), 6. 
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At nearby Guelph, Martyr, like his predecessors, had held services 
at the school near Cowley’s farm. During the summer of 1919, St. 
Mary’s Church was built, and among its furnishings were the font and 
lectern from the Cathedral Car. Of its cost of more than $7,000, the 
congregation supplied $4,000. The opening service on September 21, 
1919, was the first that many of its communicants had ever attended 
in an Episcopal building. By 1920 with Martyr’s visits on a regular 
schedule, the mission had grown from ten to seventy-five communi- 
cants. Prominent among those supporting St. Mary’s was Nicholas 
Burkhardt who, with eight of his family, was received from the Roman 
Catholic Church. The building was consecrated in June, 1923, and by 
1927 at least three Sunday services were held monthly. With the 
coming of the depression the fortunes of the mission changed; in 1931, 
it had only twenty-five communicants.® 

The success of a missionary bishop was in large measure determined 
by the growth in congregations and communicant strength. Bishop 
Tyler in 1916 listed eight parishes, thirty-seven organized missions, 
seven Indian chapels, and sixty-six “places where services are occa- 
sionally held.” Among the latter were such points as Guelph, Ellen- 
dale, and Fullerton where buildings had been, or were to be, erected. 
But at most of the sixty-six there was no basis for expecting establish- 
ment of a sound congregation. Despite certain ominous tendencies in 
the North Dakota economy, this was an era of unlimited confidence 
in the state’s potential. Optimists such as Gerald P. Nye, editor of 
the Fryburg Pioneer, described North Dakota as “the sirloin cut of 
North America.” The editor of the Harvey Herald conceded that 
“other lands may be lands of promise, but the Northwest is the Land 
of Promise Fulfilled. North Dakota leads ’em.” ?° 

Church leaders were equally confident. The Presbyterian synod 
declared that the state could support ten times its 1910 population of 
583,888.11 Bishop Tyler, believing that North Dakota was “well 
fitted to be thickly populated at no distant day,” urged that lots be 
purchased in “growing country towns and other strategic places.” 
Prices would never again be so low, and the Church would build on them 
in due time. At Solen, a small place west of the Missouri with a few 
communicants but without a church building of any kind, two lots 
were purchased. At St. Matthew’s Mission, Harvey, a guild was or- 
ganized in 1916, and it was hoped that services and a Sunday school 

® Burkhardt, born at Karsawa, Latvia, in 1860, settled at Guelph in 1908. He died in 
the spring of 1927. 

 Fryburg Pioneer, Jan. 26, 1917, 5; Harvey Herald, June 10, 1915, 1. 


1 Reports of the Missionary and Benevolent Boards and Committees to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1913 (Philadelphia, 1913), 35. 
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might be started. St. Mary’s Mission, Forman, was organized in 1915, 
but only two services were held in 1917. At LaMoure, the Reverend 
A. E. H. Martyr hoped to build a church in 1917. At Lawton, the 
Reverend C. P. Drew held regular services for a “truly live mission” 
in the Union Church. After confirming ten persons in May, 1917, the 
bishop reorganized the Mission of St. Edward the Confessor. 

Nothing came of any of these efforts. In the one area where a genu- 
inely successful attempt might have been made, Bishop Tyler refused 
the opportunity. This was at Bowman in Slope County, southwest of 
the Missouri River, where the Congregational Church under its min- 
ister, the Reverend Peter Cooper, was eager to enter the Episcopal 
Church. 

Work among the Indians continued in much the same pattern that 
had been established under the earlier bishops. On the Turtle Moun- 
tain Reservation, St. Sylvan’s Mission, formerly known as the Chapel 
of St. Denys, was under the direction of the Reverend Wellington Salt, 
who was stationed at Rolla from 1915 to 1919. When the Federal gov- 
ernment turned over all its Turtle Mountain schools to the state of 
North Dakota with the exception of No. 5 near Dunseith, Salt was 
assigned as its teacher. He remained there and in charge of St. Syl- 
van’s until his death in 1920. Thereafter the mission was under the 
care of the priest at Devils Lake, Rugby, or, as in 1928, at Towner 
when the Reverend Tom Akeley was vicar of St. Mark’s. 

The work of the Episcopal Church on the Fort Totten Reservation 
was hampered by the lack of a resident priest after the death of the 
Reverend William D. Rees in 1912, despite the periodic visits of 
the Reverend Aaron McG. Beede. At Raven Hill, the old log building 
which had served as a chapel was blown down by storms in the winter 
of 1915-1916 so that Bernard Rainbow, lay reader, conducted the serv- 
ices of the mission, now known as St. Margaret’s, in private homes. 

The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford, a young Virginian serving as 
vicar of Grace Church, Minnewaukan, who was in charge of the little 
Indian congregation at Fort Totten, received a gift of $1,000 from 
Mrs. Christopher Graham of Rochester, Minnesota, to build the Mar- 
garet Breckenridge Memorial Chapel. Land was purchased from Chief 
Tyayukamani, for many years chief supporter of the Church at Fort 
Totten. Blackford studied the language of the Sioux, none of whom 
yet spoke English, and planned after superintending the erection of 
the chapel to settle at Cannon Ball as supervisor of Indian work in the 
District. But the war made building impossible and took Blackford 
off to the Army. The chapel was completed in 1923 with the money 
he had secured and an appropriation from the Nation-Wide Campaign. 
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The largest Indian field, the Standing Rock Reservation, had three 
centers of work: St. James’, Cannon Ball, St. Luke’s, Fort Yates, and 
St. Gabriel’s at Red Hail (now called Breien). During Bishop Tyler’s 
first years, this work and the supervision of other reservations was in 
the charge of the Reverend Aaron McG. Beede who built a rectory 
at Cannon Ball. Living there in order that he might keep careful 
watch on the encroaching white man, he practiced, as the bishop ob- 
served, the “self-denial and sacrifice” of which others merely talked. 
His long service to the Church was brought to an end by a petty inci- 
dent growing out of one of his many duties, the distribution of clothing 
sent by individuals and guilds of Eastern churches. In the summer of 
1916 some touring Episcopalians when visiting Cannon Ball inquired 
about his handling of such shipments. Disapproving of his method, 
they protested to Church authorities in New York who raised the 
question with Bishop Tyler. When asked about the matter, the fiery 
Beede, who held strong and uncomplimentary opinions about the small 
class of Americans who in those days were able to afford transconti- 
nental vacations, indignantly resigned. Beginning the study of law, he 
was elected judge in newly formed Sioux County, in which the reserva- 
tion was situated. Leaving the rectory at Cannon Ball, he moved to 
Fort Yates and took up residence in a one-room shack, three walls 
of which were lined with books. Not only did he come to live more 
and more like the Indians, but he often joined them in their hunting 
expeditions and in their travels from one reservation to another. In 
performing marriages, he used the Prayer Book form. Bishop Tyler, 
who admired him greatly, regretted his loss to the ministry and ar- 
ranged for him to receive a substantial pension.’? 

Dr. Beede’s successor at Cannon Ball, the Reverend Herbert H. 
Welsh, who arrived from South Dakota in September, 1917, was one 
of the Indian priests trained by Bishop William H. Hare. In June of 
the same year, Margaret R. Elliott and Cordelia Edwards of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, had arrived to spend the summer studying the 
possibility of beginning social work among the Sioux. A year later, 
Miss Elliott returned to take charge of a “Mission Home” which was 
opened in an old government building on the reservation. In April, 
1922, Miss Elliott resigned, and her successor was Alice M. Bennett, 
an Englishwoman who had done Red Cross work at Minot during the 
war. A new $12,000 building for the mission home was completed in 
the autumn of 1925. When Miss Bennett resigned as director in June, 
1926, her successor was Aline Cronshey of the Diocese of New Jersey 


12 An example of Beede’s writing on the plight of the Indians is “The Condition of 
the Indians in North Dakota,” N.D. Sheaf, March-April, 1914, 6-9. 
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who had come to the home in September, 1924. Under her care, the 
work “went along with many ups and downs,” but permanent im- 
provement in the lot of the pupils was next to impossible under the 
reservation system. 

At St. Luke’s, Fort Yates, the second Standing Rock mission, Beede 
had conducted occasional services for white settlers and members of 
the staff at the agency headquarters. In 1926 Welsh moved to Fort 
Yates, and in the following year, the bishop secured a grant of $1,000 
from the Women’s Auxiliary of Philadelphia to build an Indian chapel. 

William Skala Cross who from 1908 had acted as lay reader at St. 
Gabriel’s, Red Hail, the third Standing Rock center, was trained for 
Holy Orders by Archdeacon H. R. Harrington and ordained deacon 
in June, 1925, from which time he was stationed at Cannon Ball. At 
the insistence of the archdeacon, Cross, the first North Dakota Indian 
to enter the ministry, was ordained priest in 1928. Until 1931, he 
served the people of the Standing Rock reservation, driving his Ford 
car from center to center. A man of fine character, he possessed a 
strong sense of obligation to his people. 

Some 150 miles up the Missouri River, Paul Yellow Bear and Annie 
Dawson Wilde were leaders of the Fort Berthold Episcopalians living 
on the east bank. On the opposite side, John S. Brown, a native lay 
reader, had Abraham Streibyhorn (Henry Red Dog) as a helper. As 
they were without a chapel, Streibyhorn went from place to place with 
his Bible, Prayer Book, and Hymnal. On Sundays he held services for 
St. John’s Mission, Ree, in his own home. 

From 1922 the Indian field was under the supervision of the Ven- 
erable Homer R. Harrington, previously vicar of St. Stephen’s, Cassel- 
ton. His first assignment, which led to his appointment as archdeacon 
in December, 1923, was the training of the native priest, Herbert H. 
Welsh, and his lay readers, Paul Bear Paw, George American Horse, 
Martin See Walker, and George Two Bears. His work with the Indian 
communicants, in the course of which he won their confidence and 
affection, continued until 1930 when he accepted the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s, Grand Forks. 

Not all of the Church’s work among the Indians was done on the 
reservations. The vicar at Wahpeton cared for a few dozen Episcopal 
children in the state’s Indian school located in that town. At this, the 
finest institution of its type in North Dakota, the children who were 
abandoning the language of their parents were taught useful skills. On 
the reservation, however, the transition to the new agricultural life 
was made difficult by the Indians’ love of travel, a difficulty intensi- 
fied by white promoters who lured them away from their homes to add 
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color to rodeos and county fairs by performing native dances. Pro- 
posals by Federal agents to end the offer of free food to Indians who 
participated in these events and to discourage native dancing were 
endorsed by Convocation. 

A further setback to the Indians’ material advance and to the fortunes 
of the Church grew out of a wartime development on the Standing Rock 
Reservation. In an effort to increase North Dakota’s contribution to the 
work of the Red Cross, white solicitors encouraged the Sioux to revive 
their dances — heretofore frowned upon by the Indian agents as retard- 
ing amalgamation — with which was associated the common practice of 
giving away some of their possessions. The plan was successful, and rec- 
ord amounts were received by the Red Cross as the Indians parted with 
their belongings, particularly their ponies. But the revival of dancing, 
as well as further impoverishing the Indians, strengthened the old re- 
ligion of the Sioux, and the Christian Indians began to fall away from 
the churches. Some of the strongest supporters of St. James’, Cannon 
Ball, stopped attending its services. Four years after the war ended, 
an effort by George American Horse and Luke Spotted Elk brought 
some of them back to the Church. 

Indian work in North Dakota suffers by comparison with that in 
neighboring South Dakota. In the latter state, m a population of 20,000 
Indians, there were 10,000 baptized Episcopalians, and the Convoca- 
tion of the Niobrara Deanery often drew as many as 3,000 Indians 
from all parts of the state. Bishop Hare, in creating a body of 5,000 
communicants, had had at his disposal many of the finest young 
clergymen the Church was turning out, as well as very large sums of 
money. In North Dakota there were about 7,000 Indians on four 
reservations. The Church was represented on all of them in 1918, but 
could claim only 312 baptized persons and 187 communicants." 

Nevertheless, the highlight of any year, the Indian Convocation, was 
a gala, well-attended event. In 1915 when about 800 were present, 
representatives came from South Dakota as well as from the Fort Peck, 
Bull Head, Poplar Creek, and St. Thomas missions in Montana. In 
1916 there were 125 tents clustered about St. James’ Chapel, Cannon 
Ball, with Bishop Tyler and the clergy also sheltered in tents. And 
always there were “crowds of playing children, a multitude of horses, 
hobbled or tethered, and innumerable inevitable dogs ... an ani- 
mated, bustling scene.” 

While work in the District, either among the Indians or the whites, 
did not bring about any significant advance, the reason —for the first 


*% Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States, 262; Indian Tribes and 
Missions (Hartford, Conn., n.d.), pt. III, 19-20, 39. 
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time in its history — was not shortage of money. Only in his earliest 
years did Bishop Tyler have to contend with limited funds from the 
national Church. Moreover, by 1916, two years after his arrival in 
North Dakota, contributions to his work in the mission field by Dis- 
trict congregations had increased 300 per cent. This increase was the 
result of war-induced prosperity which doubled North Dakota bank 
deposits between 1915 and 1917. By 1919-1920, District giving for 
mission work within the state rose to $4,682.25, but support from the 
Missionary Society in New York continued at the old level. Not until 
the opening of a new era in the history of the national Church did 
financial support of work in North Dakota reach a level that could 
be described as adequate. 

This turning point in the history of the Church was General Con- 
vention of 1919, described as the greatest of the twentieth century, for 
it was at this Convention that the Nation-Wide Campaign was in- 
itiated. Dr. Alexander Mann, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and 
brother of North Dakota’s third bishop, suggested the idea and the 
name, calling for a “nation-wide campaign of missionary information, 
education and inspiration.” A group of more than twenty bishops 
opposed the suggestion with its much higher level of spending “as a 
hare-brained idea of a few misguided enthusiasts who in their financial 
irresponsibility were likely to annoy and alienate from the Church sub- 
stantial people already wearied of appeals from innumerable sources.” 
But a majority of bishops and deputies shared the opinion of Frederic C. 
Morehouse which reflected the prevailing optimism of the times: “We 
are ashamed to be petty in this day of great things, when God is mak- 
ing all things new.” "4 

As a result of the institution of this campaign, large sums were 
raised annually and greatly increased grants were made to missionary 
districts and to aided dioceses. Thus new stimulus was given to North 
Dakota in 1920-1921 by the receipt of a total of $25,916.41 from the 
National Council, a body created by General Convention of 1919 to 
provide a measure of over-all direction to the work of the Church. In 
the calendar year 1921, the allocation to North Dakota was $37,266.67. 
This amount, with allowance for the falling value of the dollar, was 
more than 200 per cent greater than the appropriation for 1913 and 
roughly four times as great as the grant for 1919-1920. In most years 
thereafter, the appropriation was well above $30,000, dropping to 
$29,220 in 1929. 

* C. Rankin Barnes, “The General Convention of 1919,” Historical Magazine of the 
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During Bishop Tyler’s episcopate, North Dakotans also increased 
their contributions to the national Church. In 1916 the apportionment 
was raised from $1,700 to $2,000; in 1917, North Dakota’s quota of 
$2,166 was overpaid by more than $700 in a year when the Missionary 
District of Wyoming and all the dioceses of the Sixth Province were 
delinquent. In 1919 the District paid $8,245.15, a 50 per cent increase 
over the 1918 sum. It represented $3.74 per communicant, an amount 
greater than that contributed by any of the ten districts and dioceses 
in the Province of the Northwest. But the Nation-Wide Campaign 
made even greater demands on the District. Preliminary meetings of 
clergy and laity called to discuss the plan were not well attended. 
North Dakota’s share of the $42,000,000 to be raised was $16,668 per 
year for three years. This amount represented a 200 per cent increase 
over its record-breaking 1919 contribution. Despite the bishop’s warn- 
ing that failure to meet the demand would jeopardize the District’s 
chance of getting generous support from the newly created National 
Council, the amount collected in North Dakota in 1920 was little more 
than $300 greater than the 1919 figure.*® 

The onset of agricultural depression in North Dakota in the early 
1920’s doubtless had a great deal to do with the failure of the fund- 
raising campaign of the Church. Although the state had known pros- 
perity from 1915 to 1919, the burden of debt was extremely high. 
Mortgages in 1922 amounted to $280,282,000; the price of wheat, 
meanwhile, had fallen from $2.35 per bushel in 1919 to $.89 in 1922. 
As early as 1916 drought had hit the far western counties, and mass 
emigration from the state was again taking place. Of the seventeen 
families making up the congregation of St. Matthew’s, Beach, in 1916, 
only five remained in the community in 1921. As the drought spread 
eastward bringing crop failures, the nation-wide Harding depression 
hit the area. These, combined with depressed farm prices and the high 
prices of manufactured products used by North Dakota farmers, forced 
many to the wall and led to a high rate of failures among the 895 
banks in the state. Bishop Tyler described 1924 as the “most serious” 
year in the state’s history, with the North Dakota economy in a “gen- 
erally bankrupt condition.” 

By the spring of 1926 conditions had improved, but throughout the 
remainder of the 1920’s contributions for the general missionary work 
of the Church, while well above the pre-1919 figure, at no time reached 
the level set for the District by the National Council. Between 1915 

% Jonathan Watson at Grand Forks and H. Garfield Walker at Devils Lake refused 


to allow their congregations to participate in the campaign, thus making the figure 
lower than it might have been otherwise. 
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and 1920, offerings for the support of missions and parishes almost 
doubled, rising from $16,000 to $30,000. From 1920 to 1925 when times 
were hard, they rose a further $5,000. 

The stable if depressed post-1926 period was one of “slow and pain- 
ful readjustment” from the overexpansion which had accompanied 
World War I prosperity. This era of stability was drawing to a close 
in 1930 when the District raised only $4,000 of its share of the General 
Church Program. Reflecting the renewed economic distress of the 
state, receipts of the Church fell even more drastically in 1931 when 
the decline was 8 per cent as compared with a 8 per cent decline in 
receipts of the Episcopal Church throughout the nation.1® 

Prior to 1919, money received from the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and from North Dakota missions and parishes had 
been inadequate to meet the financial demands made on the bishop. 
Like his predecessors, Bishop Tyler had traveled in the East to raise 
funds for the District, and although General Convention of 1919 for- 
bade solicitation for funds by bishops outside their jurisdictions, he 
continued to obtain large sums in this way. Beginning in 1917 it was 
his custom to spend each summer at the Hotel Arundel, Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, and there, as priest-in-charge of St. Ann’s Church, he 
received large sums from tourists to whom he endeared himself. By 
1927 he had collected at least $10,000 in this manner for “pressing and 
important needs” in North Dakota. But the large amount of money 
at his disposal was not an unmixed blessing, for it disinclined bishop’s 
committees of missions to make repairs on their buildings or desirable 
purchases for their congregations. The availability of money from the 
National Council and from Eastern donors did not promote the idea 
of self-support. 

As a result of the increased amounts of money sent into North 
Dakota by the National Council, the Episcopal Church was at last 
on an equal footing with missionary efforts by Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, and Congregationalists. It has been seen that from the 1870’s on- 
ward, Episcopal missionary activity in North Dakota had suffered 
while the other groups, with greater support from the East, measured 
gains in membership strength commensurate with this outside help. 
By 1920 the decline in outside assistance to North Dakota Presby- 
terians and Methodists and the increasing support from the National 
Council gave Bishop Tyler and his clergy the advantage for the first 
time.’’? Yet results were disappointing because money in adequate 

6 Living Church Annual, 1932, 508-509. 


™ Minutes of the Synod of North Dakota, 1919, 19, 24. From 1873 to 1918, $215,775 
had been loaned for construction of Presbyterian churches in North Dakota. 
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amounts had been made available only when the opportunity had 
passed, for it was too late for substantial gains to be made in com- 
municant strength. 

Although Bishop Tyler had more money at his disposal than his 
predecessors, the recruiting of clergy for North Dakota continued to 
be extremely difficult. Once in referring to complaints about the plain- 
ness of Episcopal churches in the state, Bishop Mann had predicted 
the day when fine buildings would stand in the various parishes but 
parishioners would be “sighing for the good old days when ‘though the 
vessels were wooden the priests were gold.’”’ Deterioration of the clergy 
both in numbers and quality came earlier than Mann might have ex- 
pected. Bishop Tyler was not able to increase the number of priests 
at work for several reasons, one of the most important of which was 
the low salary schedule in the District. Although Episcopal salaries in 
North Dakota were only $100 lower than those of Methodist and 
Presbyterian ministers, and a little higher than those of Lutheran 
pastors, they were as much as $500 below Episcopal salaries in Minne- 
sota and Montana and $300 below those in Wyoming.'® Nevertheless, 
they were considerably higher than those of many Canadian priests, 
and for this reason many Canadians served in North Dakota in Bishop 
Tyler’s time. 

Not only did the number of priests drop in this period, but there 
was a rapid turnover as well. Fifteen of the twenty priests active in 
1919 had come to North Dakota since 1914, eight of them after 1917. 
Between 1914 and 1923, thirty-two priests left the District. After 1919, 
the coming and going continued unabated until by 1922 there were 
only fourteen active priests in North Dakota. During the rest of his 
years in the state, Bishop Tyler was compelled to accept virtually 
every priest who was willing to work in his jurisdiction. Many of these 
men had failed elsewhere; there was no reason that they should suc- 
ceed in North Dakota where obstacles to success were far greater than 
in the places from which they came. In many places the poor impres- 
sion that these misfits created caused prospective Episcopalians to 
join other denominations. Some, including the Reverend R. E. Gentle 
who excommunicated some of his Dickinson parishioners, simply dis- 
couraged and disheartened persons already communicants. 

U.S. Census. Religious Bodies, 1916 (Washington, 1919), pt. II, 377-392, 457, 599, 
616. The Presbyterians in North Dakota had the same problem of clergy recruitment, 
for it was difficult to get ministers who would “endure the hardships necessary to min- 
ister to these large communities.” In the Minot Presbytery where the Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, and Presbyterians had divided the field, the Presbyterians had been 


unable to find ministers to serve all points for which it was responsible. Reports . 
to the General Assembly . . . 1913, 28, 35. 
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The missions in central and western North Dakota were subject to 
so much coming and going of communicants that there was little con- 
tinuity in their congregations. Because he found it difficult to supply 
these points with priests, the bishop often accepted men of advanced 
Churchmanship whom he would not have chosen had there been 
others available for the positions. These men found it easier to give 
a High Church tone to their congregations than they would have done 
in the unlikely event that they had found themselves in the better- 
established parishes in the Red River Valley. This perhaps accounts 
for the continuing tendency toward a Higher Churchmanship in the 
western two thirds of the state. 

Although himself a Low Churchman, Bishop Tyler inherited such 
High Churchmen as John K. Burleson, known as “Father John” to 
the bishop as well as to his parishioners at Grand Forks; Nelson E. 
Elsworth, long a member of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, an Anglo-Catholic society; and Lewis Wilford of Bismarck. Dur- 
ing the years of Bishop Tyler’s episcopate, such priests as Pomeroy H. 
Hartman at Williston, F. H. Davenport at Bismarck, and at Minot 
Basil S. Daugherty, Daniel J. Gallagher, and George H. Swift served 
in the High Church manner. Others who stayed in the District a 
shorter time were more extreme. One of these, Alfred T. Bennett- 
Haines, who came to St. George’s, Bismarck, from Trinity Church, 
New York City, opened a side chapel in which he kept the reserved 
sacrament. . 

While most of the priests in North Dakota could not be considered 
as High, the Christmas Eve Holy Communion service, introduced into 
the District by the High Churchmen of Bishop Mann’s day, continued 
to grow in popularity. Not until after World War I was it held at 
Gethsemane Cathedral, but by the mid-1920’s, it was widely spread 
over the state and no longer considered a novelty or a High Church 
practice. 

The rural character of the state intensified the seriousness of the clergy 
shortage. One in ten communicants was classified as “scattered” — 
living outside any mission or parish. Some of those who lived along the 
international border attended services in Canadian Anglican churches: 
at Hannah, for example, many traveled to Snowflake, and communi- 
cants of priestless Grace Church, Pembina, went only a short distance to 
St. Luke’s, Emerson. Elsewhere, Bishop Tyler tried to reach persons 
on farms, ranches, or in small villages by using the vicars at Williston, 
Minot, Valley City, Mandan, and Dickinson for work within a radius 
of fifty miles of their churches. Although these men found fewer dis- 
ruptions and inconveniences than missionaries in earlier times, trains 
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continued to run late and the new mode of transportation, the auto- 
mobile, needed better roads than those provided by North Dakota to 
be dependable at some seasons of the year. Cars sometimes — because 
of blizzards or heavy rain—had to be abandoned in favor of trains, 
but they provided, nevertheless, a mobility unheard-of in earlier days. 
In three months in 1927, the missionary at Dickinson traveled almost 
2,000 miles visiting Church families in the surrounding countryside. 
The weather, as ever, continued to provide obstacles. Once in 1917 
R. F. Blackford had to wait three days at Sheyenne for rail service 
to be resumed after a blizzard. In the same winter, Archdeacon A. E, H. 
Martyr was snowbound in Monango for twelve days. As there was just 
one Church family in the village, the delay afforded him an unequalled 
opportunity for missionary visitation. 

Martyr, who was Bishop Tyler’s most able missionary priest, came 
from the northeastern field to take charge of St. Mark’s, Oakes, in 
September, 1915, and in addition, held services at Ludden, Guelph, 
Forman, Fullerton, Ellendale, Ashley, and Monango on a regular 
schedule. After his appointment as Archdeacon of North Dakota in 
July, 1918, he served from twenty-five to thirty-six places in the east- 
ern third of the District. In 1920, he traveled 15,000 miles, held 300 
services, and presented fifty-four persons for confirmation. These fig- 
ures, like those recorded by William Watson and Edgar Jones before 
him, demonstrated the value of such itinerant work, although at least 
two more archdeacons were needed to take care of areas in the Dis- 
trict which he was not able to cover. His was a special type of work 
requiring a special talent. When Martyr left for California in 1925, 
the bishop chose as his successor the Reverend Homer R. Harrington, 
formerly vicar at Casselton. Assigned to the position in January, 1926, 
he went about the District winning support for the Church from 
whites and Indians alike. 

Episcopal institutions in North Dakota had been kept to a mini- 
mum from the first because of the lack of money and leadership. Al- 
though the seminaries, day and boarding schools, and hospitals under 
the auspices of the Episcopal Church which flourished in other sec- 
tions of the nation had never appeared in the District, a few institu- 
tions were established and maintained a precarious existence for longer 
or shorter periods, depending upon the need and the money available 
for their support. 

The first of these was the Church Hall opened at Valley City in 
1905 as a home for young women attending the Normal School. Gifts 
from the national Church paid for its enlargement and the United 
Thank Offering paid the matron’s salary, but it received little support 
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from North Dakota Episcopalians. In 1914 a special attempt was 
made to raise funds for the Hall. Although $700 was pledged, only 
$75 and a cow contributed by the Reverend Samuel Currie had been 
collected a year later. Admitting failure, Convocation voted to grant 
$250 annually for the next five years. Despite a decline in the number 
of boarders during World War I, a grant of $5,500 from the Nation- 
Wide Campaign after 1919 extinguished the debt on a building said 
to be worth $25,000. The average number of girls in residence varied 
between twenty and twenty-four — mostly Lutherans. Occasionally a 
convert was confirmed while in residence. 

As early as 1916 Bishop Tyler had considered the establishment of 
a Church Hall at the University of North Dakota. Work among the 
students in the middle 1920’s was carried on by the Reverend C. H. 
Collett of St. Paul’s Church, who, with Dean Harold Brewster of 
Gethsemane Cathedral encouraged the bishop to purchase a former 
sorority house opposite the University campus in Grand Forks. Tyler 
House opened as dormitory for girls in the fall of 1928, but because 
its living quarters were not ready until some time after the opening 
of the college term, only two roomers applied for residence. In Septem- 
ber, 1929, it reopened successfully as a men’s dormitory. 

Another institution of the North Dakota Episcopal Church was lo- 
cated in the neighboring state of Minnesota. During the summer of 
1918 Gethsemane Cathedral operated a camp for boys on Pelican Lake 
near Detroit Lakes. In the spring of 1922 a piece of lake property was 
purchased by the Cathedral Chapter for use by the parish, the bishop, 
and the clergy. Four years later the District took over the mortgage 
on the camp after the Cathedral congregation had paid approximately 
half the cost. For a number of years Archdeacon Harrington super- 
vised the camp session for boys. 

Named “Samuel C. Edsall Holiday House,” this camp, conference 
and retreat center honored both the former bishop of North Dakota 
and the Girls’ Friendly Society, whose camps all over the country bore 
the name “Holiday House.” Established nationally in 1877, the GFS 
was introduced at St. John’s, Dickinson, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury and a little later at Calvary Church, Mayville. These were the 
only branches in North Dakota until 1918 when a group was organized 
at Gethsemane Cathedral, but following a full-scale drive in 1922, six- 
teen branches were formed, including one at St. James’ Mission, Can- 
non Ball. By 1924, there were twenty with a total membership of six 
hundred. Some new members were brought into the Church through 
the activities of the GFS, since it was open to young women of all de- 
nominations. While continuing to flourish in other parts of the Angli- 
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can communion, the society declined in North Dakota with the growing 
popularity of radio, school clubs, and other secular activities. 

The North Dakota Sheaf, one of the best diocesan papers in the 
American Church under Bishop Mann and Dean Burleson, ran into 
heavy weather in Bishop Tyler’s time. Never a financial success, its 
difficulties increased with the failure of subscribers to pay fifty cents 
a year. When the subscription price was doubled in an attempt to put 
the paper on a firm business basis, less than a third of those receiving 
it monthly made any payment. The number of pages was cut, and the 
quality of the paper deteriorated until it bore little resemblance to the 
publication of the years 1902-1913. By 1930, it was in perilous finan- 
cial straits, and H. R. Harrington, who assisted in its preparation, re- 
ported: “The North Dakota Sheaf is a sick child, the natural result 
of financial nervousness.” Within the year, under the full onslaught of 
the Great Depression it ceased publication. 

The period of Bishop Tyler’s episcopate coincided with tremendous 
upheavals in the world which were reflected in the thinking of North 
Dakotans. World War I came at a time when the Nonpartisan League 
was in control of most of the state government. Officials of the 
League had opposed America’s entrance into the war, as had a great 
many of the people of the state. As the war continued, the League 
endeavored to have Federal policies in regard to the conduct of the 
war modified. After its conservative opponents charged the League 
with sabotaging the war effort, Convocation in May, 1918, sought to 
disassociate itself from the reputation that the League was creating 
by voting unanimously to assure President Wilson of the loyalty of 
the Episcopal Church in North Dakota. Bishop Tyler made the war 
a direct concern of the Church: “The blessing of . . . redemption 
through Him” would be frustrated if Germany should succeed in 
fastening “Prussian militarism” on the world. “Our cause,’ he de- 
clared, “is a righteous one, indeed it is the cause of our Master and 
our Lord. We should not waver for a moment nor fail to have confi- 
dence in the righteousness of it... .’ Speaking to theater goers as 
a “four minute man,” he reminded his people of German “atrocities,” 
and referred to the war as an effort to wipe out autocracy. 

With the victorious end of the war, the bishop was appointed hon- 
orary state chairman of the League to Enforce Peace, an organization 
led by Republicans devoted to the cause of organized international 
cooperation to preserve peace. He urged Convocation in the spring of 
1919 to support President Wilson’s revolutionary suggestion for a 
League of Nations. “Since August, 1914,” he reminded the group, “we 
have stepped off, as it were, from an old planet upon a new. No one 
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of intelligent observation can fail to discern that we are facing prac- 
tically a new era.” A resolution urging Senate ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles passed by a standing vote. Copies were sent to 
the President as well as to North Dakota’s Senators Gronna and 
McCumber.” 

After the defeat of the Treaty in March, 1921, the problems of dis- 
armament and world government continued to concern the bishop and 
his people. Disagreement developed in the Convocation of 1921 over 
a resolution proposing reduction of arms by legislation and diplomacy. 
A layman, Clinton D. Lord of Park River, speaking for the committee 
to which it had been referred, reeommended that the resolution be 
dropped. Bishop Tyler, disregarding the report, spoke in favor of the 
resolution and was one of fourteen persons voting for it. Nine delegates 
opposed it. On the other hand, Convocation in 1924 approved Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s plan for membership in the World Court, and in the 
same year a resolution proposing the abolition of war was also ap- 
proved. This opposition to armaments was again evident in the late 
1920’s when The North Dakota Sheaf carried extracts from speeches 
of North Dakota’s Senator Gerald P. Nye in which he opposed the 
government’s “big navy” bills. 

Generally speaking, the Episcopal Church as a whole “never took 
much interest in Prohibition,’ 2° but in North Dakota, Convocation 
deplored violations of the law and urged more rigid enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment. A resolution of 1926 declared that “pro- 
gressive and forward-looking people” could not approve of “educated 
persons of standing” in the community who urged repeal of the amend- 
ment and who violated laws against alcoholic liquors. 

With a few exceptions, Bishop Tyler’s clergy was conservative in 
its views on economic, political, and social issues. But in 1925 priests 
and parishioners alike were exposed to advanced ideas on these topics 
when the Right Reverend Paul Jones and the Reverend William B. 
Spofford visited the District. Bishop Jones of the Missionary District 
of Utah had offended some of the influential members of the Episco- 
pal Church by opposing America’s entrance into World War I, and 
they petitioned the House of Bishops asking that he be removed. De- 
claring that the war was righteous and inevitable, the Bishops accepted 
his resignation, but he subsequently traveled about the country speak- 
ing on behalf of liberal causes. After the end of the war, Bishop Tyler, 
who had voted with the majority to accept Jones’ resignation, re- 

© It would be interesting to speculate on the outcome of the vote on this matter if 


Bishop Tyler had not been a Virginian and a Democrat like the President. 
»” Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States, 311. 
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gretted his action. When the Reverend Messrs. C. H. Collett and 
H. R. Harrington urged the course upon him, Tyler invited Jones to 
North Dakota. 

Bishop Jones made a tour of the larger missions and parishes, speak- 
ing on such controversial topics as “Industrial Teamwork” and “The 
Blasphemy of War’ as parts of his general subject, “The Christian 
Way of Life.” In some places his forthright exposition of social and 
economic liberalism antagonized his audiences. When heated protests 
were made at Jamestown, Bishop Tyler and Archdeacon Harrington 
hurried there to explain to the congregation the need for the presen- 
tation of a variety of views on current issues and for the freedom of 
clergymen to hold and express opinions not shared by their congrega- 
tions. Although there was considerable objection by conservatives, 
other Episcopalians drove long distances to hear Bishop Jones speak 
a second time.”} 

At Convocation in 1925, the speaker in one session devoted to Chris- 
tian social service was the Reverend W. B. Spofford of Chicago, execu- 
tive secretary of the Church League for Industrial Democracy, an 
organization having as its objectives the end of selfish competition, 
the democratization of industry, and the socialization of life. Collett 
and Harrington were members of the C.L.I.D. and of the secular 
League for Industrial Democracy.?? 

Other clergymen of advanced views included Harold 8. Brewster of 
Gethsemane Cathedral and Aaron McG. Beede. With his close friend, 
Orin G. Libby, liberal minded professor of history at the University 
of North Dakota, Beede was a member of the District’s Social Service 
Commission. When the Church Pension Fund was established, Beede 
opposed pensions for priests or public school teachers as giving them 
preference over other classes. At one Convocation he introduced the 
resolution: “That we . . . sympathize heartily with all efforts of So- 
cialists and others to create national or state old age pensions equal 
for all classes of people, male or female.” As might have been expected, 
the resolution was buried without discussion. 

The war, the support of the war by the Church, the attack on trade 
unions and civil liberties, and the setback to the liberal cause gen- 
erally disheartened Beede. In writing to Libby of his resignation from 
the Social Service Commission, Beede implied that he had done so be- 
cause he was less hypocritical than Libby who succeeded him as the 
Commission’s chairman.”® 

 Ibid., 308-3809. 

Bishop Tyler, who did not share fully Collett’s and Harrington’s enthusiasm for 


the League, attended one of its meetings in New York City in 1927. 
% Libby, in fact, shared his friend’s view of the Church’s relationship to the capital- 
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Another outspoken liberal in the District was the Very Reverend 
Harold Brewster, Dean of Gethsemane Cathedral. When vicar at St. 
John’s Church, Bisbee, Arizona, Brewster had sided with the miners 
of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Company and the power- 
ful Phelps-Dodge Corporation during the I.W.W. strike in the Arizona 
base metals mines. As a gesture of sympathy with the miners at a 
time when the companies’ pressure was the greatest, he had become 
a card-carrying member of the Bisbee local, and as a result, had lost 
his church in 1918 through the pressure of the “copper bosses.” Bishop 
Edward L. Parsons of California, a memorable advocate of economic 
and social liberalism, and Dean William Scarlett of the Cathedral at 
Phoenix, later Bishop of Missouri, had supported Brewster, and Bishop 
Jones of Utah had recommended him to Bishop Tyler. A champion of 
the Social Gospel and a pacifist who had published an attack on war 
in his book, The Madness of War (1928), Brewster was interested in 
the ideas and aspirations of the great Hindu leader, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, about whom he frequently preached at Gethsemane. Any dif- 
ficulties he had with the generally conservative Cathedral congrega- 
tion, however, grew out of non-ideological matters. 

At the opening of the 1930’s, the worst fears of economic and social 
liberals were being realized with the threat of war in Asia, the deep- 
ening depression, and the growing strength of fascism in Europe. 
Anxious to leave the cares of his office and eager to return to his home 
in Virginia, Bishop Tyler in the first week of July, 1931, notified the 
House of Bishops of his intention to resign. He had already accepted 
an invitation to preach at the Cathedral of the Incarnation at Garden 
City, Long Island, in August when on July 10 he set out on a North- 
ern Pacific train to pay one last visit to his beloved Indians at Cannon 
Ball. When the train was near Jamestown, he suffered a heart attack. 
Brought back to Fargo, he died in his sleep on July 13 at the age of 
sixty-nine.*4 

He had given seventeen years of his career to the District of North 
Dakota. Under his care the Church had grown despite an end to free 
land, the end of population growth due to migration, and despite a 
major change in the ethnic character of the population of the state. 
ist class: “The place of the church in a modern community is already sufficiently pre- 
carious in view of its dependence upon predatory wealth and its subordination to the 
organized selfishness of its principal supporters. The poor, the weak, the oppressed can 
no longer look up to the church for succor or for guidance as formerly.” “One Hundred 


Years of Peace,” The Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, V, 95 


(Jan., 1916). 
* New York Times, July 14, 1931, 23; Grand Forks Herald, July 14, 19381, 1, 2. 
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During his years as bishop, he had confirmed 2,973 persons; the record 
indicated that communicant strength had risen by 1,116 to a new 
high of 3,192.?° 

While construction of seven parish houses should be a sign of 
strength, or in any event, of the improvement of facilities, the fact 
that the number of inactive or closed missions more than doubled from 
six to thirteen between 1919 and 1931, is a measure of the decline of 
the smaller places in the state. 

The charge has been made that Bishop Tyler lacked administrative 
skill, but the finances of the District suggest that the claim is unjust. 
In 1925, indebtedness in the District rose to an all-time high of more 
than $31,000. Six years later there was no debt on any church, and 
indebtedness on other property amounted only to $3,000.26 This 
achievement is in some measure a reflection of the increase in offer- 
ings for the support of missions and parishes. These offerings almost 
doubled between 1915 and 1920, and rose by a further one-sixth in 
the depression years between 1920 and 1925. Offerings in support of 
the National Council during his episcopate increased by almost 600 
per cent.” 

But these very considerable accomplishments are balanced by the 
failure to maintain a sufficient number of active clergy to staff the 
District. There had been nineteen in 1915; by 1931, the number had 
been reduced to fourteen. 

Bishop Tyler had come to North Dakota at the close of an epoch 
in its history —that of initial population growth. He had labored, 
without proper attention to his private affairs, through the decade of 
economic adjustment which followed World War I. His death came 
at the opening of another epoch as economic disaster swept over the 

* The figure of 3,192 communicants may reflect the failure of vicars and rectors to 
keep their registers up to date. Bishop Mann saw communicants increase by 523 in a 
decade when the population of the state rose from 319,146 to 583,888. While many of 
these were foreign born and not likely to become Episcopalians, it is also true that most 
of those who left the state between 1920 and 1930 were of native stock. 

* Bishop H. L. Burleson of South Dakota, formerly Dean of Gethsemane, when in 
Fargo for the consecration of Bishop Bartlett in December, 1931, professed to believe 
that the finances of the District were weak with a heavy burden of debt. 

* Allowing for the decline in the value of the dollar, 1915-1931 offerings for local 
support rose about 25 per cent; those for the National Council about 100 per cent. With 
allowance also for a 30 per cent increase in communicant strength, there was no in- 
crease in the rate of giving for local support and an increase of only 66 per cent in that 
for General Church Missions. However in view of the depressed state of North Dakota 
agriculture, the raw figures in the text may be a more accurate representation of the 


effort toward self-support made by North Dakota people under Bishop Tyler’s leader- 
ship. 
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world, the nation, and the state. Some part of the tenacity with which 
his dazed people, a tiny handful in a sea of Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics, clung to their church must be credited to the belief in its 
worth and importance instilled in them by the white-haired aristo- 
cratic Virginian who had lived and worked among them for so many 
years. 


«= CHAPTER VI » 


Frederick B. Bartlett and 
Douglass H. Atwill: 
Drought, Depression, and War 


‘Tue considerable reputation among Midwestern Churchmen that 
Bishop Tyler had won for his work in North Dakota did not check 
continuing criticism of the judgment of the House of Bishops in 
having selected a Southerner to be bishop of one of the northernmost 
states. And when three months after his death, General Convention, 
meeting at Denver, took up the matter of a new bishop for North 
Dakota, some of the Church papers had already expressed the hope 
that this time a man who knew the country would be elected. Among 
the nominees were several with experience in Western states: the 
Reverend Messrs. Paul Roberts of Colorado and Howard R. Brinker 
of Chicago, as well as Albert E. Clattenburg of Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly rector at Devils Lake; Harold Brewster, Dean of 
Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo; and Homer R. Harrington, former 
Archdeacon of North Dakota and since June, 1930, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Grand Forks. The man chosen by the House of Bishops to meet the 
challenge presented by North Dakota was the Reverend Frederick 
Bethune Bartlett, elected on September 25, 1931. 

The fifth Bishop of North Dakota was born at South Manchester, 
Connecticut, on August 23, 1882, and received his B.A. degree from 
Trinity College, Hartford, in 1904 and his M.A. from Harvard in 1911. 
Graduating from Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, he was ordained priest in 1908 and took up missionary work 
in Oregon. Later while rector at St. Mark’s, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
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he was also Dean of the Northern Deanery from 1918 to 1923. Upon 
leaving Aberdeen, he served as rector of the Church of St. Philip the 
Apostle in St. Louis from 1923 to 1925 as well as associate secretary 
of the Field Department of the National Council. In 1926 he went to 
Berkeley, California, to become a general secretary of the Field De- 
partment which post he held when elected Bishop of North Dakota. 
Thus in selecting him, the Bishops were acknowledging the frequent 
complaint that Bishop Tyler had not been an administrator. Bartlett, 
who had had much administrative experience and who had lived in the 
upper Northwest seemed to many to be an ideal choice. 

Arrangements for his consecration at Fargo on December 16, 1931, 
were elaborate. Fourteen bishops were present in the city, among 
them the Right Reverend F. A. McElwain of Minnesota and his co- 
adjutor, the Right Reverend Stephen E. Keeler. The chief consecra- 
tor, acting on behalf of Presiding Bishop James D. Perry, was the 
Right Reverend Hugh Latimer Burleson, formerly Bishop of South 
Dakota. Other dignitaries present were Bishop Louis C. Sanford of 
San Joaquin and Bishop Fred Ingley, coadjutor of Colorado and 
president of the Province of the Northwest of which North Dakota 
was a part. Bishop Burleson, elected at Denver to the newly created 
post of Assessor to the Presiding Bishop, came to the ceremony in 
Gethsemane Cathedral, where he had earlier been Dean, with “the 
carmine robe once worn by Bishop Edsall . . . thrown about his 
shoulders.” ? 

The contrast between Berkeley, California, from which Bishop 
Bartlett had come and the elaborate ceremony by which he was in- 
troduced to North Dakota on the one hand and conditions existing 
in his new jurisdiction on the other was a great one. At the time when 
the Great Depression was settling on the nation, the state had ex- 
perienced its third consecutive summer of subnormal precipitation 
during which, for the first time in many years, grasshoppers had 
added their destruction to the damage done by drought. Three more 
dry springs were to create the conditions for the dust storms of 1934, 
1935, and 1936. People died of “dust pneumonia”; many cattle died 
of dust in their lungs and stomach or of starvation. The consequences 
of unfavorable weather and low prices were disastrous. During the 
generally depressed 1920’s, North Dakota wheat crops had exceeded 
100,000,000 bushels, and cash farm income had been more than $200,- 
000,000 annually. After 1929 there were only two 100,000,000-bushel 
years, and in 1936 —the worst year of the “dirty thirties” — the yield 


* Grand Forks Herald, Sept. 24, 1931, 1; Sept. 26, 1931, 1. 
? Ibid., Dec. 16, 1931, 1; Dec. 17, 1931, 1, 11; New York Times, Dec. 17, 1931, 5. 
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was a “pitiful” 19,235,000 bushels. The cash farm income for 1936 was 
$60,729,000, down $140,000,000 from the average of the depressed 
1920’s. In the years 1932 to 1937, North Dakota’s per capita income 
was only 60 per cent of the national average; in 1933 when the na- 
tional average was $357, North Dakota’s was $198.° 

As a result of these misfortunes, a migration out of the state began. 
Between 1935 and 1940, more than 85,000 people left for Minnesota, 
Washington, and California. Most of these were abandoning small 
towns and farms, and so general was the exodus that forty-three of 
the state’s fifty-three counties lost population. Many of those who, 
for one reason or another, remained in the state were in distress. By 
March, 1935, more than 37 per cent of North Dakotans were on relief, 
a greater percentage than in any other state. Between 1933 and 1940, 
the Federal government alone spent $250,000,000 in North Dakota, 
making relief the biggest business in the state. 

Generally Episcopalians escaped the worst suffering and hardship 
which such government spending was intended to temper, but many 
were less prosperous than they had been previously or were to be in 
the years to come. And the depressed conditions in North Dakota and 
in the nation generally were to affect adversely the new bishop’s work 
in the Missionary District. 

The Episcopal Church in North Dakota had received $25,165 from 
the National Council for 1932, but by 1933 the support from this 
source was down 32 per cent from the appropriation made in Bishop 
Tyler’s last year. By December, 1934, the National Council, expecting 
a deficit of more than $1,000,000 because of the failure of dioceses to 
meet their 1933 and 1934 quotas, made a further reduction amounting 
to $3,600 in North Dakota’s appropriation.‘ 

For its part, North Dakota overpaid the 1931 quota set by the 
National Council as it did those for 1932 and 1933. Only one other 
jurisdiction in the continental United States maintained such a rec- 
ord. In 1934 the District paid $4,000, its full share of the $4,250,000 
asked for that year by the National Council.> While North Dakota’s 
record in meeting her obligation to the national Church was com- 
mendable, the effort left very little money for use within the state. 
In 1935, $24,876.99 was raised for local support and $3,615.69 for the 
National Council. 

8L. A. Baker, “Special Report to the Honorable John Moses on Relief and Economic 
Situation in North Dakota, April, 1933,” 18, 3-4. The Statistical Abstract, 1948, gives 
other figures. 

*C. J., 1933, 12, 19; The N.D. Sheaf, Sept., 1934, 1; Dec., 1934, 3. In 1935, North 
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Clerical salaries were cut 10 per cent when the North Dakota ap- 
propriation was reduced by the National Council, but no further 
reductions were needed despite further cuts in the grant, for the 
missions increased their share of the vicars’ salaries. Yet the bishop 
was not satisfied: “Private chaplains are no longer provided for any 
group of people,” he told Convocation in 1933 when insisting on the 
need for self-support by North Dakota. With continuing financial 
stringency the “great advance” he had planned for the District re- 
mained a dream. Yet during his brief stay four church buildings and 
one parish hall were erected. At Ellendale where a Mrs. Herbert had 
willed to the Church a piece of land and a small house to serve as a 
rectory, Bishop Bartlett built in 1932-1933 what he termed a “Chapel- 
Hall”. Another was built at the same time for St. Andrew’s Mission, 
Enderlin. At Walshville in 1935, a third was completed with money 
received from the Woman’s Auxiliary. Trinity Church, Wahpeton, 
received a new building built with money from the Diocese of Texas 
and the American Church Building Fund.* At Dickinson, a large 
parish hall was built in 1934. The bishop was proud of his new build- 
ings and of the general condition of the physical plant of the District. 
But time was to prove that he had paid too little attention to the 
building of his churches, and much of his work had to be replaced.’ 

In the Indian field, the District took over the work of the National 
Indian Association in the Turtle Mountains in September, 1932, 
thereby acquiring another dwelling, barns, and 140 acres of land. But 
when a new Chapel-Hall was built on the property, there was no 
missionary to look after it or the vacant St. Sylvan’s Mission at Dun- 
seith. The situation on the Standing Rock Reservation appeared so 
difficult that Bishop Bartlett arranged the transfer of the northern 
portion of the reserve to the Missionary District of South Dakota 
which was better able to care for the three congregations there. Re- 
lieved of the burden of financing and staffing the Standing Rock field, 
the bishop expected that he could intensify work on the other reser- 
vations. The Cannon Ball Mission Home, closed since 1931, was 
repaired by 1935 and a Church Army officer was stationed at that 
point. 

In order to make more effective use of the Indian priest, William 
S. Cross, the bishop transferred him from Cannon Ball to Fort Totten 
where he took charge of a newly re-equipped mission. On the upper 

° The N.D. Sheaf, April, 1934; C. J., 1933, 20; The N.D. Sheaf, Sept., 1935, 1. 

™The foundations of his buildings were poor. He did not heed an admonition of 
Bishop Mann: “It is most mistaken economy to skimp on foundations.” Bishop Mann 


had reminded his congregations that such work would have to be redone at treble the 
original cost. 
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reaches of the Missouri on the Fort Berthold Reservation, the native 
catechist, Abraham Streibyhorn, continued his work at Nishu. Used 
on Sundays by the mission congregation, St. Paul’s Chapel was rented 
during the week by the Federal government for public school pur- 
poses.® 

At Wahpeton the Reverend William M. Walton was giving Epis- 
copal instruction to 167 children and adults at the Indian school, in- 
cluding two descendants of Sacajawea, the heroine of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition.? Among forty-four persons confirmed by Bishop 
Bartlett at the school was Helen Burnett, a granddaughter of Saca- 
jawea, and among others baptized by Walton was Mrs. Roberta 
Yvonne Horne, a great-granddaughter. 

While the Episcopal Church was generally considered in the public 
mind as the stronghold of conservatism, there is evidence of doubt in 
the minds of many of its clergy in the early 1930’s as to the wisdom 
and justice of an economic system in which so many persons were 
denied the opportunity to make a decent living. One writer has com- 
mented that opinion in its ranks “was not radical, and yet it was 
somewhat to the left of a village banker.” At the time Bishop Bartlett 
was elected in Denver, the House of Bishops issued a pastoral letter 
crediting the depression to the “failure of capitalism,” and anticipat- 
ing that economic recovery would be followed by a basic reform in 
which the profit motive would have to give way and rugged indi- 
vidualism “modified to meet the needs of a cooperative age.” At their 
special meeting in 1933, the Bishops reiterated their conviction that 
the “motive of service” must supplant the “motive of gain.” In 1934 
they declared that the state of poverty in which one third of Amer- 
icans lived was sufficient evidence of the “lamentable inadequacy of 
the existing economic system.” ?° 

Although a conservative at heart, Bishop Bartlett told the North 
Dakota Convocation six months after Franklin D. Roosevelt’s stirring 
inaugural address that millions were suffering “because a few were 
strong enough to take more than their fair share of the things of life.” 
America’s “false economy” based on the profit motive had failed its 
people, and in desperation they were striving to rebuild their shattered 
world. A year later, after the first enthusiasm for the New Deal had 
worn off, he conceded that the President and his associates were 
trying to carry out a good purpose, but he believed at the same time 

SC. J., 1932, 24-25; The N.D. Sheaf, May, 1934, 1; C. J., 1932, 24; 1934, 8; 1936, 
ati ND. Sheaf, May, 1934, 2; Sept., 1934, 3. 
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that liberalism was bankrupt. “I, for my part,” he declared, “will give 
to the present effort my best support, within reason... .” 1 

At Grand Forks, the Reverend H. R. Harrington, a Broad Church- 
man in the Christian Socialist tradition of which the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Anglican priests, Charles Kingsley and Frederick D. Maurice, 
were pioneers, took an active part in the fight against the hardships 
caused by the depression. He acted as a member of a Veterans’ Com- 
mittee which systematically solicited work for the unemployed and of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee to the Poor Department of the 
City of Grand Forks. With Professor J. M. Gillette of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of North Dakota, he brought about the 
hiring of a trained social worker by the city. Working as an unofficial 
advisor to leaders of the Trades and Labor Assembly and the Railway 
Brotherhoods, he encouraged a coalition of these groups and the or- 
ganized unemployed to enter a Labor ticket in the April, 1934, munic- 
ipal election. Despite opposition by the daily newspaper and con- 
servative groups, the Labor ticket, bearing the names of two union 
leaders, swept the field.1? 

An early victim of the Great Depression of. 1929 was The North 
Dakota Sheaf, which suspended publication with its December, 1930, 
number. Bishop Bartlett planned a revival of the paper by September, 
1932, but not until April, 1934, did the first number of a new and 
changed Sheaf appear. It was a small four-page paper, an “inexpensive 
experiment” at sending out five issues a year in bundles to churches 
for distribution to their congregations. The deepening depression kept 
the paper down to four issues in 1935.18 Another depression casualty 
was the Convocation Journal, printed uninterruptedly from 1898 to 
1932. The 1933 Convocation Journal was mimeographed as were all 
others for the next nineteen years. 

But if there were signs of weakness, there was also evidence of strength 
and vigor. By 1933 Bishop Bartlett had fourteen clergymen working 

" C.J., 1933, 21; 1934, 10-11; The N.D. Sheaf, Sept., 1934, 2. A poll in 1934 asking, 
“Do you approve the New Deal course to date?” showed a majority of North Dakota 
bankers, businessmen and educators favoring the New Deal, but clergymen opposing it 
more strongly than doctors and somewhat less than lawyers. The Literary Digest, July 
7, 1934, 35. By 1936, the North Dakota clergy polled were overwhelmingly opposed to 
the New Deal as were those of Minnesota and South Dakota. [bid., Feb. 22, 1936, 8. 

™ Between 1934 and 1938 the Labor government opened a free city rest room for 
rural shoppers and city mothers, and restored cuts made in the budget of the city 
library so as to extend its services. Its attempt to establish a municipal power plant 
was defeated in the hotly contested election of October, 1935. One of the most impor- 
tant reforms instituted under the administration was the institution of the merit sys- 
tem. The Reverend Mr. Harrington was appointed to the first Board of Civil Service 


commissioners and served for more than twenty years. 
*C. J., 1932, 25; 1934, 8, 27; The N.D. Sheaf, April, 1934, 1; C. J., 1936, 18. 
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in the District, and he had effected a redistribution of charges in the 
mission field in the interest of greater efficiency and wider coverage of 
the state. Confirmations in 1932 were 207 compared to 182 in 1931; 
in 1933 they totaled 205, but fell off thereafter. Church school enroll- 
ment in 1934 showed a sizeable increase over the 1933 figure. In that 
year 400 additional Indian children received Episcopal religious train- 
ig.+* 

Although a detailed record of many of the events of Bishop Bart- 
lett’s time is not available, an account in a national Church magazine 
of experiences of the Reverend Alexander Macbeth at Williston gives 
the story of one congregation’s fight for survival against depression 
and drought. St. Peter’s Mission was surrounded by a field of 20,000 
square miles of country sub-humid in the best of times but dry as a 
desert from 1933 on. Macbeth, who had traveled extensively, wrote 
that he had seen more rain in the Sahara Desert in three months than 
in the Williston district in the eighteen months he had been vicar of 
St. Peter’s. Although many people in the western part of the state were 
dejected and poor and he was isolated from the nearest priest of the 
Church some 150 miles to the east, Macbeth undertook an interesting 
work with some of the more enterprising young people of the area. 
With books obtained from the Church Periodical Club he opened a 
lending library much used by high school students. For high school 
graduates unable to go to college he taught classes in English, Greek, 
Spanish, and French. Eight young users of the library were subse- 
quently confirmed.?® 

Nevertheless there was growing discontent in the District. The 
bishop continued to serve as executive secretary of the Board of 
Domestic Missions, a post which took him out of the state about half 
of each year. He explained to Convocation: “In North Dakota the 
clergy do not require my constant supervision. . . . I trust them. My 
work in this District is administrative ... six months is all that the 
District needs of my time.’!® Many people resented this coldly 
matter-of-fact approach to the office as they contrasted the new dis- 
pensation with the warm friendliness of Bishop Tyler’s pastoral call- 
ing. An instance of the new bishop’s “efficiency” was the occasion on 
which he spent forty minutes at Walshville on the day of the dedica- 
tion of the new St. Luke’s Chapel. After morning prayer and a very 
short sermon, he drank a cup of coffee, announced that he was unable 

%C. J., 1933, 1, 23; 1934, 7; The N.D. Sheaf, April, 1934, 1. 

% Alexander Macbeth, “Adventuring for God in North Dakota,” S. of M., Jan., 1935, 
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to join the people in the lavish dinner they, in the manner of country 
people, had prepared, and drove away. 

Others in the District were disturbed by Bartlett’s dissipation of 
the $10,000 of undesignated funds which Bishop Tyler had left, and 
a few were troubled by his extremely conservative economic and social 
views. In December, 1935, when he announced his transfer to the 
Missionary District of Idaho by action of the House of Bishops," 
even the ultra-conservatives among whom his popularity was greatest 
acknowledged that his supporters were few indeed. At a dinner in his 
honor at Fargo during which there were many references to his busi- 
ness acumen and to his administrative abilities, the bishop himself 
remarked on the absence of any mention of spirituality and spiritual 
leadership, even by his warmest supporters. Thus he had proved 
himself to be the least successful of North Dakota’s bishops. 

In January, 1936, when North Dakota Church people found them- 
selves leaderless a fifth time, the Right Reverend James DeWolf 
Perry, the Presiding Bishop, gave the coadjutor Bishop of Minnesota, 
the Right Reverend Stephen E. Keeler, oversight of the District. Thus 
for a second time a Minnesota bishop was given temporary leadership 
of the Church in North Dakota. As bishop-in-charge, Bishop Keeler 
visited the District as often as his duties in Minnesota and the weather 
allowed, including a September trip to Dickinson for Convocation. 
His address, while containing praise of North Dakota Episcopalians 
“for doing so well under trying economic conditions,’ emphasized the 
“need for more self-support in the District. ... There was a tendency 

..in North Dakota to ask “What can New York funds do for us?’” 
Another sign of weakness he saw was the “fact that in many places 
. .. Church property was in ‘shocking condition’ due mainly to the 
carelessness of Church people.” 

In more than half a century, North Dakota as a Missionary District 
had had nothing to say about the choice of any of the five bishops who 
had administered her affairs. By 1936, however, as in 1871 when the 
District became a separate jurisdiction, it wanted a voice in its own 
affairs and in the selection of its bishop. When in Fargo early in 
October, 1936, Bishop Keeler appointed a committee to confer with 
the bishops of the Sixth Province at the meeting of the Provincial 
Synod at Omaha. At the annual meeting of the House of Bishops held 
in Evanston, Illinois, Bishop Keeler, explaining the need of North 
Dakota Episcopalians for “someone who will stay with them and 


“ The N.D. Sheaf, Dec., 1935, 3. 
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love them,” nominated a Minnesota priest, Douglass H. Atwill, whom 
the House then elected.1® 

News of the election in the North Dakota papers was buried under 
the reports of the Roosevelt-Landon campaign, William Lemke’s 
bid for the Presidency, the Spanish Civil War, and the impending 
divorce of Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, known then as a friend of 
King Edward VIII. The sixth missionary Bishop of North Dakota, 
Douglass H. Atwill, was born on June 4, 1881, at Burlington, Vermont, 
the son of the Reverend Edward R. Atwill, a priest of the Church 
who was elected in 1890 the first Bishop of the Diocese of West Mis- 
souri. He received his A.B. from Yale University in 1903 and the B.D. 
degree from Episcopal Theological Seminary in 1907. His father or- 
dained him deacon and priest in the same year. After serving as rector 
of Calvary Church, Sedalia, Missouri, he took charge of two missions 
in California. Six years at St. Augustine’s Mission, St. Louis, Missouri, 
preceded his thirteen-year tenure as rector of St. Clement’s Church, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, which ended in 1936.1° 

On January 21, 1937, the newly elected bishop was consecrated at 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist at St. Paul. Eight bishops were 
present including the Bishop-Coadjutor of Minnesota, Stephen E. 
Keeler, president of the Province of the Northwest; the Right Rever- 
end Benjamin T. Kemerer, last bishop of Duluth; Bishop Frederick B. 
Bartlett of Idaho, formerly Bishop of North Dakota; and the Most 
Reverend Malcolm Harding, Archbishop of Rupertsland. Six days 
later at Gethsemane Cathedral, Bishop Atwill was escorted to the 
bishop’s chair by Bishop Keeler and Dean Richardson. The dean pre- 
sented him with the pastoral staff, and Bishop Keeler addressed the 
capacity assembly on the “parishes’ responsibility to their new 
bishop.” *° 

Bishop Atwill thus began a new life, much of which was to be spent 
under the cloud of depression. “Drought, Depression and Dust — the 
three dreadful D’s” —as he called them — gave tone to his first three 
years in the District. In a climate of opinion bordering on despair, the 
District met its 1937 quota of $3,200 for the Church’s program as it 
did that for 1939 which amounted to $3,500. With the return of pros- 
perity, the quota was increased until by 1949 it reached $6,000. In 
1944, the District began paying a share of the bishop’s salary, and by 

8 Reference to the discouragement experienced by Missionary Districts which lose 
their bishops is made in Fred A. Croft, “A Blunt Instrument,” The Living Church, 
Oct. 20, 1957, 16. 
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1949, Dickinson and Williston took halting steps toward parish status 
by increasing their share of their vicars’ salaries. 

Aid from the National Council during the war years and imme- 
diately afterward amounted to about $20,000 annually with occasional 
special gifts and loans. One urgent appeal for funds grew out of the 
extremely careless practices of the missions with regard to business. 
Bishop Mann had long before warned clergymen of the need to check 
on laymen’s attention to financial matters, but the rapid turnover of 
both laymen and priests made neglect of business matters easy and 
almost inevitable. So it was in the fall of 1938 that Bishop Atwill dis- 
covered that congregations, including Bismarck, Wahpeton, and 
Grafton, owing more than $10,000 in municipal assessments, were 
threatened with public sale of their buildings. The crisis was resolved 
when the National Council made North Dakota a gift of $1,000 and 
an interest-free loan of $4,200.74 

An added difficulty, Bishop Atwill discovered, was the small number 
of priests in the District —fourteen to take care of thirty-nine mis- 
sions and parishes. In a compact Eastern diocese this ratio of priests 
to missions would have been satisfactory. But North Dakota’s great 
size made distances so vast as to cut the efficiency of the men caring 
for the parishioners.?? Although the bishop realized that the small 
missions were not likely to grow appreciably, he was concerned that 
they should be maintained for the “invigorating elements” that flowed 
from them to the larger parishes. Efficiency experts might urge: “Close 
them up — put the effort and the cost where it will count.” But Bishop 
Atwill believed otherwise: “Woe to the church if ever such a policy 
be adopted.” While recognizing that many of the District’s missions 
were too far apart either for “efficiency of administration or for com- 
fort in approach,” he arranged services for every organized congrega- 
tion. Some of them were cared for by the Reverend Charles B. Scovil, 
who as archdeacon visited on a regular schedule the missions at 
Guelph, Oakes, Lidgerwood, Park River, and Langdon as well as 
others from time to time as the opportunity presented itself. 

At larger places with resident priests, much energy was devoted 
to maintaining solvency during the depression years. At St. Paul’s, 
Grand Forks, where funds were lost in bank failures, the passing of 
years brought only worsened conditions. By 1940, with outstanding 
bills amounting to $3,000, there was but $350 in the bank. Salaries 
were paid when money was available with a priority established for 

* By 1946 the District had paid off the loan and was free of debt. 


* The distance from St. Paul to Chicago is only forty miles greater than that from 
Fargo to Williston. 
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meeting other obligations. Conditions improved with the outbreak 
of World War II. With an increased budget, construction of a new 
building began, and by September, 1950, the new St. Paul’s was ready 
for services. 

Reinvigoration of St. James’, Grafton, followed assignment to it of 
the Reverend W. R. C. Powell, a young deacon who was a product of 
the North Dakota Church. Although he served Park River, Walshville, 
and Bathgate as well as Grafton, St. James’ was transformed. The 
building was renovated, a vested choir organized, a lending library 
opened, and attendance greatly improved. But in 1941 with Powell’s 
transfer to Minneapolis, interest declined and by 1942, the building 
was being rented to the Lutherans. 

At Devils Lake a postulant, John H. Mowen of Maryland, came to 
act as lay reader. When ordained priest in 1945, he began to rehabili- 
tate the properties of the Church of the Advent, a project in which he 
was aided by a $10,000 bequest from Mrs. Sarah C. Kerlin, a resident 
of Devils Lake from 1901 to 1913. 

St. Alban’s Mission, Lidgerwood, had remained stagnant for dec- 
ades 7° when shortly after Bishop Atwill’s coming the Reverend Galen 
H. Onstad, newly stationed at Oakes, attempted to reopen the mission. 
During Archdeacon Scovil’s visits to Lidgerwood, a layman at St. 
Alban’s, Eldred D. Murdoch, began rehabilitation of the “mere shell” 
of the once fine stone church. Murdoch, then superintendent of schools 
at Lidgerwood, built chancel furniture and box-pews of the New 
England type. In November, 1942, reorganization of the mission was 
begun by Bishop Atwill, but the transfer of Scovil and the removal of 
lay people from the town ended the chance of reviving the mission. 

At Bismarck, St. George’s Church had had a number of vicars and 
unfortunate experiences between 1928, when the Reverend F. H. 
Davenport left, and the coming of the Reverend Nelson E. Elsworth 
in 1934. During the nine years that Elsworth was vicar, the number of 
baptized persons rose from 141 to 268, and with 81 confirmations, 
communicant strength rose from 124 to 153 by 1943. The advance 
begun by Elsworth accelerated under the leadership of the Reverend 
Albert E. Smith, who came from St. James’, Grafton, in 1943. A sub- 
stantial gift from E. A. Hughes set in motion the drive for a new 
church for which ground was broken on May 8, 1948, the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of that private baptism which is considered the first 

*In Bishop Tyler’s period when the services of the mission were held in the Engi- 
neers and Firemen’s Hall, the Guild hoped to rent a vacant church to provide more 
satisfactory surroundings. Visits to Lidgerwood by the Reverend William F. Creighton 


aroused interest in the Episcopal services which declined when he moved to Minne- 
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Episcopal service in the city. Sixteen months later, on September 10, 
1949, the first service, a choral communion, was held in the new St. 
George’s Memorial Church.” 

Despite difficulties encountered in old centers, Bishop Atwill en- 
couraged mission work at several points. Following a request by the 
members of the Community Church at Fort Yates for the bishop to 
provide a clergyman, services were held twice a month after 1939 by 
Archdeacon T. A. Simpson of Mandan. The Reverend Horatio N. 
Tragitt, Jr., when vicar of All Saints’, Minot, visited the fifteen or 
twenty Episcopalians at Flaxton who, despite visits by Bishop Atwill, 
did not attempt mission status. Riverdale, a new town which grew up 
northwest of Bismarck at the site of the Garrison Dam as headquar- 
ters for the United States Corps of Engineers, included many Epis- 
copal families. In November, 1949, Bishop Atwill confirmed ten 
persons there and decided to participate in the organization of a 
community church. Twice monthly the Reverend E. D. Murdoch, 
vicar of Christ Church, Mandan, held Sunday afternoon communion 
services, despite the resentment they created among other members 
of the Community Church. ; 

Cartwright, a village with a population of fifty persons, situated 
near the junction of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, was visited 
from time to time prior to 1939 by the Reverend Alexander Macbeth. 
The Reverend Messrs. Gilbert Armstrong and William H. Powell, 
Macbeth’s successor’s at St. Peter’s, Williston, continued to hold serv- 
ices in the schoolhouse. In August, 1946, the bishop organized the 
mission of St. Michael and All Angels with twenty-one communicants. 
Receipts for the last quarter of 1946 amounted to $119, or about fifty- 
five cents per communicant per week. Nevertheless, the mission was 
able to put up a church building when a grant from the United Thank 
Offering paid material costs. Designed and erected by the congrega- 
tion, the church was consecrated in June, 1950, in the bishop’s first 
and last service of consecration. 

But for all the efforts of the bishop and his clergy, many persons — 
in 1937 they numbered almost 1,000, including 411 communicants — 
were beyond the reach of the missions. For these, Agnes Hickson, the 
United Thank Offering worker in North Dakota, maintained the 
“Church School by Mail” begun by Charlotte Brown in Bishop Ty- 
ler’s time. She and the bishop also made hurried trips through the 

* A special feature of the new building was the memorial windows by Barton, Kinder 


and Anderson of Brighton, England, which incorporated glass from Anglican churches 
bombed in World War II. 
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sparsely settled farming and ranching country visiting these people 
who so determinedly retained their identity as Episcopalians. 

The Indian field presented as many problems as did the other units 
of the District. From 1935 it had been under the supervision of the 
Venerable T. A. Simpson, then stationed at Mandan, from which 
point he visited St. Matthew’s, Linton, and the Indians at Standing 
Rock and other reservations. 

St. Gabriel’s Church at Red Hail, now known as Breien, was moved 
to the Porcupine Sub-Agency near Shields in the fall of 1941 and there 
remodeled into a combination chapel and meeting house. In the great 
flood of 1950, it and the little rectory were surrounded by flood waters 
and would have been swept down the Cannon Ball River had not 
Jacob White Eagle waded into the swirling water and tied them to 
trees on the shore. 

The work at St. James’ Mission, Cannon Ball, carried on after 1934 
with the assistance of the retired Indian priest, William S. Cross, was 
cut short by his death in 1943. In the same year, the Reverend T. A. 
Simpson, who as archdeacon had charge of the reservation, resigned 
to become rector of All Saints’, Minot. Bishop Atwill, now without 
any means of continuing work among the Indians, negotiated with 
Bishop Blair Roberts of South Dakota and the Department of Do- 
mestic Missions. The outcome was the transfer of North Dakota 
Indian missions to the Missionary District of South Dakota, with the 
four reservations placed under the Reverend John B. Clark of Mo- 
bridge, South Dakota. Because Bishop Roberts had agreed to provide 
a priest for Cannon Ball and since Clark would act as superintending 
presbyter for all four reservations, Bishop Atwill believed that North 
Dakota had got the better of the bargain. 

Just as he disposed of the Indian field the bishop freed himself of 
some of the worries growing out of ownership of property no longer 
used by the Church. Between 1936 and 1951, the Bishop, Chancellor, 
and Standing Committee sold churches at Casselton, St. Thomas, 
Pembina, Mayville, Larimore, Buffalo, Minnewaukan, Webster, and 
Towner, and the rectory at Bathgate. Tyler House at the University 
of North Dakota was closed in June, 1941, and subsequently sold.” 
The Church Hall at Valley City was hard hit by the depression when 
townspeople in search of extra income began to take roomers at 
ruinously low rates. Reduction of room rents did little to attract 
woman students, and in the fall of 1932 the Hall was changed into a 

* Tyler House attracted students in engineering and medicine who desired quiet sur- 


roundings for study. It operated successfully until the University Athletic Department, 
seeking roomers for its stadium dormitories, slashed rents. 
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men’s residence. The Church relinquished management of the building 
in the following year and in 1937, it was bought by the municipality. 
World War II brought to Bishop Atwill more troubles than those 
from which he had. been freed by the disposal of properties. The war 
accelerated the exodus of people from the District, many of whom 
went into the armed forces. But many more went to metropolitan 
centers, lured by the prospect of high wages and salaries in the war 
industries. The bishop anticipated that these people would return 
after the war, but meanwhile the effect of this migration on missions, 
he reported was “discouraging, ...in some... disastrous, and in a 
few instances almost annihilating.” Even with the return of peace in 
1945 the “foreseeable end” of many missions was death: “Everyone 
who moves out of the community,” he observed, “is an Episcopalian, 
and everyone who moves in is a Baptist or a Lutheran or anything 
else.” 76 
Bishop Atwill attempted to develop the Churchmanship of those 
communicants who remained. Although himself a Prayer Book 
Churchman,?’ he impartially recommended the modernist Witness, 
the High Church Living Church, or the more evangelical Southern 
Churchman for their news and special articles. He was troubled by the 
low standards he found in North Dakota, such as the widespread 
misuse of the title “Reverend” at which he shuddered,”® as well as the 
disregard of Prayer Book rubrics concerning music for funerals and 
weddings and those prohibiting sermons at funerals and funerals on 
Sunday. On his first Easter Sunday in the District, he was appalled at 
© Bishop Atwill wrote in 1944: “One of our priests one time told me that our Lord’s 
command to St. Peter was to feed the sheep and that he said nothing about counting 
them. I know that there is somehing of value in that observation.” 
* A Prayer Book Churchman is a priest who respects the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer and has regard for the intention of the Episcopal Church. 
7° Before coming to North Dakota, Bishop Atwill prepared what he described as a 
“little jingle” for his parish paper explaining his views on the misuse of the title: 
Call me Brother if you will; 
Call me Parson, better still; 
Or if perchance the Catholic frill 
Doth your heart with rapture fill, 
Though plain Mister fills the bill, 
Even Father brings no chill 
Of hurt or rancor or ill will. 
To no degree do I pretend, 
Though Doctor doth some honor lend. 
Teacher, Pastor, Preacher, Friend, 
Titles almost without end, 
To all a willing ear I lend 
And none disturb and none offend; 


But how the man my heart doth rend, 
Who blithely calls me Reverend. 
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the neglect of Church buildings and of communion vessels in the 
missions he visited. His previous experience, most of it in well-estab- 
lished parishes or in regions where Churchmanship was more highly 
developed, had left him unprepared for the conditions in missions 
where Churchmanship had been as much neglected as finances or 
buildings. 

In many places there was little more regard for the episcopal office 
or its incumbent than there was care of material things. Bishop Atwill 
wrote in The North Dakota Sheaf: 

I look forward . . . to the day when .. . officials of parishes or missions 
will attach . . . importance to my coming. Frankly, I do not like the attitude 


which sometimes seems to prevail that I am simply there as an outside visiting 
preacher on that particular Sunday.?9 


To promote understanding of the Episcopal Church and proper 
practice in its buildings and services, he prepared over the period from 
March, 1945, to May, 1946, the series of articles later reprinted by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in booklet form as Church Etiquette. But many 
years’ experience with the North Dakota Episcopalians he was seek- 
ing to instruct did not lessen his amazement at their neglect of Church 
property. The untidy grounds all too common were “a dreadfully poor 
advertisement for the worthwhileness of the Church.” That it should 
set an example of neatness and order, and wherever possible, beauty 
was “particularly important ...in North Dakota where the Church 
has as one of its particular missions the opportunity of setting before 
the people the beauty and the loveliness of a religious atmosphere.” 
Improved economic conditions following the breaking of the drought 
in 1940 led to some improvements at many points, but there remained 
much to be done. 

Bishop Atwill, who had been fifty-five years of age when elected in 
1936, had been nine years in the District when in 1946, poor health 
for the first time kept him away from his duties. Four years later 
at the age of sixty-nine he announced his resignation to take effect 
February 1, 1951. In his thirteen years as Bishop of North Dakota, 
three new churches were built, one of which was in the mission field. 
Total giving by missions and parishes increased more than 400 per 
cent, and contributions to the missionary work of the national Church 
had doubled. Between 1940, when better times returned to North 
Dakota, and 1950, Bishop Atwill’s last full year in the District, offer- 
ings by Episcopalians increased at the same rate as that of Presby- 
terians. At Fargo, the increase was 700 per cent; at Grand Forks, 300 


*® The N.D. Sheaf, March, 1941. 
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per cent; and at Minot, Dickinson, Grafton, Lakota, Mandan, Wah- 
peton, and Williston, more than 200 per cent.*° 

His episcopate included some of the most troubled years North 
Dakota has ever known — years in which both nature and the econ- 
omic system dealt heavy blows to the country. In an effort to hold 
the Church together through the depression and the war that followed 
it, he gave as much of his energy as any of his predecessors. And when 
he retired, wearied by years of difficult decisions and by the extensive 
travel from mission to mission made necessary by the shortage of 
priests, the District was ready to move forward. 

* At Devils Lake, Jamestown, and Fargo in 1950, offerings were more than $2.00 per 
week per communicant; at Valley City, Grafton, and Mandan, more than $1.00; less 
than $1.00 at fourteen places including Dickinson, Williston, and Grand Forks. The five 


places where the amount was less than fifty cents were small missions — Linton, Lisbon, 


Oakes, Walshville, and Enderlin. 


<« CHAPTER VII » 


Richard R. Emery: Mid-Century 


Renascence 


Whore the announcement of Bishop Atwill’s impending resignation, 
North Dakota Episcopalians again faced a period of uncertainty and 
speculation about the man who would be chosen as their chief pastor. 
Although as a missionary district North Dakota was without a voice 
in the selection of a bishop, Church leaders wrote to Bishop Brinker 
of Nebraska, then president of the Province of the Northwest, with 
the request that their preference for a moderate Churchman with 
experience in the Northwest be given consideration. At the meeting 
of the House of Bishops in October, 1951, at El Paso, Bishop Brinker 
presented the memorandum from North Dakota. Of the five priests 
nominated, the Reverend Richard R. Emery, then rector at St. Paul’s 
Church, Minneapolis, was elected. Born in the small Minnesota town 
of Pine Island on November 25, 1910, he received the B. A. degree 
from the University of Minnesota in 1934 and entered Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. Upon graduation in 1937 with the 
S.T.B. degree, he was ordained to the diaconate by Bishop F. A. Mc- 
Elwain and to the priesthood by Bishop Keeler. He spent five years 
in the mission field about Windom, six years as rector of Christ 
Church, Albert Lea, and the years, 1948-1951, in Minneapolis. At the 
age of forty-one, he was younger than any other man elected Bishop 
of North Dakota except Samuel C. Edsall. 

Introduced to the people of his new jurisdiction by Bishop Atwill 
as “young in age and mature in experience” and possessed of “wisdom 
and understanding,” Bishop Emery found immediate need for these 
qualities as he surveyed the problems facing him. Of the thirty-one 
congregations in the District, only four were self-supporting, and two 
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others — Jamestown and Devils Lake — were aided parishes. In the 
mission field, six of the twenty-one buildings had been closed, some 
of them for many years. For seven other missions, occasional services 
had been provided by the bishop or by a clergyman from a nearby 
city. Of the fifteen missions where services were held regularly, only 
three had Church schools. Many buildings with inadequate furnaces 
were useless during much of the year; a few others were in “such de- 
plorable condition that they ... serve only as a bad advertisement for 
the Church.” In all the 70,000 square miles of the District, there were 
but nine priests, including one Indian priest at Cannon Ball. Only in 
1897 at the close of the disastrous depression of the early 1890’s had 
the clergy force been so small. 

After a few months of travel about the state during which he “made 
observations —some very encouraging —some not so encouraging,” 
Bishop Emery worked out a plan for the District’s development, per- 
haps the first definite goal in its history, to which all energies were to 
be directed. In his first Convocation address, the bishop reminded his 
people that “conviction, vision, and willingness to labor” were nec- 
essary to save the gains of the past. Education was needed also, for 
“all too many communicants are at a loss to explain the faith that 
is in them.” Many in North Dakota, he declared, were indifferent 
Episcopalians because they knew so little about their Church. More- 
over, it would be necessary for missions and parishes to contribute a 
steadily increasing amount toward the support of the Church. 

Changes came about rapidly under the new bishop’s administration. 
Membership on the Bishop and Council was placed on a rotation basis 
so that more persons might be involved in the extra-parochial life of 
the Church. Purchase of the L. B. Hanna residence at Fargo at a 
most advantageous price gave the District a Bishop’s House of 
“spaciousness and enduring quality.” An executive secretary was em- 
ployed? to collect and file records and to provide assistance with the 
administration and in the supervision of physical properties. After 
temporarily dropping to six, the number of priests rose in five years 
to twenty-two and lay readers to fifty, while clerical salaries were 
raised to a level which began to compare favorably with those in other 
jurisdictions. 

District Days which four times a year brought members of com- 
mittees, commissions, and the Woman’s Auxiliary, as well as parish 
leaders, together at the Cathedral were yet another effort to break 
down the parochialism which had retarded the achievement of dioc- 
esan status. The Layman’s League, organized in Bishop Atwill’s time, 


* The position has been filled by Lowell N. Post and since 1954 by Ralph W. Black. 
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became the Churchmen of North Dakota with Charles G. Burke as 
president. The conferences for men which were begun in 1947 brought 
nationally prominent lay and clerical leaders to meetings attended by 
large numbers of men from all parts of the state. 

Since its establishment in North Dakota by Bishop Walker in 1890, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary had enabled many congregations to weather 
the storms of hard times and internal crises. Between 1913 and 1928 
the United Thank Offerings of the auxiliaries and guilds rose from 
$903.12 to $1,967.46. Reorganization and revitalization of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary was carried out in October, 1938, when Mrs. Mima 
J. Atwill, wife of the bishop, was elected president, and in December 
of the same year The North Dakota Sheaf carried the first Woman’s 
Auxiliary column. Throughout the difficult years of Bishop Atwill’s 
episcopate, as in earlier days, the pluck and energy of the women 
carried many of the missions through the years of depression, drought, 
war, and clergy shortage. Even in such a well-established parish as 
Grand Forks, it was the determination of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
members in the face of doubts on the part of some vestrymen and 
other men in the congregation that led to the prompt completion of 
the new St. Paul’s Church. 

In the 1950’s in the missions and parishes the guilds continued to 
consolidate into branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary.? Annual meet- 
ings, held in conjunction with Convocation, now drew as many as 125 
delegates and visitors and were for the first time fully reported in the 
Convocation Journal. News of Woman’s Auxiliary activities and of the 
congregations across the state was carried after May, 1952, in the 
new, larger, illustrated issues of the most attractive and lively North 
Dakota Sheaf in more than a quarter-century. 

Little of this advance or of new work across the state would have 
been possible without a new attitude toward finances. A committee 
of the 1951 Convocation — Bishop Emery’s first —— announced it was 
“high time that the church in North Dakota left behind its depression 
philosophy and adopted an aggressive attitude.” The attitude toward 
contributions was aggressive henceforth for in the next five years the 
contributions rose more than 300 per cent, despite a decline in the 
state’s income. The National Council demonstrated its confidence in 
Bishop Emery’s leadership and in the new spirit among North Dakota 
Church people by increasing the appropriation to the District from 
$27,000 in 1952 to $75,000 for 1958. 

2 The name, “Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions”, was dropped at the Trien- 


nial Convention of 1958 in favor of the “Division of Women’s Work”. The name of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the District has been changed to “Churchwomen of North Dakota.” 
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With greater resources in men and money, Bishop Emery was able 
to place priests at Oakes, Lisbon, Wahpeton, Langdon, and Lakota. 
For the first time Rugby, Bowman, and Emmet had resident priests. 
At Leeds, services were held by the Reverend J. Adin Mann when he 
was serving as lay reader at Devils Lake, prior to his ordination. From 
September, 1952, these were held on a regular schedule in the city 
library, and in the fall of 1956, a building for the mission was begun. 
St. Peter’s Mission at Walhalla was revived in the middle 1950’s by 
the Reverend Samuel Glasgow with the cooperation of a Hamilton 
layman, Gordon Paxman. Since the church built by Bishop Edsall at 
Walhalla had been sold, the seventy-year old Redeemer Mission build- 
ing at Bathgate was moved to Walhalla in 1958.* 

The Church renewed its work in the southwestern section of the 
state, south of the Northern Pacific line, when the Reverend F. G. 
Sherrill was rector at Dickinson. Learning of the imminent closing 
of St. Luke’s Tri-State Memorial Hospital at Bowman, he proposed 
that the Episcopal Church assist the community in the administration 
of this valuable service. Accordingly, the institution was leased and 
a resident priest conducted services in the hospital chapel as well as 
at Hettinger and Marmarth and visited among the widely dispersed 
communicants of the region. 

The work of the Church among scattered people elsewhere in the 
District assumed a new form when 600 baptized persons, 450 of them 
communicants, were organized into the Parish of the Good Shepherd. 
Living in about 150 places, they represented more than one-tenth of 
all Episcopalians in North Dakota. In 1953 a Fargo city bus was con- 
verted into a mobile chapel and placed under the supervision of the 
Canon Missionary, the Reverend Thomas J. McElligott. In the late 
1950’s, because of the lack of money and the great distances that the 
bus had to travel to reach its parishioners, the Church of the Good 
Shepherd played a smaller part in the work with the scattered people 
than it had earlier in the decade. 

In the two largest cities of the state, Grand Forks and Fargo, sub- 
stantial advances were made. At Grand Forks, with the financial as- 
sistance of St. Paul’s parish, the Episcopal Student Center was opened 
at the University of North Dakota in the fall of 1954 with the Rever- 
end Eldred D. Murdoch as resident chaplain. On the north side of 
Fargo where a mission had been proposed as early as 1885, St. Ste- 
phen’s was organized in March, 1956, and within a year the congrega- 

* This incident bore out Bishop Edsall’s belief that “small frame Churches, paid for, are 


better investments than more pretentious structures,” since a building of the former type 
could be moved “across the prairies to some point where it can be sustained.” 
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tion numbered 144 baptized persons. In its building, completed and 
occupied in 1957, it used some altar furnishings and other articles 
from St. Stephen’s Church, Casselton. 

Parish status was assumed by St. Peter’s, Williston, in 1952; by 
Grace, Jamestown, in 1953; by St. John’s, Dickinson, in 1954; and by 
All Saints’, Valley City, in 1957. Two of the new parishes, St. Peter’s 
and St. John’s, erected with U.T.O. help, are new buildings of modern 
design. At Dickinson a four-rank pipe organ was dedicated to the 
memory of the Reverend Charles E. Dobson, founder of St. John’s. 
By 1958, more than $750,000 had been spent on the purchase, the con- 
struction, or the modernization of buildings in the District. Of this 
amount, only $125,000 came from out-of-state sources. 

In 1951 the Indian field was in the care of the Reverend John B. 
Clark, an able priest devoted to the Indians, who was stationed at 
Mobridge, South Dakota. His duties in the South Dakota portion of 
the Standing Rock Reservation and the remoteness of three of the four 
North Dakota reserves under his supervision —the Fort Totten Res- 
ervation was more than 250 miles northeast of Mobridge — made his 
work in North Dakota extremely difficult. Granted less than $5,000 
per year to maintain and staff the missions, he recognized that the 
experiment of combining the Indian missions of both jurisdictions 
should come to an end. Accordingly, he recommended that North 
Dakota assume responsibility for its Indian communicants. Shortly 
after Bishop Emery’s arrival in the state it did so. 

Thereafter, with a much larger appropriation, there was improve- 
ment and change at all centers. On the Fort Totten Reservation, the 
Breckenridge Memorial Chapel, now known as St. Thomas’, was 
moved from its location atop inaccessible Raven Hill to Fort Totten 
itself where Moses Mountain, a catechist from South Dakota and 
candidate for Orders, was assigned to it. In the Turtle Mountains to 
the northwest, services among the Chippewa at Dunseith had been 
infrequent for a decade, and St. Sylvan’s Chapel had been in such 
disrepair that the congregation there met in a private home. In 1955 
the Reverend J. Adin Mann of Rugby frequently visited the fifteen mis- 
sion families, made overdue building repairs, and began regular services.° 

* The expenditure of that sum secured the following: Bishop’s House; Canon’s House; 
District Office; Gethsemane Deanery; Gethsemane Parish Hall; St. Stephen’s Mission; Stu- 
dent Center, U.N.D.; Church School Building, Grand Forks; Lisbon Rectory; Lakota Rec- 
tory; Rugby Rectory; Langdon Rectory; Church and Rectory, Emmet; Church, Dickin- 
son; Church, Williston; Bowman Rectory; Ft. Yates Rectory; Cannon Ball Church; James- 
town Parish Hall; Rehabilitated Rectory, Oakes; Minot Rectory; Wahpeton Rectory; 
Minot Undercroft; Lakota Undercroft; Rehabilitation, Walshville Church; Church moved 


to Walhalla from Bathgate. 
* For an account of the mission, the plight of the Indians, and the Church’s responsi- 
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The most sweeping changes in the Indian field came on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation. St. Paul’s, Nishu, was situated on the wooded 
bottom land of the Missouri River north of Bismarck. Construction of 
the Garrison Dam across the river created a great reservoir stretch- 
ing over 100 miles northwestward to Williston, necessitating the re- 
moval of the homes of the people and the chapel. The Reverend 
Eldred D. Murdoch, then vicar at Mandan, visited the people to 
arrange their relocation a few miles to the north near the village of 
Emmet. On October 18, 1953, was held the dedication of the chapel 
which had been moved to the barren windswept plain overlooking the 
huge artificial body of water. After it had burned to the ground in 
January, 1955, it was replaced by a chapel of modern design conse- 
crated in June, 1957. To take charge of the congregation which Jona- 
than Price had served as lay reader, the Reverend Moses Mountain 
was transferred to St. Paul’s from Fort Totten. 

Although large delegations had attended the annual Convocations 
in Bishop Tyler’s time, a separate Indian Convocation had been main- 
tained also. In May, 1953, a delegation of thirteen Indians came to 
Convocation at Fargo, at which time Bishop Emery recommended 
that there should be but one annual meeting of the Church as a step 
in breaking down “social barriers” between North Dakota Episco- 
palians. Accordingly, at the annual Indian Convocation of June 4-7, 
1953, representatives of the several congregations voted to abolish 
their Convocation.® Thereafter Indian delegates attended Convoca- 
tion, the annual meetings of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the Laymen’s 
meetings at Fargo. 

More than eighty-six years have passed since that August day in 
1872 when the Reverend J. A. Gilfillan crossed the Northern Pacific 
trestle from Moorhead to visit the railroad tent city which was to be- 
come Fargo. What has been the influence of the Episcopal Church in 
North Dakota for which he was the outrider and what is its position 
today? 

In 1909 Bishop Mann, in what must have been a moment of depres- 
sion, wrote of the Church in the Red River Valley that “its achieve- 
ments have been neither many nor great.’* If this were a sound 
estimate of the Church where it was and is strongest, what could 
be said for it elsewhere in the state? The Episcopal Church in North 
bility see J. Adin Mann, “Give What Back to the Indians?” The Living Church, Jan. 29, 
1956, 8-9, 21-22. 

* An account of one of the last North Dakota Indian Convocations is contained in Alice 
E. Sweet, “Noah Bear Goes to Convocation,” Forth, Jan., 1949, 22-23, 29. 


*“The Episcopal Church in the Red River Valley,” History of the Red River Valley, 
I, 427. 
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Dakota has created no colleges, schools, or hospitals as it has done in 
other parts of the United States. Yet through the work of such men 
as W. T. Currie and H. R. Harrington at Grand Forks; Nelson E. 
Elsworth at Minot, Bismarck, and Jamestown; the four Burleson 
brothers — John, Edward, Guy, and Hugh; L. G. Moultrie at Valley 
City; A. E. Smith at Bismarck; and W. D. Rees and Aaron McG. 
Beede among the Indians——to mention only those of whom there is 
extensive record —the Church’s influence has been brought to bear 
on individuals and communities alike. If its contributions have been 
no greater, it is because it has been unable, for a number of reasons, to 
attract and hold more men of the caliber of these. North Dakota pre- 
sents special obstacles to successful work, and men of moderate mis- 
sionary interests are disinclined to accept the hardships which its 
severe climate and remoteness entail. Unlike Africa or China, it pos- 
sesses no romantic attractions and promises nothing but hard work. 

It is important to remember that much of the weakness of the Epis- 
copal Church in North Dakota is based on a combination of historical, 
economic, sociological, and geographical factors. The leaders of the 
Church in the East, as observed above, failed to put at the disposal 
of the early missionaries and bishops the financial means to hold such 
Episcopalians and Anglicans who settled here in the early days. 
Descendants of many of these are still in the state as Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, or even Lutherans.* Moreover, while 
the Episcopal Church for the nation grew 36.7 per cent between 1926 
and 1950, this gain has not been made in the northern states generally, 
but in the Provinces of the Southwest, the Pacific, and Sewanee — 
areas to which people are migrating in great numbers. Between 1940 
and 1950 when the North Atlantic seaboard region barely held its own 
in membership, the Provinces of the Southwest and the Pacific showed 
an increase of 50 per cent. Perhaps the “icy grip of secularism” on 
northern people is in part responsible for the slower growth of the 
Church in the North, while the tremendous growth of population in 
the Southwest and the Old South — particularly in the urban centers 
in those regions — accounts in large measure for the increase there.® 

$ Bishop Thomas Jenkins of Nevada has written: “The slowness of sending bishops 
and clergy into what is sometimes called the Middle West will account for the hard, 
uphill task of the Church in that territory; while her readier response to the needs of 
the farther West will account for the more rapid growth in that field.” Thomas Jenkins 
(ed.), “Journal of the First Bishop of the Northwest, Joseph Cruikshank Talbot,” His- 
torical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XVII, 62 (March, 1948). 

*Southern Baptists grew 100 per cent while the Northern Baptists grew only 21 per 
cent; Southern Presbyterians 50 per cent, Northern Presbyterians only 22 per cent. 


Walter H. Stowe, “Growth of the Churches in America, 1926-1950,” Historical Maga- 
zine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XXI, 258, 256 (June, 1952). 
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Two striking changes in the Protestant churches in America have 
had their effect on the Episcopal Church in North Dakota. Fifty years 
ago Bishop Mann called attention to one of them when he commented 
that the denominations were beginning to recognize that the reasons 
for their secession from the Church of England had been “either mis- 
taken or trivial” and were “expunging the Calvinism from their stand- 
ards and bringing the ceremonies back into their services.” 1° In the 
intervening half century, many Protestant sects have added altars, 
crosses, and candles to their buildings, and their clergymen in increas- 
ing numbers wear clerical garb. One need no longer attend an Episco- 
pal church to enjoy some of the externals of the post-Oxford Move- 
ment Anglican service. 

The second development is a change in the “snob appeal” of the 
various denominations. For decades the Episcopal Church, in the pub- 
lic mind, was the church of the wealthy and the well born so that 
“climbers” seeking social advancement tended to leave other Prot- 
estant sects to become Episcopalians. By the 1950’s, however, a 
foreign observer of the American scene could write: “A Presbyterian 
would find no advantage in becoming an Episcopalian, but... a 
wealthy Methodist . . . might well consider it.” 

The factors of nationality and population instability have played 
an important role in limiting the number of communicants in North 
Dakota. The great flood tides of Norwegian and German immigration 
into the state around 1910, together with the exodus of native stock, 
gave North Dakota’s population the most foreign aspect of all the 
states. These newcomers brought their national churches with them, 
and since their ethnic identities have been preserved into the 1950's, 
four out of five persons holding church membership in the state today 
are either Lutheran or Roman Catholic. Many Episcopal missions 
which gave great promise before 1910 have had to be abandoned as 
a result of this movement of people. 

Perhaps the phenomenon of population movement is the most im- 
portant single factor in the story of the Episcopal Church in this state. 
In 1950, 45.5 per cent (361,000) of all persons born in North Dakota 
were living outside the state. While a large number were farmers and 
working people who had been driven out by drought and depression, 
far too many were young graduates of colleges and universities — 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, and engineers— who sought advancement 
elsewhere. North Dakota has too few opportunities to hold many pro- 
fessional people, and it is from this group that Episcopalians are 


C.J., 1909, 6. 
™ André Siegfried, America at Mid-Century (New York, 1955), 88-89. 
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largely recruited. What Eric Sevareid has written of his home town, 
Velva, applies, with some qualification, to the state as a whole: 

Hungry young brains must have food to work on and . . . [it] has not the in- 
dustries, the laboratories, the law courts and colleges for young brains to flourish 
and ambitions to come true. This is what sends them away... . The world 
calls, the gate is open and they are young; go they must and always will. 


The exodus of another 41,000 persons in the period of prosperity be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 is further proof that the migration is more than 
a depression phenomenon. Church statistics parallel the census figures. 
In the years 1951-1957, Bishop Emery confirmed 1,100 persons, but 
the gain in communicants was only 426. Although he confirmed 2.57 
persons to gain one communicant, the ratio of confirmands to com- 
municants was slightly more favorable than in the years 1901-1913." 

The rural character of North Dakota is another important limiting 
factor, for the Episcopal Church is predominantly an urban church. 
In 1926, 83.5 per cent of its membership nationally lived in urban cen- 
ters; by 1936, the percentage had risen to 84.3, and 83 per cent of the 
money spent for salaries in that year went to priests serving urban 
points. In North Dakota, however, 62 per cent of all congregations 
were located in rural places — those having fewer than 2,500 persons — 
but they accounted for only 28.5 per cent of the communicants in the 
state.t The weakness of the District at the present time grows in large 
measure out of the location of fifteen missions in places with a popula- 
tion of less than 3,000 persons. In most instances these towns gave 
early promise of developing into thriving communities, The establish- 
ment of some of these, however, and of some of the churches in them 
was an instance of what the leading student of North Dakota history 
has called the “Too-Much Mistake” made by pioneer farmers, bankers, 
business men, and clergymen who did not understand the true nature 
of the region.” 

The great historian of the West, Walter P. Webb, emphasizes that 
the heart of the Great West is a vast desert. All of North Dakota lying 
west of the Red River Valley is part of what Professor Webb calls the 
“desert rim”; that part lying west and south of the Missouri River — 

2 Eric Sevareid, “You Can Go Home Again,” Collier’s, 187, 138-39 (May 11, 1956). 

% In relatively prosperous and stable Grand Forks, only 65 of the approximately 400 
communicants on the register of St. Paul’s Church were in the parish in 1930. 

* 17S. Census. Religious Bodies, 1926 (Washington, 1929), II, 1196, 1198; ibid., 1936 
(Washington, 1941), II, pt. 2, 1477, 1479. 

%* Elwyn B. Robinson, “Themes of North Dakota History,” North Dakota Teacher, 
Feb., 1959, 8-11, is a condensation of a remarkable paper read at the Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary Academic Conference and Convocation of the University of North Dakota 


in Nov., 1958. A large part of the paper is reprinted in its original detail as “A History 
of North Dakota,” North Dakota Union Farmer, Jan. 25, 1959, 6-8. 
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about two-fifths of its total area —is within the “approximate limit of 
desert influence.” 1® Even the eastern part, including the Red River 
Valley itself, is a cool sub-humid *’ grass land with a sparse population. 
For the state as a whole, population density is only 8.8 persons to the 
square mile.1® There is little manufacturing to bring higher wages and 
salaries and additional stability to the economy.’® Accordingly, North 
Dakotans are “trying to create and maintain a normal civilization in 
an abnormal land.” They have to work harder for less reward than 
persons in other parts of the country *° and climate and distance add 
to the expense of all they undertake.” The old Russian proverb, “Our 


8 Walter P. Webb, “The American West: Perpetual Mirage,” Harper's Magazine, 
May, 1957, 26. 

“The adjective, “sub-humid”, was coined by the explorer and student of the West, 
J. W. Powell, as a substitute for “semi-arid” which was distasteful to the many “boomers” 
who did not want prospective settlers discouraged from coming. Professor Webb declares 
that ever since that time, we have been “dishonest” about the “desert rim” states; 
ibid., 27. All of North Dakota west of 100° west latitude was opened for settlement 
under the Desert Land Act of 1877. Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 
1931), 413. 

8In the old Diocese of Minnesota (that part of the state south of Stearns County), 
which contains 81 of the 117 Minnesota congregations outside the Twin Cities, the 
population density is 52 persons to the square mile. If the population of the Twin Cities 
is included, the figure rises to 81 to the square mile. In the portion of Minnesota in- 
cluded in the old Diocese of Duluth, a region not notable for wealth or economic oppor- 
tunity, the density of population is 15.5 to the square mile. 

19 


Diocese of: Sizein Sq. Miles Population Ranally Units* 
Dilute sarecea one ee meen eee 57,000 886,674 464 
NorthiDakotarntasanies were aia 70,183 619,636 70 
Quincy sith ges eee at eerie eee 10,922 722,417 1,023 
IN OTEH  Lexast tenn tee ee ee 76,981 1,047,887 ' §32 
OOUCHEEIOTION Gf. eee eee 30,966 1,812,703 879 


* Ranally Units indicate the value added by manufacturing and are a measure of the 
importance of industry in a region. 

North Dakota’s almost total lack of manufacturing is shown by this table. The dio- 
ceses chosen for comparative purposes were included because of their size, population, 
and communicant strength; South Florida was included because Bishop Mann made it 
into a diocese within nine years of his leaving North Dakota. Rand McNally Commer- 
cial Atlas (New York, 1959), 108, 140, 240, 334, 416. 

In 1956 North Dakota ranked fortieth among the forty-eight states in per capita 
personal income payments. The incomes of North Dakota farm families, which make up 
about half of the population, are higher than those in other parts of the United States, 
but they are lower than those of families working in industry and other types of urban 
employment. In South Dakota, the average income of lawyers was 20 per cent below 
the national average for lawyers. Economic Survey of South Dakota Lawyers, Business 
Research Bureau (State University of South Dakota, Vermillion) Bulletin No. 56, July, 
1958, 15. No doubt the same situation exists in other professions in both South Dakota 
and North Dakota, as the incomes of lawyers in South Dakota, Iowa, and Minnesota 
show a direct relationship to the size of towns in which the lawyer practices. 

There are many examples of this fact. In some years, the cost of living in Grand 
Forks has been the highest in the nation. Construction costs in the state are extremely 
high. North Dakota is fourth in the nation in percentage of personal income spent on 
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greatest enemy is space,” might well be an old North Dakota proverb. 
Any extensive development of natural resources has been postponed 
because of the great distance between points within the state and to 
the natural markets. Consequently, no large fortunes have been built 
up by North Dakotans from which the Church might draw support 
as it does in older, industrialized regions.”? 

During the past years the Episcopal Church has adjusted in some 
measure to the “imperatives of a cool sub-humid grass land.” In 1916 
at the point of greatest expansion, services were held more or less fre- 
quently and regularly in 124 towns and villages. Of the forty-eight 
parishes and missions which had buildings in 1916, twenty-one had 
been abandoned by 1959, and places at which services are held at the 
present time number only forty-six.?* These consist of the following: 
four self-supporting congregations in towns of over 10,000 persons; 
five self-supporting parishes and one aided parish in towns in the 5,000 
to 10,000 bracket; eighteen missions; six Indian chapels; and twelve 
preaching stations. 

Achievement of diocesan status would be comparatively simple if 
the missions in towns under 3,000, now being served by ten of the 
twenty-three priests in the District, were to be abandoned, or if a less 
costly method of serving them could be devised. If men could be ob- 
tained for the arduous duties of archdeacons, some saving in operating 
expense might be realized.?* Grouping of the missions into fields such 
as that made up by the Oakes, Guelph, and Ellendale congregations ”° 
might be an answer to the problem. 
public education; yet the state is forty-third in average teachers’ salaries and forty- 
seventh in percentage of elementary teachers with college degrees. “Educational Statis- 
tics of Interest to North Dakota Teachers,’ North Dakota Teacher, March, 1958, 19. 

Senator E. F. Ladd of Fargo once commented on this phenomenon: “I do not 
think it will always be said that we have no millionaires or rich men in North Dakota. 
In my opinion many fortunes have been built up in Minneapolis and St. Paul that 
should have gone to North Dakota men.” Nonpartisan Leader (Fargo), July 20, 1916, 5. 

*8'The Missouri Synod Lutheran Church had 160 congregations and stations for its 
14,235 members in 1916; in 1952 with 25,281 members, congregations and missions num- 
bered only 136. Lambert J. Mehl, “Missouri Grows to Maturity in North Dakota: A 
Regional History of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod” (M.A. thesis, University 
of North Dakota, 1953), 130-131. 

** The great distances archdeacons would have to travel would make travel expenses 
very high. We have here an instance of the “cost of space” as treated in Carl F. Kraen- 
zel, The Great Plains in Transition (Norman, Oklahoma, 1955), 201-206. In northwest- 
ern Wyoming, a Presbyterian minister held one holy communion service a month at 
each of seven churches spread out over 15,000 square miles. Paul Schubert, “The Pas- 
tor of Bighorn Basin,” Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 26, 1955, 20-21, 64-68. 

*% Oakes and Ellendale are twenty-nine miles apart — perhaps, with Guelph, the most 


conveniently grouped of the missions. In 1957 these three had 104 communicants, and 
both Oakes and Ellendale are growing communities. One priest now in North Dakota 
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Throughout the history of the District, most of the missions have 
been served so irregularly that one cannot know what results might be 
obtained by vigorous, personable priests in small places and in the 
countryside, even- in a period when the drift of population is to 
the larger places in the state. Maintenance of these missions is highly 
desirable, however, for today they have 1,133 of the 3,400 communi- 
cants in the District. What Eric Sevareid has written of the small 
towns of North Dakota is equally true of the missions located in them. 
They are “not stagnant plants . . . but seedbeds ceaselessly renewing 
themselves, their seed constantly renewing the nation.” *® Eight of the 
twelve North Dakotans ordained to the priesthood —including one 
bishop — have come from villages and towns where the Episcopal con- 
gregations have never or have only from time to time been self-sup- 
porting. 

If they are to survive there must be a greater financial effort in these 
small places. In the late 1940’s the difference between contributions 
made in the second largest parish in the District and in one of the 
smallest missions was only five cents per communicant per Sunday. 
By 1957, however, contributions per communicant in the mission were 
only two-thirds that in the parish. If all the communicants in the 
missions and those persons in the parishes still contributing at depres- 
sion levels were to increase their contributions, self-support might be 
approached.?* 

What is required to achieve self-respecting independence? There 
must be continuation of the able leadership of the past eight years 
and of the services of priests at the principal centers and in the mission 
fields. There must be further education of communicants as to the 
uniqueness and special attributes of the Episcopal Church as a step 
in creating that morale which a minority must have if it is to survive. 
There must be a continuing respite from depression in order that North 
Dakotans may outgrow the overcautious, pessimistic outlook instilled 
in them by the traumatic experiences of the 1930’s.?8 There must be a 
continuing growth of population, especially the growth of large urban 
formerly served two missions with fifty-three communicants — half the number in the 
Oakes field — within five miles of his church in the East. 

** Eric Sevareid, Collier’s, May 11, 1956, 67. 

7 Members of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod —in North Dakota at the 
opening of this century, many of them with “old state-church stewardship ideas,” gave 
“glorified pennies” to their church. “It took a long time to train them and to convince 
them of their financial obligations to the church. . . . An intensive indoctrination .. . 
has been carried out which has brought results.” The result was a 110 per cent increase 
in giving between 1945 and 1952. Mehl, “Missouri Grows to Maturity in North Dakota,” 
130-132. 


*8 On the effect of the depression on North Dakota character, see Robinson, North 
Dakota Union Farmer, Jan. 25, 1959, 8; North Dakota Teacher, Feb., 1959, 11. 
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centers which means an increase in the ranks of the college-educated 
middle class from which Episcopalians are most readily recruited.” 

The achievement of diocesan status will not be easy. Some indica- 
tion of the spirit with which Episcopalians go about it has been 
given by the Honorable Don L. Short, United States Representative 
from North Dakota, a member of St. Matthew’s Church, Beach, 
who has said, in speaking of the state: “If you believe in this country, 
and treat it right and work hard with it, it will be good to you.” ®° This 
is substantially a paraphrase in non-Biblical language of a portion of 
the writings of St. Paul which includes the motto of the Missionary 
District of North Dakota: Deus Incrementum Dat — God Giveth the 
Increase. 

“Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one; and every 
man shall receive his own reward according to his own labor.” 

“For we are laborers together with God.” * 

* From 1950 to 1957, North Dakota population is estimated to have grown 4 per 
cent while that of Minnesota grew 6 per cent. In 1950 North Dakota ranked forty- 
second among the states in percentage of population twenty-five years old or older 
holding college degrees. “Educational Statistics,’ North Dakota Teacher, March, 1958, 
Sar John O. Hjelle, “Don Short Story is one of Faith in State, [and] Cattle Industry,” 


Bismarck Tribune, June 4, 1958, 13. 
1 Cor. 3:7-9. 
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Appendixes 


A. Clerical Biographies 
Persons included in the following biographical sketches have been selected on the 
following bases: (1) they have served in the District for a number of years; (2) they are 
serving in the District at the present time; (3) they have either figured in the narrative or 
are of particular interest for some other reason. 


Abbreviations: T.S. Theological Seminary 
D.S. Divinity School 
D Ordained Deacon (followed by ordaining Bishop) 
(e Ordained Priest (followed by ordaining Bishop) 
Bp. Bishop 


Norte: Unless otherwise specified, St. John’s College is that at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


ABBOTT, CHARLES LEO — Graduate Huron College (London, Ont.). D-1914, P-1915, 
Bp. of Huron. Came to North Dakota from Ripley, Ontario (Diocese of Huron). After 
1921 stationed at Larimore in charge of Rugby, Towner, and York. Left in 1925 for 
Canada. 


AKELEY, TOM GIBBS — b. Fargo, July 4, 1901; attended N.D. Agric. Coll.; A.B., U. of 
Va.; B.D., Va. T.S. D-1926, P-1927, Bp. Tyler. In charge of Towner, Rugby, and Dun- 
seith, 1926-1928. To Diocese of Maine, 1926-1953; editor of The North East, 1933-1946. 
Deputy to five Gen. Conventions. Rector at Devils Lake, 1957- 


ALEXANDER, ABIJAH — B.D., Seabury T.S., 1889. D-1889, P-1890, Bp. Walker. 
Vicar, Jamestown, 1889—June, 1890; vicar, Bismarck, 1890. Rector, All Saints, Minne- 
apolis, 1890-98; rector, Ch. of the Good Shepherd, Pittsburgh, 1902- . North Dakota’s 
first candidate for Holy Orders. 


APPLEBY, THOMAS H. M. VILLIERS — b. England; attended St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Canterbury; M.A., 1866; M.D. (Minnesota), 1887. D-1865, P-1866, Bp. of Huron 
(Canada). Rector in Ontario, 1865-1881. Vicar, St. Vincent, Minnesota, 1882-1888; Arch- 
deacon of Minnesota, 1890- 


ARMSTRONG, GILBERT McELHERAN — b. Winnipeg, Man., May 8, 1907, son of 
clergyman; B.A., Univ. of Manitoba, 1928; L.Th., St. John’s College, 1931. D-1929, P- 
1933, Bp. of Brandon. Served in Canada, 1929-1939. Vicar at Williston, 1939-1945; rector, 
Jamestown, 1945-1953. To Missouri. . 

ASHLEY, THOMAS P.— Indian deacon trained by Bishop Hare of S.D. In charge of 
Cannon Ball, 1900-1907. 


BAKER, JOHN THURLOW — b. St. Paul, Minn., May 18, 1912. U. of Minn., Hamline 
rig 
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Univ.; B.D., Seabury-Western T.S., 1937. D-1937, Bp. McElwain; P-1937, Bp. Keeler. 
In Minn., Iowa, Hawaii. Rector, St. John’s, Minneapolis, 1949-1952; Dean, Gethsemane, 
1952-1957. To California. 


BARNHART, ARTHUR CLINTON — b. Concepcion, Chile, Nov. 29, 1913, son of a 
clergyman. B.A., Albion Coll., 1936; B.D., Episcopal T.S., 1940. D-1940, Bp. Sherrill; 
P-1940, Bp. Whittemore. Vicar at Holland, Michigan, 1940-1942; Dean, Gethsemane, 
1942-1952; Dean, Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, 1952- 


BAXTER, CHARLES WILLIAM — b. Minneapolis, Minn., July 4, 1891. B.D., Seabury 
DS., 1918. D-1917, P-1918, Bp. McElwain. In charge of missions in Minn.; vicar, Valley 
City, 1921-1925. To Iowa. 


BEEDE, AARON McGAFFEY — b. Sandwich, N.H., Jan. 15, 1859. A.B., Bates, 1884; 
B.D., Andover, 1890; Ph.D., Wesleyan, 1899; study at U. of Chicago and U. of Berlin. 
Congregational minister in Maine; Dean of Redfield Coll. (S.D.), 1895-1900; President, 
Fargo College, 1900-1901. D-1901, Bp. Edsall; P-1902, Bp. Mann. In charge of Indian 
work in N.D., 1901-1916. County judge, Sioux Co., 9 years; States Attorney, 2 years. 
Author: Some Hindrances to Social Progress in the United States (1899), Social Teach- 
ing of St. Paul (1900), Sitting Bull Custer (1913), Heart-in-the-Lodge (1915). Died Oct. 5, 
1934. 


BEER, ARCHIBALD HENRY — b. Plymouth, England, Nov. 21, 1887. Attended Tech- 
nical Institute, Plymouth; Bristol U.; Baptist Theol. Coll., Bristol. D-1918, P-1919, Bp. 
Tyler. Vicar, St. Stephen’s, Casselton, 1914-1920. To Dominican Republic, 1920-1954. 
Awarded O.B.E. in Birthday Honors List, June, 1933. Treasurer in Dom. Rep. for National 
Council. 


BENHAM, CALEB — B.A., Lawrence U., 1883; B.D., Seabury DS., 1883. D-P-1883, 
Bp. Whipple. Rector, St. Peter, Minn., and in Calif. Vicar, Bismarck, 1886-1888. 


BILLER, ERNEST CECIL —b. London, England, Sept. 8, 1882. B.A., M.A., Trinity 
College, 1907; B.D., Seabury D.S., 1910. Vicar, Minnewaukan, 1909-1912; Grafton, 1912- 
1915. To Minnesota 


BLACKFORD, RANDOLPH FAIRFAX — b. Alexandria, Va., July 25, 1890. A.B., U. of 
Va., 1912; B.D., Va. T.S., 1915. D-1915, Bp. Gibson; P-1916, Bp. Tyler. Vicar, Minne- 
waukan and Ft. Totten, 1915-1917. To U.S. Army. 


BLAKER, WILLIAM LEONARD — b. Dartford, Kent, England. Attended St. John’s 
Coll., 1904-1906. Lay reader at Kenmare, Pembina, and Langdon. B.D., Seabury DS., 
1910. D—P-1910, Bp. Mann. Vicar, Rugby, 1910; Minot, 1910-1914. To South Florida. 


BRAYFIELD, JOHN SNOWDON —b. Durham Co., England. Taught school before 
coming to Brandon, Man., 1889. Farmer and merchant until studying for Holy Orders. 
To N.D., 1908. P-1909, Lord Bishop of Calgary. Vicar, Langdon, 1908-1909; Dickinson, 
1909-1912; rector, Jamestown, 1912-1920. To Canada. 


BREWSTER, HAROLD SIDNEY —b. Northampton, Mass., Sept. 3, 1879. A.B., Am- 
herst, 1902; B.D., Epis. T.S.; D-1905, P-1906, Bp. Vinton. From California to become 
Dean of Gethsemane, Sept., 1927-1934. Author: The Simple Gospel (1922); The Madness 
of War (1928). 


BROWN, CHARLES HAMILTON — b. Harlech, Wales, Nov. 18, 1857, son of Angli- 
can priest. Educated, Theol. School of S. Wales. Came to US. in 1882; homesteaded near 
Park River; deputy county auditor 15 years at Grafton. Seabury D.S.; won Greek prize. 
P-Bp. Mann. In charge of Bathgate from Oct., 1909; vicar, Mandan, 1916, to his death, 
April 8, 1921. 


BURLESON, EDWARD WELLES — b. Blue Earth, Minn., Jan. 15, 1872. A.B., Hobart, 
1895; M.A., Hobart, 1898; Gen. T.S., 1898. D-1898, Bp. Potter; P—1899, Bp. J. S. John- 
ston. Vice-rector, West Texas Mil. Acad., 1898-99. Vicar, Larimore and Mayville, 1899- 
1903; Jamestown, 1903-1912. To Idaho. 
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BURLESON, GUY POMEROY — b. Minn.; A.B., Hobart, 1900; B.D., Gen. T.S., 1904. 
D-1904, P-1905, Bp. Mann. Vicar, Langdon, 1904-1907; Lakota, 1907-1911. Left for 
Auburn, N.Y., where he drowned, June 2, 1916. 


BURLESON, JOHN KEBLE — b. Northfield, Minn., May 13, 1867. B.A., Hobart, 1892; 
M.A., Hobart, 1895; D.D., Fargo College, 1912; Gen. T.S. D-1895, P-1895, Bp. Grafton. 
At Wisconsin and Texas churches, 1896-1901. Rector, Grand Forks, 1901-1916; Secretary 
of N.D. Convo., 1903-1910; President, Standing Committee, 1914-1916; Delegate to Gen. 
Conv., 1907, 1916; member committee on State of the Church, Gen. Conv., 1916. To N.Y., 
S.D., and Calif. 


BURLESON, HUGH LATIMER —b. Northfield, Minn., April 25, 1865. B.A., Racine 
Coll., 1887; M.A., Racine, 1889; 8.T.B., Gen. T.S., 1894. D-1898, Bp. Grafton; P—Bp. 
Paret for Bp. Grafton. Churches in Wisc., N.Y. Dean of Gethsemane Cathedral, 1900- 
1909. Secretary of Board of Domestic and Foreign Miss. Soc., 1909-1916. Editor, Spirit 
of Missions, 1909-1916. Elected Fourth Missionary Bishop of S.D., 1916-1931. Assessor 
to Pres. Bishop, 1931-1933. Died Aug. 1, 1933. 


BUZZELLE, GEORGE — b. Sheboygan Co., Wisc., Mar. 17, 1867. Attended Racine 
Coll. In 1888 to Idaho to engage in lay work. D-1890, P-1891, Bp. Talbot. In charge of 
missions, Idaho, Washington. Vicar, Bismarck, 1917-1920. Rector, St. Andrew’s, Minne- 
apolis, 1920-1944. 


CAUDILL, HOWARD EDWIN — b. Jan. 9, 1932, South Charleston, W. Va. B.S., Cali- 
fornia Coll., 1953; L.Th., St. Chad’s Coll. (Univ. of Sask.), 1956; M.Th., St. Andrew’s 
Coll. (London), 1957. D-1955, Bp. of Qu’Appelle; P-1956, Bp. Hubbard. Served in Idaho, 
Washington; came to N.D. in June, 1958; rector, All Saints’, Minot, 1958- 


CHAMBERS, GEORGE ALEXANDER — b. Ireland; Gen. TS., 1873. D-1873, P-1874, 
Bp. Potter. In charge of churches in N.Y. and Iowa. Vicar, Bismarck, 1889-1896. To 
South Dakota. 


CHARD, ARTHUR — b. Poole, Dorsetshire, Eng., Dec. 22, 1863. Prep. Dept., Seabury 
DS., 1887; B.D., Seabury, 1893. D-1892, Bp. Gilbert; P—1893, Bp. Thomas. Churches 
in Minn., Iowa, and Kansas. Vicar, Buffalo and Casselton, 1900-1905. To Minn. 


CHILDS, GEORGE JAY —b. Burnett, Wisc., Nov. 29, 1876. Seabury D.S., 1900. P- 
1900, Bp. E. M. Williams. In charge of churches in Mich. Vicar, Casselton, 1905-1914. 
Secretary N.D. Convocation, 1909-1914. Deputy, Gen. Conv., 1913. Married Olive, dau. 
of the Rev. Samuel Currie of Park River. 


CLARKE, ROBERT — b. Waterloo, Ontario, Oct. 15, 1904. Wycliffe Coll., U. of Toronto, 
1924-1925; studied under N.D. examining chaplains, 1928-1930. D-1930, Bp. Tyler; P- 
1932, Bp. Bartlett. In charge, Bathgate, Pembina, Walhalla, Walshville, Grafton, and 
Park River, 1928-1934. Rector, Jamestown, 1935-1944. Chmn., Dept. of Relig. Educ., 
1935-1944; Sec. of N.D. Convocation, 1941-1944. To Iowa. 


CLARKSON, DAVID HENRY —b. Jersey City, N.J., Dec. 17, 1871. Attended St. 
Stephen’s Coll.; Gen. T. S., 1895. D-1895, Bp. Nicholson; P-1895, Bp. Spalding. From 
Colo. to Bathgate, 1898-1900; rector, Jamestown, 1900-1903. To Philadelphia. 


CLATTENBURG, ALBERT EDWIN — b. Sommerville, Mass., Aug. 13, 1875. A.B., 
Roanoke Coll., 1902; B.D., Va. T.S., 1906. D-1905, Bp. Randolph; P—1906, Bp. Lawrence. 
Rector, Wollaston, Mass., 1906-1910. Rector, Devils Lake, 1913-1916. To Delaware. 


COFFIN, ALEXANDER — attended Bishop Field College, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
D-1894; P-1896, Bp. Nicholson. Churches in Wisc., Minn. Vicar, Dickinson, 1915-1924. 
To District of Spokane as Archdeacon. 


COLLETT, CHARLES HENRY —b. Dunham, P.Q., Canada, Sept. 28, 1888. A.B., 
Trinity Coll., 1918; B.D., Berkeley D.S., 1916. D-1916, P-1917, Bp. Parker. Served 
missions in New Hampshire; master, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., 1916-1919. Rector, 
Grand Forks, 1924-1930. To N.J. as Corres. Secretary, Field Dept., Nat. Council. 
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COOK, PHILIP — b. Kansas City, Mo., July 4, 1875. Confirmed, Grace Church (of which 
Cameron Mann was rector). B.A., Trinity Coll., 1898; B.D., Gen. T.S., 1902. D-P-1902, 
Bp. Mann. Vicar, Minot, Towner, Rugby, and Williston, 1902-04. To New York City. 
Elected Bishop of Delaware, 1920. Pres., Nat. Council. Died March 24, 1938. 


COWAN, JOHN JOSEPH — b. St. Bee’s Parish, Cumberland, Eng. When 21 came to 
visit U.S. Studied for medical missionary work at Temple Univ. To N.D., 1907, candidate 
for Orders. B.D., Seabury D.S., 1910. D-P-1910, Bp. Mann. Vicar, Williston, 1911-1913. 
Later in Canal Zone and Indian Mission, British Columbia. 


COWLEY-CARROLL, HUBERT — b. London, Eng., Nov. 4, 1878. M.A., U. of Calif., 
1912. Church D'S. of the Pacific; B.D., Gen. T.S., 1906. D-—1905, P-1905, Bp. Nichols, 
Calif. Missions and churches in Ohio; Dean of Gethsemane Cathedral, 1923-1926. To 
Montana. Author: A Survey of an Industrial Community (1914). 


CREIGHTON, WILLIAM FORMAN — b. Philadelphia, July 23, 1909, son of a Bishop 
of Mexico and of Michigan. B.A., Univ. of Pa., 1931; S.T.B., Philadelphia D.S., 1934. 
D-1934, Bp. Creighton; P-1934, Bp. Bartlett. Vicar at Oakes, Ellendale, and Guelph, 
1934-1937. To St. Clement’s Church, St. Paul, as successor to Bp. Atwill. Elected Bp. 
Coadjutor of Washington, Jan., 1959. 


CROSS, WILLIAM ALLAN — b. Souris, Man., June 7, 1916. B.A., Univ. of Man., 1939; 
L.Th., St. John’s College, 1942. D-1942, P-1943, Bp. of Brandon. Vicar at Dickinson and 
Beach, 1947-1952. To Nebraska. 


CURRIE, SAMUEL — b. Colebrook, Conn. Brought into Epis. Church by his brother, 
W. T. Currie. B.A., Griswold Coll. (Iowa), 1872; M.A., Griswold, 1873. D-1872, P-1878, 
Bp. Lee. Rector, Grace Church, Lyons, Iowa; with brother operated Riverside Institute. 
Came to Red River Valley, 1880. In 1901, he farmed at Euclid; Minn., and served Park 
River and other N.D. towns. Vicar at Park River, 1902-1921. Lived in retirement and 
served when vacancies existed. Operated Alden dairy farm; bred Percherons; president of 
an elevator company and of Midget Marvel Milling Co. Introduced alfalfa and Marquis 
wheat. Died Feb. 28, 1937, at Pensacola, Florida. 


CURRIE, WILLIAM T.— b. Litchfield Co., Conn., May 12, 1837. B.A., Trinity Coll., 
1863. Tutor in Greek and Latin at St. Stephen’s Coll. (N.Y.C.). D-1866, P-1868, Bp. Lee. 
Missionary on line of C. & R. I. R. R. Parish work in Rock Island, Il. Principal of River- 
side Institute of Lyons (Clinton), Iowa, 1875-1885. Rector, Grand Forks, 1885, to his 
death, Aug. 17, 1891. 


DAVENPORT, FRANK HOWARD —A.Th., St. John’s Coll., 1918. D-1918, P-1919, 
Archbishop of Rupertsland. Rector, Russell, Man. Priest-in-charge, Mandan and Linton, 
1922-1924; rector at Bismarck, 1924-1928. 


DAUGHERTY, BASIL SIMMS — b. East Liverpool, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1885. Baldwin U. 
and Pacific S. of T. D~-1924, P-1924, Bp. G. A. Beecher. From Nebraska to N.D., 1930-31. 
Missionary in charge of Lakota, Rugby, Langdon, Towner, and Walhalla, 1931-1938. To 
Towa. 


DAVIS, FREDERICK PARSONS — b. Minneapolis, Minn., March 3, 1925. B.A., St. 
John’s Coll., Annapolis, 1949; B.D., Va. T.S., 1953. D-P-1953, Bp. Keeler. Vicar, St. 
Columba’s Church, White Earth, 1953-1956. Vicar, St. Stephen’s, Fargo, 1956— 


DICKEY, THOMAS E.—b. Nova Scotia, April 2, 1836. To Minneapolis. After 1857, 
attended Jubilee Coll. (Ill.); B.D., Seabury D.S., 1867. At Moorhead, Minn., 1877-1878, 
missionary on N.P. from Detroit Lakes to Bismarck. In 1882 built the Bishop Whipple 
School at Moorhead. From May to Aug., 1883, came weekly to Grace Church, Jamestown. 


DOBBYN, JOHN HUME —pb. Wayne Co., Michigan, 1862. Attended U. of Toronto. 
Pub. Sch. Supt., Barrington, Il., and Minot, N.D. Pres., Mayfield-Smith Acad., Marble 
Hill, Mo. Ph.D., U. of Ark., 1901. D-1901, Bp. Edsall. Vicar at Dickinson, 1901-1903. To 
Diocese of Duluth; deposed there by Bp. J. D. Morrison, 1904. 
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DOBSON, CHARLES EDWARD — b. Plattsburg, N.Y., July 14, 1857. D-Bp. M. A. 
DeW. Howe. P-1894, Bp. Walker. Served as curate to the Rev. J. H. Hopkins. Gen. TS. 
Came to parents’ ranch near Dickinson, 1888; until 1893 held occasional services at Dick- 
inson; in 1889 at Park River. Returned to Dickinson and served as vicar, 1904, till his 
death, April 14, 1908. 


DOWLING, GASHERIE DeWITT — b. Woodside, N.J., Aug. 26, 1870. In business in 
N.Y.C. for 6 yrs. B.A., Brown Univ., 1896; B.D., Philadelphia D.S., 1899. D-1899, P-1900, 
Bp. Whitaker. In charge of Pa., Ark., and Iowa churches, Dean of Gethsemane Cathedral, 
1905-1915. To New York. 


DREW, CHARLES PERREN — b. England, 1862. From Texas to N.D. to become can- 
didate for Orders. Lay reader, Lakota and Larimore. D-1915, P-1916, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at 
Lakota, 1915-1919; Langdon, 1919-1920; rector, Jamestown, 1920-1923. To Iowa. 


DUDLEY, H. C. HAMILTON —b. Vershire, Vermont, Feb. 18, 1821. For 8 yrs. a 
Methodist minister. D-Bp. G. W. Sloane. Missionary in northeastern Ohio. P-1860, Bp. 
Bedell. Rector, Prairie du Chien, Wisc., 1869. At Xenia, Ohio, when Jay Cooke proposed 
that a missionary be sent to Northern Pacific line by Am. Church Missionary Soc. Dudley 
appointed in spring, 1873. Died at Detroit Lakes, May 5, 1875. 


EDWARDS, PETER — a Presbyterian minister stationed at Lisbon when candidate for 
Orders. D-1921, P—1924, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at Lisbon, 1922-1926. To Montana mission field. 


ELSWORTH, NELSON EVERETT — b. Napanee, Ontario, April 4, 1875. Queens U., 
Kingston, Ont.; B.D., Seabury D.S., 1905. D-, P-, 1905, Bp. Mann. Rector, Minot, 1905— 
1911; Irvine, Alta. (Dio. of Qu’Appelle), 1911-1915; vicar, Williston, 1915-1928; rector, 
Jamestown, 1923-1934; rector, Bismarck, 1934-1943. Deputy to Gen. Conv., 1928; Honor- 
ary Canon, Gethsemane Cathedral, 1953. Died at Jamestown, March 18, 1957. 


ELTON, JAMES F.—b. Grand Forks, N.D., Dec. 17, 1879. B.A., St. Stephen’s Coll. 
(N.Y.C.), 1904; B.D., Gen. TS., 1907. Ordained deacon, June, 1907, by Bp. Mann at St. 
Paul’s, Grand Forks, first North Dakotan ordained in a N.D. parish. Vicar, Williston, 
1907-1908; Pembina, 1908-1909. Deposed from diaconate, July 23, 1909. 


ENMEGAHBOWH, JOHN JOHNSON —b. Peterborough, Ont., ca. 1810, an Ottawa 
Indian. Methodist worker among Minn. Indians. D-1858, Bp. Kemper. Priest in charge, 
St. Columba’s, White Earth, Minn., 1856-1873. Did missionary work among Turtle 
Mountain Chippewa in N.D. under Bp. Walker. 


ENSWORTH, HENRY BOARDMAN — b. 1840. A Presbyterian minister admitted to 
Epis. Orders in Conn. D-1874, P-1875, Bp. John Williams. Served in Chicago, Pa., and 
Vermont. Vicar at Wahpeton, 1899-1900; Lisbon, 1900 to his death, March 10, 1902. 


EVISON, ALBERT E. — a Congregational minister; stationed at Dickinson when a can- 
didate for Orders. Ordained, 1896, Bp. Walker. Vicar at Mandan, 1895-1897; Bismarck, 
1897-1899. 


FLACK, DANIEL — b. 1845. D-1868, Bp. Whipple; P-1871, Bp. Coxe. Between 1868- 
1880 served in Minnesota, N.Y., San Francisco, Nevada, N.J., and Maine. Vicar, Wahpe- 
ton and Lisbon. Died, 1888. 


GALLAGHER, DANIEL J.— former Roman Catholic priest. Rector at Detroit Lakes; 
priest-in-charge at Crookston, 1917-1919. Rector at Minot, 1919-1922. To Nebraska. 


GENTLE, RALPH ERSKINE — b. Stevenage, Herts., Eng., Feb., 1876, son of an arch- 
deacon. To U.S., 1893. Claimed degrees from Upper Northwestern institutions, and Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1926. Attended Nashotah House. D-1916, P-1917, Bp. Webb. Vicar, Dickinson, 
1929-1932. To Minnesota. 


GESNER, ANTHON TEMPLE — b. Le Roy, N.Y., 1865, son of a clergyman. B.A., Trin- 
ity Coll., 1890; M.A., 1894. Berkeley D.S.; D-1893, Bp. Williams; P-1894, Bp. Whipple. 
Rector, Grand Forks, 1897-1900. To Montana. Vice-rector, Shattuck Mil. Acad; Profes- 
sor, Seabury D.S., 1905-1910; Professor, Berkeley D.S., 1910-1917. Died, 1938. 
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GILFILLAN, JOSEPH ALEXANDER — b. Gorticross, Londonderry, Ireland, 1838. Stu- 
died medicine, U. of Edinburgh. At Faribault, Minn., met Bp. Whipple and the Rev. 
James Lloyd Breck. B.D. (with high honors), Seabury D.S., 1869. D-P-Bp. Whipple. Mis- 
sionary on N.P. Ry. at Brainerd, Minn., July, 1872. After leaving Fargo to White Earth, 
Minn.; lived 26 yrs. with Ojibway (Chippewa) Indians. Died, 1913. Author: The Ojibway. 


GILLETTE, FREDERICK THOMAS — b. Lyons, N.Y., March 5, 1913. B.A., Hobart, 
1937; Gen. T.S., 1940; B.D., Bexley Hall, 1952. D-1940, Bp. Hobson for Roch.; P-1941, 
Bp. Hobson. Served in Ohio; came to N.D. in Oct., 1958, from East Liverpool. Rector, St. 
Paul’s, Grand Forks, 1958-. 


GLASGOW, SAMUEL ARTHUR — a Baptist minister for 18 yrs. D-1951, Bp. Hart; P- 
1952, Bp. Emery. Vicar at Grafton, 1952-1957; Langdon and Walhalla, 1957-. 


GOODEVE, F. W.—b. Allan Park, Ontario, 1870. M.A., Univ. of Toronto, 1895; B.D., 
Wycliffe College. D-1898, P-1899. Served in Diocese of Rupertsland, 1907-1919. From 
Diocese of Algoma to become acting rector at St. Paul’s, Grand Forks, 1922-1924. Rector, 
St. Philip’s, Norwood, Man., 1924-1941. Died Nov. 12, 1957. 


GUNNELL, FREDERICK E. — b. Rochester, N.Y., Aug. 31, 1881. B.A., U. of Bishop’s 
Coll., Lennoxville, P.Q., 1911. Lay reader at mission of St. Lawrence, Bromptonville, P.Q. 
D-1913, Lord Bishop of Quebec. Vicar at Mandan, 1914-1915; Linton, 1915-1917. 


GURR, HENRY JONATHAN — b. England. B.D., Seabury D.S., D-1879, P-1880, Bp. 
Whipple. Served in Minn., Calif., Colo., Chicago. To Dakota, 1882. Vicar at Wahpeton. 


HANKS, WILLIAM JOSEPH —b. Dec. 20, 1907. D-1941, P-1942, Bp. Kemerer. At 
Naytahwausk, Redby, and Ponsford, Minn. To Fort Yates, 1957-. 


HARRINGTON, HOMER ROSCOE — b. Jamestown, N.D., July 2, 1890. Entered Ho- 
bart Coll., 1914; B.D., Seabury D.S.; D.D. (Hon.), Seabury-Western T.S., 1953. D-1922, 
P-1923, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at Casselton, 1922-1923; Archdeacon of Indian affairs, 1923- 
1930; rector at Grand Forks, 1930-1958. Deputy, Gen. Conv., 1931, 1955. The first native 
North Dakotan to be ordained priest in N.D. 


HARRIS, REGINALD MITCHELL — b. Burrington, Devon, Eng., July 26, 1905. At- 
tended Cliff Theol. Coll. (Eng.) and Seabury D.S., 1932. D-1932, P-1933, Bp. Shayler. 
From Nebraska to Minot, 1936-1939. To Minn. 


HARRISON, LIONEL — b. Bradford, Eng., April 25, 1903. B.A., Univ. of Manitoba, 
1936; L.Th. St. John’s Coll., 1936. D-1936, P-1937, Bp. of Brandon. Served 1936-1944 in 
Canada. Vicar at Valley City, 1944-1948. To Minn. 


HARTMAN, POMEROY HICKOX — b. Lyons, N.Y., July 22, 1889. B.D., Philadelphia 
D.S., 1916. D-1915, Bp. Brooke; P-1916, Bp. Beecher. Vicar at Williston, 1924-1927; in 
charge of Lakota, Rugby, and Langdon, 1941-1943. 


HARVEY, GEORGE ALFRED —b. England, D-1885, P-1892, Bp. of Niagara. In 
charge of parishes in Ontario and Manitoba, 1885-1890. Vicar at Moorhead, 1890-91. Vi- 
car at Jamestown, July, 1891, to Nov., 1892; Mayville, 1893-1894. To England. 


HENLEY, CHARLES WILBERT — b. Devils Lake, N.D., Nov. 28, 1928. B.A., Univ. of 
N.D., 1957; B.D., Bexley Hall, 1957. D-1957, P-1958, Bp. Emery. In charge, Grafton, 
1957-. 


HOLTON, JOHN GLYNN — b. King’s Norton, Birmingham, England, Jan. 22, 1918. 
Bank employee and R.A.F. pilot. To Canada in 1947 and Chicago in 1952. Lay vicar at 
Mandan, 1955-1956. D-1956, P-1957, Bp. Emery. Vicar at Mandan, 1956-. 


HUBBARD, WILLIAM FRANCIS — b. Plymouth, N.Y., served in Union Army, 1862- 
1864. B.A., Trinity Coll., 1872; M.A., 1875. D-1874, P-1877, Bp. Huntington. Served 
churches in N.Y. Chaplain, U.S. Army, after 1887. While stationed at Ft. Buford, 1888— 
1891, visited Episcopalians at Williston. 
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HUDSON, THEODORE CANFIELD — b. Janesville, Wisc., the son of Sanford A. Hud- 
son, later of Fargo. B.A., Racine Coll., 1873; M.A., 1885. D-P-1877, Bp. Whipple. Served 
many Minn. churches. Rector at Jamestown, 1882—1883. In 1903-1904, lived at Fargo; as- 
sisted Bp. Mann. 


JOHNSON, EDWARD C. —B.A., Union Coll., 1881; B.D., Berkeley D.S. D-1885, Bp. 
Doane; P-1886, Bp. Morris. Served several churches in Conn., N.Y., and Minn. Rector at 
Devils Lake, 1905-1909. 


JOHNSON, JEREMIAH — b. St. Peter’s Reserve near Selkirk, Man., of Cree or Chip- 
pewa parents. A vestryman of St. Peter’s. Attended Univ. of Manitoba and St. John’s Coll. 
D-1896, P-1898, Archbishop of Rupertsland. Served missions in Rainy River Dist. of the 
Diocese of Keewatin. To White Earth Reservation, Diocese of Duluth, 1908. From Dio- 
cese of Qu’Appelle in Feb., 1922, as Archdeacon of Minot; from April, 1923, rector at 
Devils Lake; vicar at Grafton, 1925-1927. To Diocese of Duluth. 


JOHNSTONE, ROBERT CUTHBERT — b. Scotland. Attended U. of Edinburgh and 
Edinburgh T.C. D-1880, Bp. of Durham; P-1881, Bp. of Edinburgh. After serving 
churches in Scotland and eastern Canada, to Middle Church and Elmwood, Man., 1898- 
1907. After retirement in 1907, worked in Winnipeg Public Library, and held services reg- 
ularly at Pembina from 1909-1918. 


JONES, EDGAR — b. Fogo, Newfoundland. B.A., Boston Univ.; S.T.B., 1903. Methodist 
minister at Minot. Lay reader, Aug., 1904. D-1905, P—1905, Bp. Mann. In charge of south- 
east field, 1904-1907. Vicar at Bismarck, 1909-1910. To Newfoundland. Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Cincinnati, 1923-1926. 


JONES, HAROLD STEPHEN — b. Mitchell, S.D., Dec. 24, 1909. B.S., Northern State 
Teachers Coll. (S.D.), 1935; L.Th., Seabury-Western T.S., 1938. D-1938, P-1941, Bp. Rob- 
erts. Worked on Indian reservations in §.D. after 1938. Supt. Presbyter, Pine Ridge Mis- 
sion; vicar, Wahpeton, 1957-. 


JONES, OWEN FRANCIS — B.D., Seabury D.S., 1897. D-1897, Bp. Whipple; P-1898, 
Bp. Gilbert. At LeSueur, Minn., to 1901; vicar at Devils Lake, 1901-1905; Archdeacon of 
N.D., 1905-1909; vicar at Bismarck, 1909-1912. At Baker City, Ore., to death, Feb. 6, 
1921. 


JOSS, AUGUSTUS A. — D-1880, Bp. Whipple. From Diocese of Duluth as vicar at Bis- 
marck, 1899-1904. 


JUKES, MARK — b. Canada. B.A., Huron College (Ont.), 1875. D-1875, Bp. of Huron; 
P-1876, Archbishop of Rupertsland. Held services at Pembina while stationed at Emerson, 
Man., 1875-1879. After 1894 in Washington. 


KARCHER, JOHN KEBLE — probably born in Pa. D-1865, P-1865, Bp. Stevens. 
Served churches in Pa., N.J., Wise., Minn., Indiana. Rector, Grand Forks, 1882-1883. Re- 
tired in Diocese of Springfield. Died Oct. 30, 1901. 


KERSTETTER, HARVEY —b. Goshen, Ind., Oct. 14, 1873. To Valley City. Studied 
pharmacy at Detroit, Mich; pharmacist at Chicago to 1899 when returned to N.D. Studied 
with W. D. Rees for Orders; briefly attended Seabury D.S. D-1900, Bp. Edsall; P-1902, 
Bp. Mann. Vicar at Fort Totten; Grafton, 1901-1903; Minot, 1904. 


KLOMAN, HENRY FELIX — b. Warrenton, Va., May 4, 1870. B.D., Va.T\S., 1895. D- 
1895, Bp. Whipple; P-1896, Bp. Newton. Served churches in Va. and Me. Dean of Geth- 
semane Cathedral, 1916-1923. To Maryland. 


LANGFELDT, ERNEST ALWIN — b. Canada. B.D., Wycliffe Coll., 1896; M.A., Ph.D., 
Rostock Univ., 1890, 1907. D-1899, P-1900, Bp. of Toronto. From Diocese of Qu’Appelle 
as vicar at Devils Lake, 1925-1929. 


LAW, WOODFORD PRENTICE — b. Appleton, Wisc., Oct. 7, 1852. Attended Griswold 
Coll. (Iowa). D-1879, P-1885, Bp. Perry. Rector at Grand Forks, 1879-1882. To Iowa, 
Mich., Mont., and Minn. 
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LEWIS, GEORGE — b. California, Pa., June 28, 1904. Attended California (Pa.) St. 
Teachers College and Nashotah House (1 yr.). D-1929, Bp. Tyler; P-Bp. Ivins. Vicar at 
Lisbon and Casselton, 1927-1933. To Wisc. and after 1951, at St. Vincent, Windward Is- 
lands, B.W.I. 


MACBETH, ALEXANDER — b. Callander, Scotland, March 10, 1890. Attended high 
school, Stirling, Scotland, and an army school at Muree, India. B.D., De Lancey D.S., 
1930. D-1930, Bp. Davis; P-1930, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at Williston, 1930-1939. To Maryland, 
Mont., and §.D. 


McCARTHY, O’CALLAGHAN — b. 1832, Castle Gregory, County Kerry, Ireland. Grad. 
Trinity Coll., Dublin; taught in Ireland. During land agitation, ca. 1874, came to Mass., 
and served later in Idaho and §.D. In N.D. at Sanborn, Tower City, Uxbridge, 1884; Buf- 
falo, 1885. Resigned Park River, Grafton, and Forest River in 1887. Sold soap and shoe- 
strings in Grand Forks after 1887. Died, Grand Forks, June 27, 1909. 


McELLIGOTT, THOMAS JAMES — b. Sioux Falls, $.D., June 8, 1919. D-1949, P-1950, 
Bp. Keeler. Asst., St. Paul’s, Winona, Minn.; rector, Lake City, Minn., 1951-1953. Canon 
Missionary, Gethsemane Cathedral, 1953-. 


McKAY, CECIL ARCHIBALD — b. Minto, N.D., Dec. 19, 1890. Attended Williston 
HS. B.A., Univ. of N.D., Phi Beta Kappa; graduate work in physics, Univ. of Ore.; Va. 
T.S., 1920-1921. D-1930, P-July, 1931, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at Langdon, 1929-1931; rector at 
Minot, 1931-1936. To Idaho. 


MacLEAN, CHARLES —b. Canada. Attended McGill Univ., Montreal. To N.D. as 
Presbyterian missionary, 1890. Lay reader at Forest River, D-1890, P-1892, Bp. Walker. 
At Ardoch, 1897—-Aug., 1899, serving also Walshville. To Vancouver, Wash. Retired in 
Idaho, 1926. 


MacKENZIE, JAMES NEWNHAM —b. Portadown Co., Armagh, Ireland, Aug. 20, 
1885. Studied at Emmanuel Coll., Prince Albert, Sask. Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Catechist in Sask., 1906-1909. Lay reader, All Saints, Belfast, 1910-1911. D-1913, 
Bp. Darlington; P-1916, Bp. Tyler. Rector at Minot, 1915-1918. To Iowa. 


MAGGRAH, JOHN A. — b. 1868 at Little Current, Ont. B.D., St. John’s Coll., 1893. D- 
1893, P-1894, Archbishop of Rupertsland. In charge Winnipeg River Missions, 1893-1899. 
In Miss. Dist. of Duluth at Leech Lake and Cass Lake Reservations, 1899-1903. Vicar at 
Lisbon, 1903-1904; vicar at Grafton, 1904-1906. To Manitoba. 


MacNAMARA, GEORGE BARNARD HENDERSON —b. Dublin, Dec. 27, 1899. 
B.A., Univ. of Manitoba, 1928; St. John’s Coll. D-1928, P-1929, Archbishop of Ruperts- 
land. Vicar at Oakes, 1930-1934. To Pa. 


MANN, J. ADIN — b. Devils Lake, N.D., Aug. 31, 1903. Attended Univ. of N.D. and 
Northwestern Univ. Lay reader, 1925-1953. D-1954, P-1954, Bp. Emery. In charge of 
Rugby, Leeds, and St. Sylvan’s, 1954-. 


MARSH, WILFRED CARTER — b. Fareham, Hampshire, Eng., Oct. 1, 1893. D-1918, 
P-1919, Bp. of Calgary. Rector at Calgary and Rural Dean of High River, Alta. From 
Diocese of Calgary to Williston; vicar, 1926-1928; Archdeacon, 1927-1929; rector, Devils 
Lake, 1929-1931. 


MARTIN, SIDNEY ULYSSES — b. Wakpala, $.D., March 9, 1912. Studied 2 yrs. at 
S.D. State Coll.; Ashley House Corres. School. D-1946, Bp. Gesner; P-1948, Bp. Roberts. 
Lay asst., Ft. Yates, 1939-1946; in charge, 1946-47; in charge, Standing Rock, 1949-1956. 
ToS.D. 


MARTYR, ALBERT E. H. —b. Walcott, Lincolnshire, Eng. To U.S., 1908, to live with 
his brother, the Rev. F. A. Martyr, at Grafton. From 1909 to 1911 studied at St. John’s 
Coll. (Uniontown, Ky.); B.D., Seabury D.S., 1915. D-1914, P-1915, Bp. Tyler. In charge 
of northeast field, 1915-1918; Archdeacon of N.D., 1918-1926. To Calif. Rector at Denver 
for 21 yrs. 
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MARTYR, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS —b. England, Dec. 18, 1879. Attended St. 
John’s Coll. Methodist minister at Inkster. Attended Seabury D.S. D-1907, P-1908, Bp. 
Mann. Vicar at Grafton. To Calif. in 1911. 


MIDDLETON, CHARLES NORMAN — b. Calgary, Alta., July 29, 1912. B.A., Univ. of 
Manitoba, 1934; L.Th., St. John’s Coll., 1936. D-1936, P-1937, Bp. of Rupertsland. Served 
in Canada, 1936-1944. Vicar at Dickinson, 1944-1947. To Michigan. Declined election as 
Suffragan Bishop of Colo., 1957. 


MILLER, J. GORDON — b. Waterproof, La. B.D., Nashotah House, 1877. D-1876, Bp. 
Wells; P-1877, Bp. Talbot. In charge of missions in Ind., Mich. Vicar at Bismarck, 1878- 
1880. To New York. 


MOONEY, RODERICK J.— At Buffalo, Mayville, Portland, and Tower City in fall 
of 1896. Rector at Gethsemane Cathedral, 1897-1900. To Minn. 


MOREHOUSE, FRANK STEPHEN — b. Kent, Conn., Jan. 18, 1878. B.A., Trinity Coll., 
1901; B.D., Gen.T.S., 1904. D-1904, P-1905, Bp. Mann. Vicar at Rugby 1904-1908. To 
Conn. 


MORRELL, ROY LESLIE — b. St. Martin’s, New Brunswick, Nov. 7, 1910. L.Th., Wy- 
cliffe Coll. (U. of Toronto), 1942. D-1942, P-1943, Bp. of Brandon. From Manitoba. Vicar 
at Grafton in charge of Walshville, Park River and Bathgate, 1946-49. 


MORROW, WILLIAM D. — Ordained priest in N.D., Dec. 4, 1890. Served in Wahpeton, 
Casselton, and Lisbon, 1887-1890. Deposed in Nebraska, 1891/92. 


MOULTRIE, LAWRENCE G.—b. Barrow, Gurney, Eng., Aug. 1866. Grad. St. Ed- 
ward’s School, Oxford, 1883. Studied in Germany and France, 1884-1885. To U.S. in 1887. 
B.D., Seabury D.S., 1895. In Minn., Kansas City. Vicar at Valley City, 1899-1918. To 
Syria with Near East Relief Fund. 


MOUNTAIN, MOSES — b. Little Eagle, 8.D., Aug. 11, 1906. Catechist at Ft. Totten. 
D-1953, P-1954, Bp. Emery. In charge of Ft. Totten, 1953-1957; St. Paul’s, Emmet, 
1957-. 


MOWEN, JOHN HAROLD — b. Frostburg, Md., Dec. 3, 1897. Md. St. Teachers Coll., 
1917; Akron College. D-1945, P-1947, Bp. Atwill. Lay reader at Devils Lake, 1944; rector, 
Devils Lake, 1945-1953. To Delaware. 


MULLER, FREDERICK BERRINGTON —b. Mayville, N.D., Oct. 3, 1915. B.A., 
Univ. of N.D., 1937; B.D., Seabury-Western T.S., 1940. D-1940, P-1940, Bp. Atwill. 
Vicar at Mandan, 1940-1942. To Nebraska. 


MUNRO, DUNCAN — b. Scotland. Attended Glasgow Univ. D-1889, P-1891, Bp. of 
Argyll and the Isles. In charge of churches in Scotland, Diocese of Qu’Appelle, and Iowa. 
In Lisbon and Walshville, 1899-1900. Transferred to Argyll and the Isles, 1903. 


MURDOCH, ELDRED DONALD — b. Wimbledon, N.D., May 28, 1902. Asbury Coll. 
(Ky.); B.A., Valley City, State Teachers Coll. (N.D.); M.A., Univ. of N.D., 1940. D-1945, 
P-1947, Bp. Atwill. School Supt. 1923-1944. Instr., Bismarck Junior Coll., 1947-1952. 
Vicar at Mandan, 1945-1952. Dean of Boys, St. Francis Boys’ Homes, Salina, Kansas, 
1952-1954. Chaplain, Student Center, U.N.D., 1954—. 


NASH, FRANCIS BURDETT, JR. — b. St. Albans, W. Va., 1849. B.A., Griswold Coll. 
(Iowa), 1869; M.A., 1870; B.D., 1873. D-1873, P-1874, Bp. W. Lee. Served in Iowa, IIl., 
Minn. Rector at Fargo, 1886-1895; del. to Gen. Conv., 1892; editor and manager, N.D. 
Churchman. To Ohio. In 1906 missionary at Aguascalientes, Mexico. 


ONSTAD, GALEN HUGO — b. Dawson, Minn., Aug. 17, 1906. Attended Univ. of Minn.; 
S.T.B., Seabury-Western T.S., 1934. D-1934, Bp. McElwain; P-1934, Bp. Keeler. Canon 
Missioner, Cathedral of Our Merciful Savior, Faribault; vicar at Oakes, 1937-1941. To 
Okla. 


PARCELLS, ARTHUR LLEWELLYN — b. Brookfield, Conn., July, 1892. Attended 
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School of Agric., Univ. of Minn.; Seabury D'S., 1929. D-1927, P-1931, Bp. Tyler. In 
charge of Wahpeton, 1925-1932; Archdeacon of Indian field, 1932-1935; vicar at Dickin- 
son, 1935-1943. To Michigan. 


PEAKE, EBENEZER STEELE — b. Andes, N.Y. B.D., Nashotah House, 1859; M.A., 
Racine Coll., 1852. D-1852, P-1854, Bp. Kemper. Tutor at Nashotah House, 1852-1855. 
Served in Wisc., Minn., Calif. Rector at Valley City. With the Rev. James Lloyd Breck in 
Sept., 1857, when Breck established Shattuck School at Faribault, Minn. Chaplain, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 1889-1901. Died at Valley City, Aug. 28, 1905. 


PIERCE-JONES, DAVID — b. Nant Peris, Wales. St. John’s Coll., O’Meara Prize man; 
A.Th., 1913. D-1913, P-1914, Archbishop of Rupertsland. From Canada in 1921. Rector 
at Bismarck, 1931-1932; Gen. Missionary at Fargo, 1932-1938. To Iowa. 


PIGION, ETHELWARD WILFRED — b. Kingston, Ont. To Potsdam, N.Y., about 
1906. To Fargo as a student in Fargo Coll. and asst. to Dean H. L. Burleson at Geth- 
semane Cathedral. Seabury D.S., 1909; B.D.. Berkeley D.S., 1912. D-1912, P-1913, Bp. 
Mann. Lay reader during summers, 1909-1912; vicar at Rugby and Towner, 1912-1914. 


PINKHAM, ALFRED GEORGE — b. St. John’s, Newfoundland, April 8, 1857; moved 
to England. In 1874 to Winnipeg with his brother, William Cyprian Pinkham, later Lord 
Bishop of Saskatchewan. B.D., St. John’s Coll., 1880. D-1880, P-1881, Archbishop of 
Rupertsland. Served four places in Manitoba, 1880-1886; rector at Wahpeton and Lisbon, 
1886-1887. From Moorhead held services at Casselton, 1887~. Headmaster, Bishop Whip- 
ple School, Moorhead, 1887-1892. Died, Feb. 4, 1942, at Duluth. 


POWELL, WILLIAM HENRY — b. Marden, Kent, Eng., Oct. 7, 1894. Attended King’s 
Coll. (London) and King’s Coll. T.S. D-1931, P-1933, Bp. of Brandon. Served in Canada, 
1929-1945. Vicar at Williston, 1945-52; rector, 1952-. 


POWELL, WINSLOW ROBERT CHILTON — b. Devils Lake, N.D., March 12, 1911. 
B.A., Carleton Coll., 1934; B.D., Seabury-Western T.S., 1938. D—1938, P-1938, Bp. At- 
will. In charge of Grafton, 1938-1941. To Minneapolis. Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha. 
1943-1951. Bishop-Coadjutor, Oklahoma, 1951-1953. Bishop of Oklahoma, 1953-. 


PUTNAM, CLARENCE C. — b. Fargo, N.D., July 15, 1910. Attended N.D. Agric. Coll. 
and Moorhead St. Teachers Coll. D-1956, P-1957, Bp. Emery. Lay vicar at Lakota, 1954— 
1956; assigned to Jamestown, 1957; rector, 1958-. 


RAYNER, ROBERT ALFRED — b. Sacriston, Durham, Eng., July 12, 1907, son of a 
clergyman. Attended §.D. schools, Univ. of Minn., and Seabury D.S. D-1936, P—1937, Bp. 
W. B. Roberts. Vicar at Lakota and Rugby, 1939-1941; rector at Devils Lake, 1941-1944, 
1945-1947. To Calif. 


REES, WILLIAM DAVIS —b. Wales, ca. 1832. Educated at London for Presbyterian 
ministry. To Canada and Rolla in 1889. D-1892, P-1895, Bp. Walker. Spent his clerical 
career at Ft. Totten among the Sioux. Died Oct. 13, 1912, at Fort Totten. 


RICHARDSON, JOHN — D-1919, P-1920, Archbishop of Rupertsland. Rector at Bis- 
marck, 1932-1934; Dean of Gethsemane Cathedral, 1934-42. Secretary of Synod of the 
Northwest. To Oregon. 


ROBERTS, GORDON PAGE — b. Chicago, Il]., Dec. 16, 1930. B.A., Yale, 1952; S.T.B., 
Epis.T.S., 1955. D-1955, Bp. Smith. At Carroll, Iowa, 1955-1958. Rector at Dickinson, 
1958-. 


ROOT, HERBERT — D-1874, Bp. Robertson. At Valley City by 1880, serving as priest, 
preaching at Fargo. Manager of Valley City Bank, 1881. A director, along with Amasa 
Peake, of Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank, 1882. Retired in Minn., 1898. Died at 
St. Paul, Jan. 5, 1900. 


ROWE, LAWRENCE JAMES — b. Plymouth, Eng., Oct. 25, 1922. B.A., Alma Coll.. 
1946; B.D., Bexley Hall, 1958. D-1953, Bp. Burroughs; P-1953, Bp. Emery. Rector at 
Jamestown, 1953-1958. 
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RUNNALLS, CLAUDE BERTRAM HORSWELL — b. Portsmouth, Eng., April 25, 
1881, son of a naval officer. To Canada; studied at St. John’s Coll. Attended Seabury D:S.: 
B.D., Western T.S. (Evanston, Ill.) Candidate for Orders in N.D. after 1908. D-1910, P- 
1911, Bp. Mann. Vicar at Rolla and Williston, 1910-1912. To Wisconsin. 


SALT, WELLINGTON JEFFERSON —b. Christian Island, Ontario, Aug. 11, 1860. 
Attended a Methodist college at Dundas, Ont., and a Toronto commercial college. For 8 
yrs. taught in Ontario Indian schools. To Minn., 1887, to work in lumber camps. From 
1888 in charge of Bp. Walker’s day school for Chippewa in Turtle Mountains. Teacher of 
Federal day school, Belcourt, 1890-1919. Lay reader for Chippewa near Dunseith for many 
years. D-1911, Bp. Mann. Died Sept. 17, 1920. 


SAUNDERSON, JOHN De BEDICK — b. County Antrim, Ireland. Educated at Dublin 
and Sarum Theol. Coll. Taught in Eng., to 1914. To Canada; supt. of schools, Emerson, 
Man. Lay reader at Pembina and Bathgate, 1920. D-1923, P-1924, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at 
Grafton, 1923-1924. To Nebraska. 


SCOVIL, CHARLES BASKER — b. Jamaica, L.I., N.Y., Nov. 10, 1886. B.A., St. Ste- 
phen’s Coll. (Columbia U.), 1909; B.D., Gen.T.S., 1911. D-1911, P-1912, Bp. Green. Mis- 
sions in N.J. and N.Y. From Conn. to be vicar at Oakes, 1941-1943; Archdeacon at Fargo, 
1943—Nov., 1945. 


SHERIDAN, HENRY JAMES —b. Dorchester, Mass., July 7, 1851. B.D., Nashotah 
House, 1879. D-1879, P-1880, Bp. Paddock. Served in Mass. and Calif., 1879-1884. Vicar 
at Mayville, 1884-1891; Duluth, 1891-96; vicar at Valley City and Jamestown, 1896-1903. 
Died at Malden, Mass., March 25, 1907. 


SHERRILL, FRANKLIN GOLDTHWAITE, II — b. Boston, Mass., May 5, 1928, son 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. B.A., Yale, 1949; B.D., Epis. T.S., 1953. D-P-1953, 
Bp. Sherrill. Vicar at Dickinson, 1953-1954; first rector at Dickinson, 1954-1958. To Mass. 


SHORE, FRANK ARTHUR — b. Stratford, Ont., March 12, 1870. Coll. Inst. Stratford, 
Ont.; Seabury D.S. D-1906, P-1908, Bp. Mann. Vicar at Wahpeton, 1906, Linton, 1906- 
1911. To South Florida. 


SIMPSON, GEORGE WASHINGTON — b. Maryland, 1841. D~1889, P-1889, Bp. John- 
ston. U.S. Army Chaplain, Fort Yates, 1892—. Died Aug. 18, 1912. 


SIMPSON, THOMAS ALFRED — b. Bishop Monkton, Yorkshire, Eng., Jan. 30, 1888. 
Cliff Coll., England; U. of Manitoba; Wesley Coll. (United), Winnipeg, 1916. Methodist 
minister. D-1926, P-1926, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at Valley City, 1926-1935; vicar at Lisbon and 
Archdeacon, Indian field, 1935-1943; rector at Minot, 1943-1953; deputy, Gen. Conv., 
1934; registrar of Dist. of N.D., 1927-1953; sec. of Convocation, 1945-1953. To Kansas 
City, Mo., as chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital. 


SMITH, ALBERT EDWARD — b. Shoal Lake, Manitoba, May 29, 1907. B.A., U. of 
Manitoba, 1933; A.Th., St. John’s Coll., 1933. D-1934, P-1935, Bp. of Brandon. Served 
in Canada, 1933-1940. Vicar at Grafton, 1941-1943; rector at Bismarck, 1943-. 


SMITH, OLIVER DOW — b. Rochester, N.H., Aug. 12, 1874. B.A., Bowdoin Coll., 1898. 
D-1907, P-1908, Bp. Mann. At Bathgate, 1907-1909; Williston, 1909-1910; Grafton, 
1910-1911. To Maine. 


SMITH, SIDNEY T.— b. Sept. 16, 1932, Winnipeg, Man. B.S. Ed., Valley City State 
Teachers Coll.; B.D., Bexley Hall, 1957. D-1957, P-1958, Bp. Emery. Priest-in-charge, 
Lakota, 1957-. 


SMYITHE, FREDERICK KITCHENER — b. Minneapolis, Minn., July 18, 1919. B.A.., 
Univ. of Minn., 1942; B.D., Seabury-Western T.S., 1945. P—Bp. Keeler. In charge of 
missions in Minn., 1945-1950; Rural Dean, 1950-1952; Archdeacon of Indian field, 1953— 
1955; vicar at Valley City, 1955-1957; rector at Valley City, 1957-. 


SORGE, ELLIOTT LORENZ — b. Michigan City, Ind., Jan. 31, 1929. B.A., De Pauw 
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U., 1951; L.Th., Seabury-Western T.S., 1954. D-1954, P-1954, Bp. Emery. Priest-in- 
charge Oakes, Guelph, and Ellendale, 1954-. 


SPURR, BENJAMIN MOORE — Methodist minister at Valley City. D-1890, P-1892, 
Bp. Walker. Vicar at Valley City. To Moundsville, W. Va. 


SWIFT, GEORGE HERBERT — b. Sauk Center, Minn., May 14, 1890. Columbia Univ., 
1916-1917; B.D., Seabury D.S., 1915; Gen. T.S. D-1915, P-1916, Bp. J. D. Morrison. 
Served in Minn., N.Y., and Rural Dean at Minot, 1922-1929. To Oregon. 


TASSELL, FREDERICK JAMES — b. in Dorset or Somerset, Eng., 1840; came to Yeo- 
vil Colony, promoted by Congregationalists, at Hawley, Minn. Seabury D. S. D-1877, P- 
1878, Bp. Whipple. Devils Lake, 1889-1892; vicar at Larimore from 1892 until his death, 
Dec. 8, 1897. 


THOM, GEORGE W. — b. in England. Came to Winnipeg prior to 1914; served as lay 
reader there; accepted for Orders by N.D. Studied at DuBose Training School, Monteagle, 
Tenn. P-1926, Bp. Tyler. Vicar at Mandan, 1926-1929; at Cannon Ball, 1929. 


THOMPSON, DELBERT F. — D-1886, P-1887, Bp. Whipple. Vicar at Wahpeton, 1907-— 
1911; from July—Aug., 1911 at Oakes. To Minn. 


TRAGITT, HORATIO NELSON, JR.— b. Rosendale, N.Y., May 28, 1891. B.A., Co- 
lumbia U., 1913; B.D., Univ. of the South, 1916. D-1915, P-1916, Bp. Johnson. In Mis- 
souri and Minn. Rector at Minot, 1939-1942. To S.D. 


TRENAMAN, JOHN — b. Grand Lake, New Brunswick, Aug. 24, 1827. A Baptist minis- 
ter; studied one yr. at Seabury D.S. D-1884, P-1885, Bp. Walker. Assigned to Wahpeton; 
after 1885 in charge of Buffalo and Tower City; vicar at Casseltan, 1891-1896. Died Nov. 
5, 1902. 


TURNER, CHARLES — b. England, Jan. 15, 1840. Educated at St. Paul’s Coll., Chel- 
tenham, England. D-1889, P-1890, Bp. Knickerbacker. In Indiana until 1892; vicar at 
Devils Lake, in charge of missions west to Williston, 1892-1901. To Diocese of Western 
New York where William D. Walker was Bishop. From 1904 to his death on Feb. 12, 1907, 
vicar at Larimore and Mayville. Author: Christ, the Great Exemplar. 


VERE, HARRY WILLIAM —b. Westfield, N.Y., Nov. 15, 1916. B.A., Hobart, 1928; 
B.D., Bexley Hall, 1949. D-1948, P-1948, Bp. Scaife. Served N.Y. churches, 1948-1957. 
Dean of Gethsemane Cathedral, 1957-. 


WAINWRIGHT, RICHARD — b. England. D-1864, P-1866, Bp. of Quebec. Missionary 
in Labrador, 1864-1871. Served in Greenville, Ohio, and LeSueur, Minn., before coming to 
Moorhead in 1876; served points on the N.P.R.R. as far west as Bismarck. To Duluth in 
1878. Later at Halifax, N.S., 1879-81; Honolulu, 1881-1885; and North Carolina. Married 
a daughter of the Anglican Bishop of Honolulu. 


WALKER, HARRY GARFIELD — b. Walton, Ind., May 3, 1881. L.Th., St. Peter’s Coll. 
(Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I.), 1915. D-1915, P-1915, Bp. Cartarett of Jamaica. Rector at 
Devils Lake, 1918-1922. Dean, Trinity Cathedral, Duluth, 1922-. 


WALTON, THOMAS HENRY JACKSON — b. India. B.A., Univ. of Manitoba, 1890. 
D-1890, P-1892, Archbishop of Rupertsland. At Manitoba, S.D., and Minn. points, 1890- 
1898. Vicar at Buffalo, 1898—-July, 1890; at Wahpeton, July, 1900—-May, 1903. To Iowa. 
Later returned to Canada. 


WALTON, WILLIAM McNEIL—b. Kotree, Singh, N.W. India, Aug. 21, 1862, a 
brother of T.H.J. Walton. Educated in England; moved to U.S. in 1881; settled in Mani- 
toba, 1885; lay reader, Diocese of Rupertsland. B.D., Seabury D.S., 1898. D-1898, Bp. 
Whipple; P-1899, Bp. J. D. Morrison. Minnesota, 1898-1901. Vicar at Bathgate, 1901- 
1905. To Washington. Vicar at Wahpeton, 1915-1923. To Diocese of Duluth. Returned to 
Wahpeton in 1928 where he lived in retirement. Honorary Canon of Gethsemane Cathe- 
dral, 1953. Died June 27, 1955. 
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WATSON, JONATHAN — b. in England. Educated at Manchester; theological training 
for Congregational ministry at Glasgow. D-1910, Bp. Funsten. Rector at Moscow, Idaho, 
1909-1916. Rector at Grand Forks, 1917-1922. 


WATSON, WILLIAM —b. Whitby, Yorkshire, Eng. Lay reader in England. D-1894, 
P-1895, Bp. Burn of Qu’Appelle. Served in Saskatchewan, 1894-98. Rector at St. Vincent, 
Minn., with Pembina, 1898-1903. Vicar at Wahpeton and missionary in southeast field, 
1903-1906. To Diocese of Fond du Lac. 


WEBER, WILLIAM MULFORD — b. Millville, N.J., Dec. 19, 1909. B.A., St. Stephen’s 
Coll.; Gen. T.5., 1935. D-1935, Bp. Knight; P-1935, Bp. Bartlett. Vicar at Valley City, 
1935-1939. To New Jersey. 


WELSH, HERBERT HAWK SHIELD — b. on the James River, S. D., Aug. 1, 1867. 
Confirmed by Bishop Hare; attended Hampton Inst., Va. D-1898, P-1915. Priest-in- 
charge, Standing Rock Reservation (N.D.), 1917-1933. Returned to S.D. portion of Re- 
servation. Died Feb. 10, 1944. 


WEST, JOHN — b. 1778 at Farnham, Dorset, Eng. Curate, White Roding, Essex. Left 
England May, 1820, to serve as chaplain of Hudson’s Bay Co. on the Red River. Founded 
school near St. John’s Cathedral, Fort Douglas (Winnipeg), which became St. John’s Col- 
lege. Held first Anglican service on N.D. soil, March 15, 1821, at Pembina. Spent much 
time among Indians and Eskimos in Canada. Returned to England, becoming rector at 
Chettle, Dorset. Died there Dec. 31, 1845. 


WILD, FREDERICK CHARLES HENRY — b. Southampton, England, May 16, 1897. 
B.A., Univ. of Manitoba, 1927; L.Th., St. John’s Coll., 1930. D-1927, P-1928, Archbishop 
of Rupertsland. Served in Canada, 1927-1939. Vicar at Valley City, 1939-1944. To Diocese 
of Fond du Lac. 


WILFORD, LEWIS — b. Warnham, Sussex. At Glenbora, Manitoba, when Bp. Mann 
accepted him as a postulant. B.D., Nashotah House, 1912. D-1911, P-1912, Bp. Webb. 
Vicar at Bismarck and Mandan, 1912-1915. Returned to England because of World War I. 


WILLIAMS, EDWARD LAW — b. Russell, Manitoba, July 7, 1904. Attended St. John’s 
Coll., L.S.T., University of Bishop’s College (Lennoxville, P.Q.), 1927. D-1927, P-1928, 
Bp. of Edmonton. Served in Canada, 1927-1936. Rector at Devils Lake, 1936-1939. To 
Detroit, Mich. 


B. Missionaries 


SWEET, ALICE E.—b. Norwich, Conn. Attended New Britain State Normal School; 
New York Univ.; B. Rel. Ed., Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1936; post grad. work, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Missionary in Va. coal fields. Came to N.D. in Sept., 1942, as educational 
missionary. Retired in 1958. 


Deaconess — RIEBE, ELSIE W.— b. Pingree, N.D. Lived in the home of the Reverend 
E. W. Burleson at Jamestown while attending high school. Confirmed by Bishop Mann. 
Grad., Valley City State Teachers College; taught school. Entered St. Faith’s Training 
School for Deaconesses, 1910. Did postgraduate study and parish work in New York City. 
To China, 1914; studied Chinese, acting as secretary for the Bishop of Hankow. As dea- 
coness, established schools. When she left China on the eve of World War II, she was the 
only Episcopal missionary in the country. Returned to Ichang, China, April, 1946. With 
the Communist victory in 1949, Church withdrew her, but against her wishes. Retired at 
Jamestown. 

Teachers — ENGLERTH, EDWARD J., JR. — b. 1931, Linton, N.D. Attended Univ. of 
Washington, 1953-1955; B. S., Univ. of N.D., 1958, geology; grad. work, Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts, 1958. Went as a teacher of sciences, February, 1959, to Cuttington College, an 
Episcopal college in Suakoko, Liberia. 


ENGLERTH, NANCY MURDOCH — b. Lidgerwood, N.D., Nov. 18, 1933, dau. of the 
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Reverend Eldred D. Murdoch. A.B., Univ. of Washington (Seattle); grad. work, Univ. of 
N.D. To Cuttington College, Liberia, Feb., 1959; teaching English. 


C. Woman’s Auxiliary Presidents 


1897-1899 — Mrs. Roderick J. Mooney (Fargo) 
1900-1901 — Miss Katherine H. Seward (Grand Forks) 
1902-1904 — Mrs. J. B. Wineman (Birdie Walsh, Grand Forks) 
1905-1911 — Mrs. Cameron Mann (Fargo) 

1912-1913 — Mrs. Lydia Gibbs Aldrich (Fargo) 
1914-1918 — Mrs. George Hancock (Fargo) 

1919- — Mrs. J. P. Aylen 

1920-1931 — Mrs. J. P. Tyler (Fargo) 

1932-1935 — Mrs. P. L. E. Godwin (Fargo) 

1936-1937 — Mrs. C. W. Twight (Minot) 

1938-1944 — Mrs. Douglass H. Atwill (Fargo) 
1945-1951 — Mrs. A. M. Lommen (Grand Forks) 
1952-1956 — Mrs. G. R. Horton (Jamestown) 

1957- — Mrs. Howard F. Hills (Grafton) 


D. Lay People 


It would be impossible to include here a biographical sketch of every lay person who 
has made significant contribution to the growth of the Episcopal Church in North Dakota. 
The following partial list includes principally District officers and such other persons for 
whom biographical data were readily available. 


ALSOP, HARRY THEODORE — b. 1872. Came to the Red River Valley in 1883; in 
business in Valley City and Mayville; after 1908 at Fargo. In 1917 became secretary and 
treasurer of the Bishop, Chancellor, and Standing Committee. Served 31 yrs. until his 
death in the fall of 1948. 


ANDERSON, HERBERT — b. Norwich, Norfolk, England, Nov. 13, 1878; lived at Han- 
cross, Sussex. Migrated to U.S.; attended New York Coll., 1900-1903; D.V.M., Ontario 
Veterinary School, 1907. To Dickinson in 1907; served as lay reader after 1912; Senior 
Warden of St. John’s Church. 


BLAKEMORE, ROBERT BROOKE — b. Hopkinsville, Ky., Sept. 14, 1866. Attended 
St. John’s Coll., Annapolis, Md. for 2 yrs. From July 1883 in Fargo in real estate and in- 
surance business. Served on City Commission, 1913-1919. A Jeffersonian Democrat and 
advocate of Henry George’s “single tax.” Served on Cathedral Chapter, 1905-1908; as al- 
ternate lay Deputy to Gen. Conv. of 1901; and until his death Oct. 13, 1928, as auditor of 
Bishop Tyler’s accounts. 


CAVILEER, CHARLES T. — b. Springfield, Ohio, March 6, 1818. To Minn., where he 
was in business at St. Paul by 1849. In 1851, Collector of Customs at Pembina; postmaster, 
1865-1885. In 1863 married Isabella Murray of Winnipeg, Man., descendant of a Selkirk 
settler. Cavileer, a Presbyterian himself, but his wife and children confirmed; one son, E. 
K. Cavileer, served as junior warden of Grace Church, Pembina. His daughter, Lulah, ac- 
tive in church affairs. Cavileer died July 28, 1902. 


CLAPP, EDWIN G. — b. Kenosha, Wisc., May 29, 1885. Grew up at Fargo; grad. Univ. 
of Minn. Director of Merchants’ National Bank and Provident Life Insurance Co. Mar- 
ried Jean, daughter of Gov. Louis B. Hanna. Served on Cathedral Chapter and on Council 
of Advice. Elected Treasurer of District, 1924; retired in 1956. 


FRAME, JOHN S.—b. Champaign, IIl., Nov. 29, 1872. A.B., Princeton, 1895; grad. 
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Princeton Theol. Seminary, 1898; grad. N.Y. Univ. Law School. Practiced law at Fargo, 
1901-1931, after which he engaged in the grocery business. Served on Board of Missions; 
Council of Advice, 1914-1937; and lay reader at Gethsemane Cathedral, 1904-1931. In 
1937 moved to Minneapolis where he died Nov. 13, 1957. 


GODWIN, PERCY L. E.—b. Three Rivers, P.Q., Nov. 10, 1874. Educated in Canada. 
To Minneapolis, ca. 1892, and to Fargo in 1906 as manager of lumber plant. Served as 
Senior Warden of Cathedral Chapter; from 1926 to 1946 as treasurer of Mission Funds, 
and from 1928-1956 as Dist. Treas. 


GOOZEE, WILLIAM E. — b. Ringwald near Dover, Kent, England, July 25, 1861. After 
9 yrs. in London, came to Dakota Territory in 1884, settling near Webster on a 200-acre 
farm. Served as ruling elder of Presbyterian church and as clerk of the session. In Bp. 
Mann’s time, led organization of St. Clement’s Church, Webster, and supervised its Sun- 
day school. Left Webster in 1918; died at Los Angeles June 15, 1950. 


HOLT, DANIEL B.— b. Woodsville, N.H., Oct. 21, 1866. B.A., Harvard; studied law 
with Judge Charles F. Amidon of Fargo. Practiced law at Fargo until appointment as 
Federal District Judge in 1932. Sunday school supt., Gethsemane, 1894-1906; lay reader 
after 1899; member of vestry and Chapter to 1946. With the death in 1906 of his law 
partner, Seth Newman, Bishop Mann appointed him Newman’s successor as Chancellor 
of the District, a position held until retirement from public life in 1946. Died at Fargo, 
March 15, 1947. 


HUDSON, SANFORD A. — b. Oxford, Mass., May 16, 1817. Attended Union Academy, 
Belleville, N.Y. Admitted to bar, 1848. To Fargo when appointed Judge of 3rd judicial 
district by Pres. Garfield; served to 1885. Engaged in private practice, 1885-1892. Served 
as vestryman and warden, Gethsemane Church, member of Cathedral Chapter and of 
Dist. Standing Com. The Reverend Theodore C. Hudson was his son. 


JACOBI, GUSTAVE REINHARD — b. Oct. 4, 1866, in eastern Ontario, Canada. Came 
to vicinity of Crookston, Minn., in 1879; to Ardoch, N.D., and then to Grand Forks; pres. 
of Ist Natl. Bank of East Grand Forks, Minn. Senior warden of St. Paul’s, Grand Forks, 
for many years. His son, Reinhard, and his grandson, Charles R., have also served in this 
capacity. Died Nov. 27, 1949, at Glendale, Calif. 


KEMPER, GEORGE WILLIAM — b. Lexington, Ky., March 1, 1874. Attended Lex- 
ington schools; worked as bridge builder in Minn. and the Dakotas, 1885-1910. For many 
years a contractor at Minot; member of first board of trustees, All Saints’ Church; served 
as Junior and Senior Wardens. Residing in California, 1959. 


LORD, CLINTON D.— b. Eagle Creek, Minn., Dec. 23, 1856. Grad. Minn. Valley Acad- 
emy, Shakopee; attended Univ. of Mich. Banker at Sauk Centre, 1880-1885; started Mel- 
rose Bank, 1886; organized Park River, N.D. bank, and was cashier. Banking and real 
estate, Park River, after 1892. Urged formation of District Bishop and Council, and served 
on it from inception until 1924. Resigned as Dist. Treas. in 1924 after serving from 1908. 
Died Sept. 5, 1946. 


LOUGH, HARRY P.—b. London, Eng., 1858. Came with parents to U.S.; to Dakota 
Territory early in 1880’s. Secretary of Cathedral Chapter, secretary of Council of Advice, 
Secretary and Treas. of Bishop Chancellor and Standing Committee; custodian of Archives 
of the Church in the District. Died Jan. 10, 1917. 


LOUNSBERRY, CLEMENT AUGUSTUS — b. De Kalb Co., Ind., March 27, 1843. 
Spent youth in northern Indiana and Mich. Rose to rank of Colonel in Union Army by 
March, 1865. Moved to Fairmont, Minn.; auditor of Martin County, 1866. Reporter on 
Minneapolis Tribune. Established Dakota Territory’s first newspaper, the Bismarck Trib- 
une, on July 11, 1873. Postmaster at Bismarck for 9 yrs. First pres. of N.D. Historical 
Society. Founded a monthly magazine, The Record, at Fargo in 1895. On Bishop’s com- 
mittee of Church of Bread of Life when organized at Bismarck. Del. to Gen. Conv., 1880. 
Author: Early History of North Dakota (1913), and North Dakota History and People 
(1916). Died Oct. 2, 1926, at Washington, D.C. 
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MACKALL, BENJAMIN F. — b. Elkton, Md., Oct. 9, 1851. To Moorhead in 1872 where 
he operated a drugstore and served as lay reader before the organizing of St. John’s and 
Gethsemane churches. Died at Moorhead, April 17, 1935. 


NEWMAN, SETH —b. Russia, Herkimer Co., N.Y., Dec. 7, 1836. Studied law at Buf- 
falo, N.Y. In 1861 to Iowa and to Fargo as collector for McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co. in 1881. Partnership with two Gethsemane parishioners D. B. Holt and J. Frame till 
1904. Mayor of Fargo, 1888; legislator, 1892; City attorney, 1904. Delegate to Gen. Cony. 
1888, at which William D. Walker was elected bishop of N.D. In 1884 Bishop Walker ap- 
pointed him Chancellor of the District; served until his death on Aug. 13, 1906. 


OVERSON, WILLARD B.—b. Cambridge, Wisc. To Williston about 1900. Served as 
State’s Attorney; N.D. State Senator, 1909-1915, when he introduced law requiring medi- 
cal examination before marriage; District Judge. Deputy to three General Conventions; 
served on Bishop and Council. Died 1951. 


POPPLER, MRS. IRMA ERWIN — b. Freeport, Ill. Studied at Hull House, Chicago, 
and came to Fargo in 1910 as city’s first police matron and state’s first social worker. To 
Grand Forks in 1915. One of organizers of N.D. Fed. of Music Clubs, Pres. of N.D. League 
of Women Voters. Vice-pres., Woman’s Auxiliary, 1938-1940. Died Oct. 25, 1940. 


POWELL, ALBERT M.—b. Dayton, Ohio, 1855. In 1883 founded the Devils Lake 
Pioneer Press, and later served as its editor. After selling the paper, became an immigra- 
tion officer for land companies. A lay reader at the Church of the Advent; one of his seven 
children, W. R. C. Powell, became Bishop of Oklahoma. Died Dec. 7, 1924. 


PRAY, MRS. FRANCES PEAKE — daughter of the Rev. E. Steele Peake of Valley 
City. She was for 30 yrs. a member of the Bishop’s Committee af All Saints’, Valley City, 
and from 1920 to 1931 of the Bishop and Council. Died March, 1938. 


RUSSELL, BENJAMIN STILLMAN — b. Erie Co., Pa., Jan. 5, 1822. Confirmed at 
Christ Church, Phila., by Bp. Onderdonk. A Whig and then a Republican, he was em- 
ployed by Jay Cooke & Co. after 1865. Came to Duluth with Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad. In 1871 to Fargo; to Jamestown in 1879 when until 1905 engaged in real estate, 
and management of properties for Eastern owners. A typical “boomer,” his motto was: 
“North Dakota to the front.” Served as lay reader for decades, and senior warden of Grace 
Church from its organization on July 19, 1881. A “pronounced Catholic Churchman.” Died 
at Jamestown Sept. 5, 1906. 


SINCLAIR, JOHN SUTHERLAND — b. Sept. 17, 1857, in Scotland and attended Aber- 
deen Univ. In 1874 came to U:S.; in 1884 purchased 3,000-acre Berridale ranch northeast 
of Lakota where he was “a generous donor to the Episcopal church of Lakota.” Main- 
tained purebred dairy herd, but sold butter from house to house in Lakota. Lay delegate 
to Convocation, 1897, 1898, 1900, 1902. Member of Standing Com. of Dist., 1898-1901. 
Delegate to Synod of Northwest, 1903. Became 17th Earl of Caithness, 1905, and left 
Lakota. Died at Los Angeles, May 30, 1914. 


WALSH, GEORGE H. — b. Quebec, 1845. To Minnesota in 1856 and to Grand Forks in 
1875. Founder of Grand Forks Plaindealer. Member of Territorial Council from 1879-1885 
and in 1889. Chairman of N.D. Board of Railroad Commissioners, 1891-1893. Respon- 
sible for getting Univ. of N.D. located at Grand Forks. Banker and real, estate operator; 
first senior warden of St. Paul’s Church. 


WILDE, MRS. ANNA DAWSON — b. Sar Ke Ne at Ft. Berthold Reservation on the 
Missouri of Arikaree parents. Attended Congregationalist school maintained by the Rev. 
Charles L. Hall. Later studied home economics at a Y.W.C.A. school at Boston. Confirmed 
there by Bp. Phillips Brooks. For years taught at Santee, Rosebud Agency, S.D. For 11 
yrs. as field matron at Fort Berthold. In 1903 she married Byron Wilde, grad. of N.D. 
Agric. Coll., who farmed on the reservation and taught good agricultural practices to the 
Indians. 


WITMER, SAMUEL T. — b. Clifford, Ontario, June, 1864, and reared as a Presbyterian. 
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Became a pharmacist and moved to St. Thomas, D.T. In 1887 to Bathgate where he op- 
erated a drugstore. After his marriage in 1888, confirmed by Bishop Walker. With Mrs. 
Witmer, participated in organization of the Church of the Redeemer. Until 1908 served as 
superintendent of its Sunday school. Died May 81, 1958. 


E. North Dakota Men Entering Priesthood 
AKELEY, TOM G. (see Appendix A). 
HARRINGTON, HOMER R. (see Appendix A). 
HENLEY, CHARLES W. (see Appendix A). 


KILBOURNE, STANLEY S.—b. Casselton, N.D., Feb. 2, 1882. B.A., Univ. of Minn., 
1908; Gen. T.S., 1907. D-1907, Bp. Parker; P-1907, Bp. Edsall. Chaplain, Univ. of Minn., 
1907-1914; rector, Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, 3 yrs. To New York; rector emer- 
itus, St. Peter’s Church, Port Chester, 1954— 


KING, GEORGE STEWART — b. Fargo, N.D., Jan. 24, 1926. Attended Shattuck Sch.; 
Ph.B., Univ. of N.D., 1950; Cert., Bexley Hall, 1953. D-1953, P-1953, Bp. Emery. Vicar at 
Mandan, 1953-1955. To Minn. 


McKAY, CECIL A. (see Appendix A). 
MULLER, FREDERICK B. (see Appendix A). 


PIERCE, GEORGE PREBLE — b. Fort Dodge, Iowa. Attended Fargo schools; Philips- 
Andover Acad.; B.A., Carleton; B.D., Va. T.S., 1956. D-1956, Bp. Emery. Chaplain at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Bowman, 1956-1958. To S.D. 


POWELL, WINSLOW R. C. (see Appendix A). 


RUSSELL, CYRIL BASCOM — b. Pincher Creek, Alberta, Aug. 11, 1909. B.A., Valley 
City Teachers Coll., 1932; grad. study, Northwestern Univ., 1940-41; Seabury- Western 
T. S., 1932-1936; B.D., Nashotah House, 1944. D-1944, P-1944, Bp. Ivins. Served in 
Wisc., Ill., and N.Y. 


*SIMCOX, CARROLL EUGENE — b. Lisbon, N.D., April 14, 1912. B.A., Univ. of N.D., 
1933; B.D., Oberlin Univ., 1936; M.A., 1944; Ph.D., Univ. of IIl., 1949. D-1937, P-1938, 
Bp. Keeler, Served in Minn., Ill., Vt. From 1955 at St. Thomas Church, N.Y. Author of 
many books. 


*TOOLEY, FIELD — b. Minot, N.D., Oct. 25, 1913. B.A., Minot State Teachers Coll., 
1934; M.A., Univ. of N.D., 1940; B.D., Berkeley Baptist Div. Sch., 1950. D-1952, P-1953, 
Bp. Porter. Served in Calif., Mass., and N.Y. 


* Became member of Episcopal Church after leaving North Dakota. 
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